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$975,000 for World Series Rights 
Tops Gillette Sports Sponsorship 


Big Ten Tests Exclusive 
Theater Telecasts in 
2 Cities for ‘50 Games 


By MAUvURINE CHRISTOPHER 

Boston, Aug. 25—The rising 
cost of television will bring the 
advertising budget of Gillette 
Safety Razor Co., longtime broad- 
cast sponsor of blue ribbon sports 
events, to an all-time high this 
year. 

A major factor responsible is 
the inflation of TV rights to the 
World Series. This week broad- 
cast rights to the 1950 baseball 
series were assigned to Gillette 
(and Mutual Broadcasting Sys- 
tem) for $975,000—$800,000 for 
video and $175,000 for radio. Last 
year Gillette paid $150,000 for ra- 
dio and $225,000 for video rights. 
In 1947, the first year the series 
was telecast on anything approx- 
imating a network, the TV rights 
cost $65,000, and the figure held 
in 1948. 

Several weeks of hotly con- 
tested bidding between DuMont 
Television Network, reportedly 
on behalf of Chevrolet Motor Di- 
vision, and Gillette, boosted the 
baseball commissioner’s asking 
price for TV to the unprecedent- 
ed mark. Since the latter com- 
pany had an option on the 1950 
series, it needed only to match 
competitors’ bids to win the sports 
prize. 


s Mutual Broadcasting System, 
as it has for the past 11 years, will 
carry the broadcasts of the dia- 
mond spectacle. At press time a 
TV network had not been decided 
upon, although stations owned by 
stockholder members of MBS will 
be included. Odds are said to be 
on National Broadcasting Co., 
which many people think played 
a behind-the-scenes role in the 
bidding. One rumor is that NBC 
will help Gillette defray the costs 
of the rights. 

Last year’s no-holds-barred 
competition among TV networks 
for the series resulted in Gillette’s 
making the telecasts available on 

(Continued on Page 115) 
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LIKE YOU—A look in the nearest mirror 

will show what kind of people General 

Mills makes Wheaties for, says this new 

copy. It will appear on the back page 

of The Saturday Evening Post's Sept. 16 
issue. 


Lawyer Holds 
Dailies Liable 
for Padded Bills 


North Carolina Press 
Attorney Hits Hiking 
Co-op Ad Statements 


New York, Aug. 24—Newspa- 
pers are wide open to civil and 
criminal liabilities if they furnish 
local retail advertisers with state- 
ments for advertising carried at 
the national rate when the coop- 
erative advertising is actually 
paid for at the lower local retail 
rate. 

That’s the opinion of William C. 
Lassiter, general counsel of the 
North Carolina Press Assn. Such 
practice, he said, constitutes a 
fraud upon the national advertis- 
er. 

Mr. Lassiter, quoted by the 
American Newspaper Publishers 
Assn., said a publisher would be 
civilly and criminally liable “in 
the event it should develop that 
the manufacturer or distributor 
is not aware of and has not au- 
thorized this plan of billing.” 


a In this event, he said, “the plan 
or scheme becomes dishonest and, 
in my opinion, constitutes a fraud 
upon the manufacturer or dis- 
tributor (obtaining moneys under 
false pretenses), or at least con- 
stitutes aiding and abetting there- 
in.” 

Mr. Lassiter listed three billing 
schemes which he described as 
fraudulent: 

1. A retailer pays the newspa- 
per publisher the local retail ad- 
vertising rate and requests the lat- 
ter to furnish a bill showing the 
higher national rate. The bill is 
then forwarded to the manufac- 
turer who previously agreed to 
share in paying ad costs. “Thus, 

(Continued on Page 4) 
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lished. 


How Newspapers Have Fared 


A “newspaper progress section,” reviewing the news- 
paper as an advertising medium during the past quarter 
century, appears in this issue, beginning on Page 29 and 
continuing to Page 99. In addition to more general mate- 
rial, the section includes the most comprehensive list of 
run-of-paper and weekend color availabilities ever pub- 


Biggest Packard 
Campaign Backs 
Redesigned Line 


Factory Strike Holds 
Up Some Advertising, 
But Settlement is Seen 


Cuicaco, Aug. 23—The largest 
introductory ad campaign in Pack- 
ard history—hampered somewhat 
by a factory strike which it is 
hoped will be momentarily set- 
tled—will back up an entirely re- 
styled and redesigned Packard 
1951 line. 

Dealers from the Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati, Detroit, Dallas, Kansas 
City, Minneapolis and St. Louis 
zones gathered here today in the 
largest single dealer meeting ever 
held by Packard Motor Car Co., 
were assured of this by Hugh 
Hitchcock, Packard ad and public 
relations director, Karl M. Grei- 
ner, vice-president and general 
sales manager, and other factory 
officials. 

A similar meeting was held in 
New York Monday for eastern 
dealers, and the remainder of the 
country is being covered with a 


(Continued on Page 103) 


71-Day ‘World-Tely’ 
Strike Settled on 
Compromise Basis 


New York, Aug. 23—Formal 
acceptance of a two-year contract 
ending the 7l-day old strike of 
the Newspaper Guild of New York 
against the New York World- 
Telegram & Sun today marked a 
new high in wage scales for edi- 
torial employes and possibly set a 
new pattern for newspaper-Guild 
negotiations still being conducted. 

Forms of the contract were rati- 
fied by the Guild membership, 
with its 270-0 vote last night fol- 
lowing formation of a tentative 
agreement earlier under the di- 
rection of the Federal Mediation 
and Conciliation Service. 

Although allowing job security, 
the contract does not include pro- 
vision for a guild shop. Through- 
out summer long negotiations, 
union security and a guild shop 
were the two main issues barring 
settlements. 


m Under the new contract edi- 
torial jobs remain frozen during 
the first year with a base wage 
set at $120 a week for experienced 
reporters. 

A “maintenance of member- 
ship” clause patterned after that 
of the New York Times contract 
stipulates that employes may re- 


(Continued on Page 115) 


Last Minute News Flashes 


Capeheart Readies Biggest Campaign in 21 Years 
Fr. Wayne, INp., Aug. 25—Capehart-Farnsworth Corp. will break 
the biggest ad campaign in the company’s history with a two-color 
spread in the Sept. 16 Saturday Evening Post, plus pages in Collier’s, 
Life and Look. Other publications on the schedule, to run through 
December, are House Beautiful, House & Garden, Newsweek, The New 


Yorker and Sunset. 


Lever Appoints McClure for Pepsodent 

New York, Aug. 25—Lever Bros. Co. has appointed John F. Mc- 
Clure, formerly with Kenyon & Eckhardt as an account executive, to 
the newly created post of merchandising manager of the Pepsodent 


division. 


Firestone Plastics Plans Velon Campaign 


Pottstown, Pa., Aug. 25—Firestone Plastics Co., division of Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber, plans seven full-page, four-color ads for its Velon 
Flex, upholstery material, and Velon film in September and October 
issues of Better Homes & Gardens, Good Housekeeping, Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Life, and The Saturday Evening Post. Grey Advertising 
Agency, New York, is handling the account. 


NAB to Hold 1951 Convention in Chicago 

WASHINGTON, Aug. 25—The National Assn. of Broadcasters decided 
today to hold its 1951 convention at the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, dur- 
ing April. A membership poll gave Chicago the overwhelming prefer- 


ence, with New York second. 


Decca to Enter Classical Music Field 


New York, Aug. 25—Decca Records will break a national campaign 
next month to announce its entry into the classical music field. Large- 
size newspaper ads will be used to promote the new gold label series, 
with magazine copy following later. Cunningham & Walsh is the 


agency. 


(Additional News Flashes on Page 119) 
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How Ads Helped 
Business Deal 
with War Perils 


AA Presents Brief 
Reviews of Actions; 
Associations Active 


New York, Aug. 24—Many ad- 
vertising men this week were ex- 
periencing a “this is where I came 
in” feeling, as they prepared to 
give to clients, or advertisers, ade- 
quate reasons for advertising when 
goods are scarce. 

“If I could move my hairline 
down two inches and take two 
more off my waistline, I’d think I 


‘War’ Service 


Again the spectre of war 
poses special problems for 
advertisers facing shortages, 
conversion in whole or in 
part to military orders, etc. 
To show how these problems 
can be met, AA will present 
each week a review of prac- 
tical solutions worked out 
by advertisers in the past, 
the opinions of leading au- 
thorities, and other material 
designed to help answer the 
questions which are cur- 
rently uppermost in many 
advertisers’ minds. The first 
of these articles appears 
here. Others will follow from 
week to week. 

In addition, AA next week 
will launch a_ six-part 
“Washington Guide to the 
Perplexed,” to include de- 
tailed, authoritative discus- 
sions of the following topics: 

1. The status of advertis- 
ing in a war economy, and 
the controls, if any, placed 
on advertising expenditures. 

2. The military status of 
men in advertising and re- 
lated lines. 

3. The tax situation, from 
the standpoint of corporate 
taxes, individual taxes, and 
excise taxes. 

4. The outlook on monetary 
regulations, such as credit 
and instalment sales curbs, 
which may affect advertising 
and merchandising. 

5. How shortages are 
likely to affect various lines 
of merchandise. 

6. What advertising may be 
called upon to contribute to 
the war effort. 


was right back in 1941,” one har- 
rassed adman told AA. 

The action was fast. At one ad- 
vertising association after an- 
other, requests for information on 
what happened to companies 
which did—or did not—advertise 
during the last war were pouring 


(Continued on Page 118) 
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Poll Shows 87% of Fair Trade Manufacturers 


Have Not Raised Prices Since War Started 


New York, Aug. 23—Results of 
a telegraphic survey of 12 indus- 
tries by the Bureau of Education 
on Fair Trade reveal that 87% of 
the manufacturers whose prod- 
ucts are fair traded have not 
raised their prices since the be- 
ginning of the Korean crisis. 

An additional 7% have not in- 
creased fair trade prices, but in- 
tend to do so, and 6% said that 
they have already announced in- 
creases, the poll disclosed. 

Data compiled in the survey 
were given at the concluding busi- 
ness session of the American Na- 
tional Retail Jewelers Assn.’s an- 
nual convention and trade show 
by Maurice Mermey, director of 
the bureau. Mr. Mermey explained 
that the survey was conducted by 
a questionnaire sent to 300 manu- 
facturers selected at random in in- 
dustries in which fair trade is 
prevalent. 


w When the survey was made 
public 125 firms had _ replied, 


MAGAZINE CLIPPINGS 


AID BUSINESS 


Clippings from the business press, 
farm publications and consumer 
magazines can supply valuable infor- 
mation in the operation of business. 
Used by business organizations and 
their advertising agencies for collect- 
ing editorial publicity, for maintain- 
ing competitive advertising files, for 
making research and market studies 
and for developing sales prospects. 
Booklet No. 50 Clippings Aid Business 
Booklet No. 60 Magazines Read by Bacon's 


BACON’S CLIPPING BUREAU 


343- So. Dearborn St.,. Chicago 4 


representing 42% of the total 
number queried. A total of 84 
companies answering merchandise 
their products under fair trade 
agreements. 

Commenting on the results, 
Mr. Mermey said: 

“At this time, it would appear 
that fair trade prices will hold the 
line against inflationary pressures 
far better than non-fair trade 
prices.” 

The number of manufacturers 
with fair trade policies who re- 
sponded, and their product classi- 
fications were: 


Proprietary drugs, cosmetics, 
and toiletries 

Electrical appliances and 
household products 

Cameras and photo supplies 

Books 

Tobacco products 

Hardware 

Automobile accessories 

Office supplies & equipment 

Jewelry, silverware & 
optical goods 

Household furnishings 
and utensils 

Radio, television & 
phonographs 

Packaged & canned 
food products 


— 
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‘Parents’ ’ Raises Rates 

Parents’ Magazine, New York, 
has increased its basic b&w page 
rate from $4,550 to $4,875, effec- 
tive with the March, 1951, issue. 
The circulation guarantee upon 
which the rate is based will be 
1,250,000. Under the old rate, es- 
tablished in January, 1949, the 
circulation guarantee backing the 
rate was 1,200,000. 


Eastman Shows 


New Color Film 
to Photographers 


Cuicaco, Aug. 22—Eastman Ko- 
dak Co. last week introduced a 
new color print film intended spe- 
cifically for producing duplicate 
color transparencies. The new 
film was shown to.more than 6,- 
000 professional photographers at- 
tending the 59th annual conven- 
tion here of the Photographers 
Assn. of America. 

The new development means 
color transparencies can now be 
had singly or in lots of 10,000. 
According to Eastman, the new 
film is expected to benefit ad- 
vertisers, department stores and 
others using transparencies for 
display and promotional purposes. 

Made to be processed by the 
photographer in his own studio, 
it is the first color film available 
specifically for this purpose. The 
company claims the quality of 
the last transparency will equal 
the first regardless of how many 
are made. 

Another new Eastman develop- 
ment is a professional camera 
lens which the company believes 
will enable portrait and commer- 
cial photographers to give dif- 
ferent interpretations of subjects 
without changing lenses. The new 
lens can produce either a sharp 
or soft focus. 


ws James McGhee, vice-president 
and general manager of Eastman 
Kodak, said that his company had 
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COMPANY ANNIVERSARY is far more than 


a mere marking on a calendar and it is more 


than a yardstick of time! 


An anniversary brochure can be made to 


present the vigorous story of a company’s his- 


tory with dignity minus the characteristics of 


boast and brag. This proves a point that the 


well-prepared, appropriately illustrated com- 


pany history can attract the kind of attention 


and approval which wins long-time good-will. 


If your company is contemplating the use of 


a well-printed, properly designed commem- 


orative brochure, let us send you an example or 


two demonstrating our ability to work with 


you. The entire brochure—from idea to finished 


product—would be handled within our own plant 


FOR FALL—This is one of the newspaper 
ads in a National Distillers Products Corp. 
campaign that opens with a color page 
in the Sept. 22 issue of Life. Two-color 
and b&w copy will run in more than 
500 newspapers, and color pages will 
appear in Ebony and Our World. Law- 
rence Fertig & Co., New York, is the 
agency. 


experienced a general increase in 
demand for all its products, and 
pointed out that photographers 
and dealers could help the situa- 
tion by ordering only materials 
that they really need. 

Despite the Korean situation, 
no shortages are expected in 
either the sensitized goods (film 
and paper) or camera and equip- 
ment fields. However, shortages 
have been felt in the lighting 
field. 

These shortages have been at- 
tributed to greater consumer use 
of artificial lighting such as flash 
bulbs and stroboscopic units; and 
a heavy demand for tubes, coils, 
condensers and switches by the 
television industry and the gov- 
ernment. This equipment is an 
important part of the armed 
forces’ electronics and radar pro- 
grams. 

However, military orders are 
not expected to exceed 10% of 
the World War II volume, and all 
elements of the photographic in- 
dustry can more than double their 
present production. 

An informal poll of industry 
members at the convention re- 
vealed that there was a strong 
surge of buying after July 1, 
mainly because of anticipated re- 
moval of excise taxes. Dealers re- 
duced their inventories, and the 
Korean war caught them with 
empty shelves. Though buying 
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was back down to 1949's top level 
last week, a new record is still] 
expected for this year. 


ws At the convention, a plan of 
professional development for com- 
mercial photographers was ap- 
proved in principle by directors 
of the Photographers Assn. of 
America. The plan was proposed 
by Harold E. Waltz, newly ap- 
pointed executive manager of the 
association. 

The three-fold plan calls for 
(1) basic market research, (2) a 
public relations program to de- 
velop stronger standing for com- 
mercial photography and (3) a 
two-part merchandising program. 

The public relations program 
is aimed particularly at such com- 
mercial applications as space ad- 
vertising, while the merchandis- 
ing program will encourage pro- 
fessional photographers to use 
newspaper mats and direct mail 
for special seasonal promotions. 

Mr. Waltz announced that ex- 
ecutive offices of the association 
and editorial offices of its pub- 
lication, National Photographer, 
will be moved from Cleveland to 
Toledo in October. New offices 
will be in the Commodore Perry 
Arcade, Toledo. 


Paint Dealers Launch 
Cooperative Campaign 


Paint Dealers Assn. of New 
York will launch a cooperative 
advertising campaign early in 
September with member stores to 
promote recognition of association 
stores as sources of quality, satis- 
faction and economy. Ads for the 
campaign will feature a premium 
offer redeemable in member stores 
as a device to build store traffic. 

Metropolitan newspapers and 
radio promotion on women’s par- 
ticipating programs will be used. 
H. W. Fairfax Advertising Agen- 
cy, New York, is handling the ac- 
count, 


Magazine Boosts Rates 


Effective with the January, 1951, 
issue, Nation’s Business, Washing- 
ton, will increase its advertising 
rates. The basic rate for a b&w 
page for one time will be increased 
from $3,000 to $3,300. The guar- 
antee will be raised from 575,000 
to 675,000. 


Keyport to Wilbur Agency 
Keyport Woodwork Co., Key- 
port, N. J., has appointed William 
Wilbur Advertising, New York, 
to handle advertising in national 
magazines and business papers. 


HEADACHES 


John Groen 


our brochure. 


Get Better, Truer 


4-color plates 
SAVE TIME, MONEY, 


Instead of shooting from color transparencies with attend- 
ing risks, misunderstandings and disappointments . 
HAVE US MAKE CHROMART PRINTS via airmail. 
It’s easier for the engraver . .. a positive 
check on plate quality for you . . . lets 
the art department retouch if necessary 
. . . assures truer, better plates. The 
savings pay for the prints as engravers 
charge more to work from film. We’ve 
been serving top agencies from coast 
to coast for 12 years. For example: 


Art director with Foote, Cone & Belding says: 
“We frequently use Chromarts on such accounts as 
ALL YEAR CLUB, LOCKHEED and SUNKIST. 
They are dependably bright, sparkling and yield 
sharp clean printing plates.” 
CHROMARTS—produced from your transparencies by our 
own process—are priced from $58 to $132 depending on the 
size. Minimum time required to complete—8 days; usually less. 
We’re OVERNIGHT BY AIR, remember. Write now for 


FRANK MILLER 
LABORATORIES 
846 N. Fairfax, Hollywood 
Only FINE Copy Yields FINE Plates 


and CLIENTS 
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JOHN GROEN 
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How stations rank 


in Colorado-Wyoming 


The Colorado-Wyoming Diary Study, the first complete 
survey of listening habits in these two wealthy states, 


has the answers: 


@ KOA leads every station in both states 53% of 
the time day and night 


@ In the morning KOA reaches an average of 2.9% 
of the total population of both states with each 
quarter-hour program. (Sta. “B” reaches 2.9%; 
Sta. “C” 1.1%; Sta. “D” 0.5%) 


@ In the afternoon KOA reaches an average of 3.6% 
of the total population of both states with each 
quarter-hour program. (Sta. “B” reaches 1.3%; 
Sta. “C” 0.8%; Sta. “D” 1.3%) 
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@ In the evening KOA reaches an average of 7.2% 
of the total population of both states with each 
program. (Sta. “B” reaches 4.5%; Sta. “C” 2.1%; 
Sta. “D” 0.8%) 


These and hundreds of other revealing facts are con- 
tained in the recently released Colorado-Wyoming Diary 
Study. To be absolutely certain that your dollars are 
buying the best audience for your client in this essen- 
tial area, consult the Colorado-Wyoming Diary Study. 
Its wealth of heretofore unavailable information on the 
Colorado-Wyoming audience and its characteristics will 
be invaluable to you. A postcard will bring your free 


copy by return air mail. 
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Lawyer Holds 
Dailies Liable 
for Padded Bills 


(Continued from Page 1) 
under this plan or scheme, the 
manufacturer or distributor will 
reimburse the local retail adver- 


tiser upon a higher cost basis than 
that actually paid by the local re- 
tailer. The manufacturer or dis- 
tributor will accordingly pay a 
greater percentage of the actual 
cost of the advertising paid to the 
publisher than originally agreed 
upon.” 


a 2. The publisher, instead of 
billing the advertising at the na- 
tional rate, furnishes the local re- 
tailer with blank billheads. The 
retailer completes these by typing 


in the advertising cost at the na- 
tional rate, rather than the rate 
actually paid. 

3. Some papers have bills print- 
ed in such a manner that the na- 
tional rate appears at the top. 
Near the bottom of the billhead 
are several lines indicating that a 
certain discount may be deducted 
if the advertiser has used a given 
number of inches during the 
month. The retailer cuts off the 
bottom part of the bill—which 
shows the actual rate he’s paying 


—and mails the top portion to the 
manufacturer or distributor. “It 
is reported that some newspapers 
go so far as to show the local ad- 
vertisers how this may be done,” 
Mr. Lassiter said. 


a “No publisher,” he warned, 
“should run the risk that the man- 
ufacturer or distributor in any 
given case did not know of and 
did not authorize the presenta- 
tion of bills upon any of the bases 
set forth... 
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sponsor, the players and “the front office.” 


Today, as for 64 years, it is the “bible,” the indispensable author- 
ity, for all those who have a vital interest in baseball — not only 
fans and players, but those who decide what products to use and 


what brands to sell the millions of fans. 


Subscription 
$8 per year 


20 cents per single copy 


Average ABC net 
220,000 circulation 
the year round 


Look into this huge baseball market that you can 
reach directly, effectively and at low cost through .. . 


The Sporting News 


Established 1886 
Published every week for 64 years 
J. G. T. SPINK, Publisher, 2018 Washington Ave., St. Louis 3, Mo. 
alse publishers of THE SPORTING GOODS DEALER 
Representatives in New York, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco 


orfing 


ALL PAPER OF 


If you have something to sell to baseball fans, or to the manage- 
ment of the multi-million $$$$$$ baseball business, THE 
SPORTING NEWS gives you direct, concentrated impact on 
those who count—the fan, the news writer, commentator and 


THE (CWS 
More Than a 
million men 


readers ... 


In the multi-million dol- 
lar business of manage- 
ment 


it’s THE WALL 


STREET JOURNAL. 


In the multi-million dol- 
lar business of metal 


working, it’s THE IRON 
AGE. 


In the multi-million dol- 
lar business of high 
style, it's VOGUE. 


In the multi-million dol- 
lar business of baseball, 
it’s THE SPORTING 
NEWS. 


Advertising Age, August 28, 19% 


“If the contract between 
local retailer-advertiser and } 
manufacturer or distributor ex. 
pressly authorizes such a plan of 
billing the latter at the highe 
national rate in spite of the actugj 
payment by the retailer-advertis. 
er at the lower local rate, then, of 
course, the publisher may par. 
ticipate and cooperate without ad. 
verse legal consequences.” 

However, he pointed out that if 
the manufacturer or distributor 
is willing to make advertising 
payments on this basis, the latter 
“should furnish written approval 
of this method of billing for the 
protection of the publisher.” 


ws Mr. Lassiter advised publishers 
to submit bills which show only 
the amount actually received, or 
to be received, on the basis of the 
applicable rate. 

“The legal effect of providing 
billheads for use by retailer-ad. 
vertisers with knowledge of the 
intended use, is the same as if 
the publisher prepared the bills 
showing the higher [national rate] 
cost for submission to the man- 
ufacturer or distributor,” Mr. Las- 
siter said. 

“It is my understanding,” he 
continued, “that certain local 
merchants who desire to get the 
national advertiser to pay a high- 
er portion of the local advertis- 
ing bill make a practice of sub- 
mitting the actual bill showing 
the local rate paid by the local 
merchant to the newspaper but 
adding to the bill submitted to 
the manufacturer or distributor 
a service charge payable to the lo- 
cal merchant covering the local 
merchant’s services in placing the 
advertising and handling the de- 
tails thereof. This,” he _ said, 
“would probably be lawful.” 


a Mr. Lassiter said that, in his 
opinion, Section 1341 of Title 18 
of the United States code would 
be violated “if the United States 
mails were used to transmit a bill 
covering cooperative advertising 
without stating the true amount 
which the publisher charged and 
actually received for the adver- 
tising.” 

“Of course,” he said, “if the 
scheme is fraudulent as I have 
indicated, it appears obvious that 
civil damages could be recovered 
to the extent of the increased pay- 
ment made by the manufacturer 
or distributor. I base this opin- 
ion upon the general law and de- 
cisions of the North Carolina su- 
preme court with respect to 
frauds.” 

Mr. Lassiter said that while 
North Carolina had no particular 
law directed specifically against 
“fake bills” on co-op advertising, 
“it is my opinion that the prac- 
tice is dishonest and amounts to 
fraud and therefore would be cov- 
ered by Section 14-100 of the gen- 
eral statutes of North Carolina in 
so far as the state criminal law 
is concerned.” 


Four July Issues for 
‘U. S. News’ This Year 

A footnote in the advertising 
linage column of last week’s AA 
reported that U. S. News 
World Report had five issues in 
July this year as against four is- 
sues in 1949. Actually, the reverse 
was true, with the publication car- 
rying 70.4 pages of advertising in 
four issues this year, as against 
81.2 pages in five issues last year— 
a considerable increase per issué. 


"Vogue’ Ups BEW Rate 7% 

Conde Nast Publications, New 
York, has increased Vogue’s b&w 
page rate from $2,800 to $3,000, ef- 
fective with the Feb. 1, 1951, issue. 
The new rates, based on a yearly 
average net paid circulation 
325,000, are an increase of 7% for 
b&w space, and an average 814% 
for color. 


Allen Joins Video Films 
Video Films, Detroit, producef 
of motion pictures for TV adver 
tising, has named Eugene S. All 
Jr. to its production staff. 
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penne IDEAS = EA-\ HAO 


WHEN 


TEMPERATURE © 


tion by CSP. 


DROPS 


oo Se 
Make your car WINTER-SAFE xou-/ 


Striking window display lithographed in full color, of unusual 
dimensional and die-cut design. This is one part of a three- 
piece complete window trim, handled from idea to distribu- 


Giant 8-foot pole sign of 
weather proof STANZALL. 
Developed and patented 
by CSP, Stanzall Weather 
Board is unaffected by 
rain or shine. Tough, 
sturdy, washable... gives 
you long-lasting, colorful 
outdoor displays with 
economy of cardboard. 


printed or lithographed. 


Mounted merchandise display .. . 
with full color illustration. CSP creates, designs, produces 
out-of-the-ordinary cardboard displays of every kind... 


MIRACLE BIDE 


STUDEBAKER 


Spectacular idea for introductory campaign, this “self-stik” 
MYSTIK Plak is 18%” in diameter, mounts on doors of 
demonstration cars. Patented “‘self-stik” MYSTIK has endless 
display applications. 


simulated wood design 


-“sne ee eeee ae = 


Does your product need a NEW idea for point-of-sale advertising? Ideas are our business! We create them, 
produce them, distribute them. Call in your local representative of Chicago Show Printing Company or 
wire our home office. CSP will go to work for you today. Write for our point-of-sale idea book now. 
Chicago Show Printing Co., 2640 N. Kildare, Chicago 39 and 1775 Broadway, N. Y. Offices in Philadel- 
phia, Detroit, Kansas City, Minneapolis, Atlanta, Los Angeles, San Francisco and other principal cities. 
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Daystrom Promotes Ray 


King P. Ray, formerly a sales 
representative of the company, has 
been named manager of the 
Friendship Line, wholesale jobber 
division of the Daystrom Corp., 
Chicago. Prior to World War II, 
Mr. Ray organized the School of 
Marketing, Advertising and Selling 
of Pace Institute, New York. He 
will be succeeded as sales repre- 
sentative by J. Robert Jones, 
whose headquarters will be in 
Louisville, Ky. 


SOUNDS LIKE MAGIC WORKS LIKE MAGIC 


YOU could set type for an ad like this right ot your own 
desk. It's no trick at all with FOTOTYPE - the streamlined 
successor to metal type. Just slip die-cut cardboard 
letters into lusive, self -aligning posing stick. 
Slashes type costs. Makes layout preparation easier, 
faster. Wide selection of type faces. Cotalog free! 


FOTOTYPE, INC., 1415 Roscoe, Chicago 13 


Quality Chekd Ice 
Cream Assn. Sets 


‘51 Promotion Plans 


Cuicaco, Aug. 24—The Quality 
Chekd Ice Cream Assn. will con- 
duct a series of dairy products 
merchandising seminars next 
month in 10 key cities, at which 
the association’s 1951 advertising 
and merchandising program will 
be presented to members. 

The association has 52 member 
companies, all independent ice 
cream manufacturers, who market 
their ice cream under the Quality 
Chekd label. 

Merchandising aids to be offered 
to members consist of kits, menu 
covers, window displays and 
counter cards. Four different kits 
are prepared, one for each of four 
different types of ice cream retail 
outlets. 


s Kits are changed every month 
to feature a different flavor and 
an ice cream “special” (ice cream 


roll, etc.). Manufacturers contract 
for as many as are needed during 
the year for dealer distribution. 
The association also will make 
available to manufacturers news- 
paper mats in two sizes—56-line 
and 200-line—which will be 
changed each month to promote 
a different flavor. Radio spots of 
both 20-second and one-minute 
duration also are offered to manu- 
facturers for dealer distribution. 
Campbell-Mithun Inc. here han- 
dles the Quality Chekd account. 


Hicks Joins Geyer Agency 

Tom Hicks, formerly radio and 
television program director of 
Fletcher D. Richards Inc., has 
joined the radio-television depart- 
ment of Geyer, Newell & Ganger, 
New York, as an executive pro- 
ducer. Before his association with 
Richards, Mr. Hicks held a similar 
position at the Federal Advertis- 
ing Agency. He also was head of 
his own company, Tom Hicks Pro- 
ductions, and before that was ra- 
dio producer and motion picture 
director at Foote, Cone & Belding 
and a radio producer at Young & 
Rubicam. 


Hooperecorder Set 
for Installation 
in Los Angeles Area 


Pato AtTo, CAL., Aug. 23——Plans 
for the new television viewing 
measurement service, Hoopere- 
corder, were told here this week by 
C. E. Hooper, when he appeared 
before students attending the 
eighth annual Stanford-NBC Ra- 
dio-Television Institute. 

Mr. Hooper, who recently sold 
his national radio rating system to 
A. C. Nielsen Co., announced that 
the first of his new electronic 
measuring sets would soon be in- 
stalled in the Los Angeles area. 

Details of the device and the cost 
of the service to advertisers were 
not disclosed at the institute, but in 
a speech before the Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce last spring 
(AA, April 10), Mr. Hooper said 
that the Hooperecorder will fur- 
nish “instantaneous ratings at the 
conclusion of each’ 15 minutes 
when needed, a complete report 


(from the Daily News, July 24, 1950) 
Down River Camps, Princeton, Me., July 
23. Joe Bush’s Baby Doll 2d, a trim Beech- 
craft Bonanza, rumbled along a New York 
runway at 11:14 A.M. bound for Mahlon 


woods & waters 


by Stan Smith, New York News 


initial foray good 


ging, natch.” 


It is now many hours later. Bush, the guy 
who dreamed up the bright idea, is just 
finishing up his second side of beef with 
fried potatoes and onions. First day’s fishing 
on the St. Croix has lived up to our expec- 
tations. It was like this: 

Gould and Bush paired off; Paul Slipp 
with this tourist. Like all good guides, 
young Slipp proffered this query: “How do 
you want to fish, Buster? for bass? Plug- 


Gould laughed. “Sport,” he said to Bush, 
“do you want to catch smallmouth bass, or 
do you want to make with the waving line?” 
Bush grinned, Outspoken Gould, a kid 
loaded with bass savvy, winked at his charge. 
“Leave it to me, son,” he promised. “When 
your buddy gets home tonight, with the 
river being down four feet, we'll have the 
fish and he’ll have had the exercise.” 


* appeared. A green 


popping plug sailed out 


neatly and, seconds later, what Slipp called 
“dancing dynamite” stood on the end of 
his tail, bounced four times, then dove for 
a sunken root. Ten such powerful strikes— 
belts that thrilled the patient and made him 


realize the fine things they'd said about the 


ones out there.” 


St. Croix were really so. The 11th produced 
our first landed bass. 
“Release it,” Paul urged. “There’s bigger 


He scooped to some quiet water. 


pounds. When we 


ing this down. 


“Try over there, where that bass ex- 
ploded,” Paul whispered. 

That one didn’t get away but, like its 
predecessor, it was a little shy of two 


secured for dinner, the 


count was 15 strikes and three fish. Bass on 
the St. Croix were cagey, there was no talk- 


Slipp’s rustic diggin’s on the sparkling St. 
Croix River. 
The lanky, easygoing sportsman pushed 


So the wise characters hopped into their 


20-foot canoe, waved a can of worms and 


On Birch Island, Gould, Bush, Slipp, 
and this reporter compared notes over an 
open fireplace dinner, Their excursion was 


her for a bit more than three hours until, 
finally, there was the airport at Princeton. 

Bush grinned, fetched this bureau’s port 
side an amiable blast, and then dug the 
stick forward. Her wild blue wanderings, for 
the time being, were about over. She came 
down and caressed the runway. In less than 
an hour, the Society for the Advancement 
of Better Living would be working the 
smallmouths with guides Paul Slipp and 
Hovey Gould, as good a brace of paddle 
manipulators as one could find in all of 


Washington County. 


Mahlon Slipp, Paul’s father, drove along- 
side in one grab. He had all the rods two 
bass-happy tourists could stuff into a small 
plane, to say nothing of a couple of well 
stocked duffels. Mrs. Willard Ketcham, the 
obliging wife of the absentee airport opera- 
tor, secured the Baby Doll 2d. Last man 


spinner, and made off as if the biggest bass 
in the world was cornered and waiting. 
Slipp gave our outboard a twist. 

He silenced the outboard three and a 
half miles later. The other team had dis- 


really living!” 


pounder. 


It is an old, sad, and often too- 
true adage that sportswriters who 
know their stuff are only passable 
performers on the portable. 

Fishermen, in particular, are 


.-. makes The 


as eventful as ours “Brother,” Bush sighed 
as he worked on the fried onions, “this is 


None argued the point. He had his 24% 


Stan Smith is part of the sports 
staff which holds the interests of 
millions of Dodger rooters, horse 
players, high schoolers, fight fans 


News the best read 


rarely of Pulitzer prize caliber. 


over was game warden Harland Hitchens, 


In Stan Smith, however, The 


paper by the largest circulation 
in America...and helps to draw 


who said the takehome limit was 20 pounds 
of bass. So, with the preliminaries out of 
the way, Gould, Slipp, Bush, and this re- 
porter tore off for the Down River Camps. 


News has an expert who is also an 
exceptional writer, as per evidence 
in the above excerpt. 


advertisement 
on its pages. 


more eyes and dollars to every 


Advertising Age, August 28, 1950 


on the previous day’s TV audience 
supplied the morning after, and 
qualitative analysis of the audience 
groups, size of family and occupa- 
tion.” 


@ The devices, according to Mr. 
Hooper, will be attached to tele- 
vision sets throughout the area and 
will be connected to a central of- 
fice by direct wire. They will pro- 
vide, Mr. Hooper declared, an in- 
stantaneous record of the video 
viewing habits of the owners of 
the test sets. 

During his appearance here, Mr, 
Hooper also declared that his old 
national Hooperating system for 
AM radio is “no longer statistically 
valid since the advent of televi- 
sion.” 

In cities with several television 
stations, radio listening has drop- 
ped off to a fraction of its former 
popularity, he asserted. 

“In cities like Portland, Ore. 
where there is no television yet, 
the radio programs still hold their 
former popularity,” Mr. Hooper 
said. “But in New York, the pic- 
ture is vastly different. This has 
resulted in the national radio pic- 
ture being completely upset by 
television. 

“Formerly, if a given program 
had a certain Hooperating in New 
York, it was likely to have a simi- 
lar rating in Portland or any other 
city. Now the figures over the na- 
tion can no longer be averaged to 
obtain a valid picture of radio lis- 
tening.” 


@ This year’s Stanford-NBC sum- 
mer institute was attended by 15 
students from all over the country 
and one representative from Can- 
ada. Classes were held both on the 
Stanford University campus and in 
the studios of KNBC, San Francis- 
co. 
This year marked the first time 
that courses in television were in- 
cluded in the schedule. Students 
wrote, acted in and produced an 
original 30-minute television dra- 
ma which was aired by KRON-TV, 
San Francisco. Another dramatic 
show was produced by the students 
and released to the NBC western 
network through the facilities of 
KNBC. 

One of the courses included by 
the institute was “Radio Selling 
and Advertising,” directed by Al- 
fred W. Crapsey, local sales man- 
ager of KNBC-NBC. 

Among the speakers for the 
course were Walter Guild, partner 
in the San Francisco agency, Guild, 
Bascom & Bonfigli; Floyd Farr, 
manager of Station KEEN, San 
Jose; Lon King, KNBC salesman; 
Hal Wolf, chief announcer at 
KNBC; and Tony Freeman, KNBC 
music director. 


General Mills Backs Band 


General Mills Inc., Minneapolis, 
which has sponsored Johnnie Lee 
Wills and His Boys, Oklahoma 
western band, over KVOO, Tulsa, 
for Red Star flour and Purity oats, 
also will sponsor a recorded series 
of 15-minute shows of the band 
for use on other radio outlets to 
promote a variety of products. 


KTSL Expands Programming 
_KTSL, Don Lee television sta- 
tion, Los Angeles, has expanded 
its operation to include full Satur- 
day night programming, effective 
Sept. 16. The station currently op- 
erates five nights a week, Mon- 
day through Friday. The added 
programming will extend from 6 
p.m. to 11 p.m. 


Eastrin Picks Shappe Agency 

Eastrin Inc., New York, man- 
ufacturer of women’s blouses, has 
named Shappe-Wilkes, New York, 
for advertising in business pa- 
pers and fashion magazines. 


Farrell Goes to Paris 

J. Walter Thompson Co., New 
York, has shifted Kevin Farrell, 
formerly a member of the interna. 
tional department, to the Paris, 
France, office of the agency. 
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CONGRATULATIONS /) ZK 


EF LZ 
WHATS HIS PA INSTITUTIONAL SZ 
TOMIMETZ, GOOD WHOLESALER /”) 


ZA 


WHO DOES HS 
TAKE AFTERC 


TAKES AFTER HIS BROTHER-- 


‘ TERRIFIC! BY THE TIME HES OUTOF 
RESTAURANT EQUIPMENT DEALER 


THE HOSPITAL HIS CIRCULATION 


OF INTEREST TO INSTITUTIONAL 
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LIKE TO SEE AND KNOW MORE ABOUT THIS NEW BABY? 
WRITE HIS PROUD PARENTS: 
ARRENS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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CBS Boosts TV 
Rates Sept. 1; 
Stations Follow 


New York, Aug. 25—Columbia 
Broadcasting System has started 
the ball rolling for further in- 
creases in television costs in the 
country’s No. 1 market. WCBS- 
TV, New York, which passed in 
the last wave of increases on July 
1, when WJZ-TV and WNBT 
jumped their basic hourly rate 
from $2,000 to $2,200, will charge 
$2,500 an hour for Class A time 
effective Sept. 1. Present rate is 
$2,000. This is the second $500 in- 
crease for WCBS-TV this year. 
The first went into effect on Feb. 
1. 

CBS-TV will publish a new rate 
card incorporating this change and 
revisions in station rates in other 
cities in a couple of weeks. Ef- 
fective date is Sept. 30. At that 
time the charge for an hour of 
choice evening time on Colum- 
bia’s basic 20 stations (available 
in a group only) will be $12,300, 
compared with the July 1 cost 
of $11,650. There also will be up- 
ward revisions on a few intercon- 
nected and non-interconnected 
supplementary stations. 


ws Among the increases (Class A, 
one hour network station rate): 


Effective Date From To 
WCBS-TV, 
New York 9/1/50 $2,000 $2,500 
WMBR-TV, 
wri actsonvitle 1/1/51 200 300 
_ Washington 9/1/50 450 600 
AZ-TV, 
Huntington 9/1/50 150 200 
WHBF.-TV, 
Rock Island 10/1/50 200 250 
HO-TV, 
Phoenix 9 


/1/50 150 200 

A number of the above stations 
are dual affiliates and therefore 
will be responsible for upward 
revisions in the rate cards of two 
or more networks. 

Brought to date, gross hourly 
rates for American Broadcasting 
Co.’s television network are up 
slightly over the July 1 figure. An 
hour of Class A time on all non- 
connected stations costs, at the 
moment, $8,175, against $7,900 pre- 
viously. 

This is due to rate increases by 
WSAZ-TV, Huntington; WMBR- 
TV, Jacksonville; WHBF-TV, Rock 
Island; WDSU-TV, New Orleans 
—from $250 to $300, and WKY- 
TV, Oklahoma City, from $250 to 
$275. One station on the network, 
WTAR-TV, Norfolk, already has 
raised its basic rate from $175 to 
$250. 


ws Although there has been a 
tendency for other siations to go 
along once the time cost curve has 
been started upward, no increase 
is expected for WJZ-TV, ABC’s 
key station, at this time. The same 
holds true for National Broad- 
casting Co.’s New York outlet, 
WNBT. NBC-TV made major re- 
visions in its time cost schedule 
on July 1; since then there have 
been relatively few changes. In- 
creases include WTVJ, Miami, 
from $240 to $300; WNBF-TV, 
Binghamton, from $200 to $250; 
WTAR-TV, Norfolk, from $175 to 
$250, and WSAZ-TV, Huntington, 
from $150 to $200. 

DuMont Television Network, 
which is affected by some of the 
station changes already detailed, 
does not contemplate any changes 
in the basic time charges of its 
New York station, WABD, in the 
near future. The station’s hourly 
rate currently is $2,000 for Class 
A time, network and local. 

The network may, however, in- 
crease its facilities charges for 
studio rehearsal, remote pickups, 
etc., this fall. 

The New York independent, 
WPIX, has revised its schedule 
of time costs in the Class A cate- 
gory, but the price remains $1,200 
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per hour. Class A one-minute an- 
nouncements go up $25 to $225; 
other Class A slots are raised pro- 
portionally. 

Class B time (Sunday from 
noon to 7 p. m. now is in this class- 
ification) will be $900 hourly, 
compared with $720 on the old 
card, The Class C hourly rate, 
formerly $480, becomes $600. 

WOR-TV, New York, recently 
announced that its Class A time 
—now $1,200 hourly—will cost 
$1,500 as of Oct. 1. 


NAB Calls on AM 
Stations for Rate 
and Cost Studies 


WasHIncTON, Aug. 24—The Na- 
tional Assn. of Broadcasters has 
stepped into the squabble over 
radio rates, proposing today: (1) 
that the radio industry make its 
own cost and rate studies before 
acting on demands for rate re- 
ductions, and (2) that pending the 
completion of such studies—prob- 
ably by March 1, 1951—broadcast- 
ers maintain their existing rates, 

In proposing the study, NAB 
General Manager William BB. 
Ryan brings the association into a 
discussion which had heretofore 
been confined to ANA and the 
four networks. 

Mr. Ryan said such a study 
would provide “the true facts con- 
cerning the rate structure of all 
radio stations with reference to 
circulation, as they compare with 
other advertising media and to 
evaluate the relation of station 
rates to station operating costs.” 


m While there would be no ef- 
forts to determine individual sta- 
tion rates, he explained that the 
study “would develop basic infor- 
mation to enable station operators 
realistically to evaluate the com- 
petitive position of their own 
medium and in turn to determine 
for themselves their individual 
rates with reference to all competi- 
tive media as well as in the light 
of their own station operating 
costs.” 

Whether or not the study is 
made apparently rests on the re- 
action voiced by broadcasters at- 
tending the series of NAB dis- 
trict meetings currently under 
way. 

Though the idea is entirely Mr. 
Ryan’s, it is known that he dis- 
cussed it informally with NAB 
board members during the special 
board meeting held here — in 
August. 

In proposing that industry ee 
bers underwrite such a rate and 
cost survey, Mr. Ryan said direc- 
tion of the project could be as- 
signed to NAB’s Broadcast Ad- 
vertising Bureau committee, head- 
ed by Robert D. Swezey, WDSU, 
New Orleans. The committee 
would retain an independent re- 
search organization to make the 
analysis. 

Urging stations “not to yield to 
pressures from organized groups 
of buyers,” Mr. Ryan argued: 
“In order that the survey truly 
reflect the facts, maintenance of 
existing rates until its completion 
is essential.” 


Axelsen Names Bennett V. P. 


L. C. Bennett has been named a 
vice-president in the Salt Lake 
City office of Axelsen Advertis- 
ing Agency, Denver. Mr. Bennett 
and Cory D. Clark Jr., vice-presi- 
dent, will jointly operate the Salt 
Lake City office so that Tom Axel- 
sen can spend more time in Den- 
ver. 


NOVEL XMAS CARDS 


Want to produce your own Greet- 
ing Cards? Have me design some- 
thing UNIQUE for you. Hurry! 


“That Fellow Bott” 


Leo P. Bott, Jr., 64 E. Jackson, Chicago 
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SHORT COPY sells dairy products 


iii 


hc _ 


“Products like ice cream, milk and cream require copy with taste-appeal, 


and Outdoor is the medium that provides it for us.” 


C2 OC halle 


PAUL B. EATON 


Advertising Manager, H. P. Hood & Sons 


9 One of a series of advertisements promoting a better under- 
standing and appreciation of Outdoor Advertising — sponsored by 


The Standard Group 


OF OUTDOOR ADVERTISING COMPANIES 


} JOHN DONNELLY & SONS * CENTRAL OUTDOOR ADVERTISING CO., INC. * THE PACKER CORPORATION 
serving one-fifth WALKER & COMPANY * WHITMIER & FERRIS CO., INC. * ROCHESTER POSTER ADVERTISING CO., INC. 
of the nation’s E. A. ECKERT ADVERTISING CO. * PORTER POSTER SERVICE * SLAYTON & CO. * THE HARRY H. PACKER CO. 
consumers . . . BORK POSTER SERVICE * SUNSET OUTDOOR ADVERTISING CO. * BREMERTON POSTER ADVERTISING CO. 

C. E. STEVENS CO. « STANDARD OUTDOOR ADVERTISING, INC., 444 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 22 » 
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Don Lee Signs Farm Group 


California Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration has signed a 52-week con- 
tract with the California-Don Lee 
Mutual Network to sponsor a 15- 
minute farm service broadcast to 
be heard five times a week over 
most of the network’s California 
stations. The initial show will be 
aired Sept. 4. West-Marquis Inc., 
San Francisco, is the federation’s 
agency. 


News items, advertisements from 
U.S. newspapers and magazines. 
BURRELLE’S PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 


Telephone: 165 Church St., 
BA 7-5371 New York 7 


"Memos for Men’ 
Signs for Fall 
Radio Show on ABC 


Cuicaco, Aug. 23—Memos for 
Men Inc., producer of “Memos for 
Men,” a participation advertising 
column scheduled to appear once 
a month in Collier’s starting Oct. 
14 (AA, July 17), has signed with 
the American Broadcasting Co. for 
a 15-minute “Memos for Men” ra- 
dio show, starting Sept. 30. 

Initially the show will be heard 
over Station WENR here every 
Saturday, immediately following 
that station’s football-game-of- 
the-week. At a later date it will 
be offered to ABC owned and af- 
filiated network stations. 

The program’s format will con- 
sist of “memos” aimed at the male 
listener, covering a wide range of 
subjects from different sports to 
parodies and political satire. Ad- 
vertising spots will be one minute 
in duration, and there will be 


about four spots per program. 

There will be a definite tie-in 
on the program with the “Memos” 
page appearing in Collier’s, and the 
program’s announcer, like the ed- 
itor of the “Memos” page, will be 
Ter.” 

The program will be produced 
under the joint ownership of 
Memos for Men Inc. and ABC. 
Hamilton Advertising Agency here 
handles the Memos account. 


Celotex Appoints Dierking 


E., E. Dierking has been appoint- 
ed assistant general sales manager 
of Celotex Corp. He was formerly 
manager of the corporation’s Chi- 
cago sales branch, and is suc- 
ceeded in that position by J. E. 
Varlie, former assistant manager 
of the Chicago branch. 


Barberi Heads Paint Sales 


Valentine & Co., New York, 
manufacturer of paints, has ap- 
pointed A. P. Barberi, formerly 
sales manager of the _ eastern 
trade sales division, as general 
sales manager. 
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WASHINGTON, Aug. 21—Depart- 
ment store sales figures for the 
week ended Aug. 12 were still sub- 
stantially ahead of the correspond- 
ing week’s figures for last year, 
with dollar volume registering a 
nationwide 26% increase. Compar- 
isons of the standings of the sep- 
arate districts and cities, however, 
indicate that war-scare buying is 
continuing to subside. 

For the week ended July 29, the 
index figure was 296. For the 
week ended Aug. 5, the figure was 
295, while for the week ended Aug. 
12 the index figure dipped to 275 
(1935-39 equals 100). 

East Coast districts registered the 
only gains over the week ended 
Aug. 5; the Boston district was 
up 22%; New York and Philadel- 
phia districts showed gains of 10% 
and 4%, respectively. Boston led 


to Spanish and Weltevreden. 


In any language, it's Monsen 


Advertisers and their agencies who beam printed mate- 
rial to export markets get the most complete foreign language typo- 


graphic service from Monsen-Chicago—from Chinese and Russian 


For foreign language typography it’s easy—and economi- 


cal to work with Monsen. Foreign typography service includes expert 


translation, accurate typography, including the use of correct accent 


and proper punctuation marks. 


It’s important to the sale of your products in foreign 


markets to have your message colloquially and idiomatically correct. 


And equally important is the appearance and correctness of the 


typographic matter—your sales message. 


Build good will and sales in foreign language markets 


with the more than 50 foreign faces and accents available at 


Monsen-Chicago and Monsen-Los Angeles. 


CHICAGO 
LOS ANGELES 


* East of the Rockies it’s Monsen-Chicago at 22 East Illinois Street 
* On the Pacific Coast it’s Monsen-Los Angeles at 928 South Figueroa Street 


Reserve Figures on Department Store Sales 


DEPARTMENT: STORE 


1935.39 EQUALS 100 


Week to Aug. 12, ’50..p275 
Week to Aug. 5, ’50......295 
Week to July 29, ’50....296 
Week to Aug. 13, ’49....218 
Week to Aug. 6, ’49......228 
Week to July 30, '49....209 
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pPreliminary. P 
Figs. not adjusted seasonally. 


all cities with a 24% rise. 3 

Sales were off from the precetif 
ing week in most of the other di# 
tricts, with the Southwest and 
West Coast areas taking the heav- 
iest losses. 

Dallas registered the largest de- 
cline among the cities with a 32% 
drop; San Antonio was off 27%, 
Los Angeles, 24%, and St. Joseph, 
23%. 
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To Push Lucky Leaf Line 


Knouse Foods Cooperative Inc., 
Peach Glen, Pa., will push its 
Lucky Leaf line (sliced apples, 
apple butter, apple sauce, etc.) 
with a four-color page in Life on 
Oct. 2 and again on Nov. 6, 2/3- 
page in four-colors in the October 
Good Housekeeping, and 7/10- 
page in .four-colors in This Week 
Magazine on Oct. 22 and Nov. 19. 
Progressive Grocer will carry a 
spread and Chain Store Age and 
Super Market Merchandising one 
page each in their August and 
September issues. Charles W. 
Hoyt Co., New York, is the agen- 
cy. 


Asher Opens Agency 


Frederick Asher Inc. has opened 
offices at 20 N. Wacker Dr., Chi- Bim 
cago, to handle direct and gen- Rim 
eral advertising. Officers are Fred- ; 
erick Asher, president; Charles E. 
Compton, vice-president; Roberts 
Miller, secretary; and Egon Un-@ 
gar, art director. Mr. Asher was 
formerly advertising manager of 
Consolidated Book Publishers. 
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Macaroni Makers 
Jan Ad, Publicity 
Drive in October 


New York, Aug. 23—A full- 
scale advertising, publicity and 
nerchandising program will be 
onducted during “National Maca- 
oni Week,” Oct. 5-14, to help gro- 
ers boost sales of macaroni prod- 
,cts and foods served with them. 
: will be the largest campaign 
wn the industry history, according 
to Robert M. Green, secretary of 
the National Macaroni Institute. 

Macaroni manufacturers and 
other members of the food indus- 
try have scheduled thousands of 
lines of advertising for October 
placement in magazines and news- 
pipers, to call the public’s atten- 

m to “Macaroni Week” and mac- 
. oni, spaghetti and egg noodle 
products. 

In addition to local and network 
radio and television ads, an in- 
tensive publicity program will use 
these media as well as newspapers 
and magazines. Recipes, photo- 
graphs and stories will be sent 
to women’s page editors and news 
editors throughout the country. 


# Scripts and program suggestions 
are being sent to radio and TV 
stations, producers and writers, 
and point of sale material is being 
made available to retail stores. 
Similar material will be sent to 
press services and syndicates, as 
well as 12,000 newspapers. 

Participation in National Maca- 
roni Week by companies in food 
fields related to the macaroni in- 
dustry will include use of mer- 
chandising material and newspa- 
per, magazine and car card adver- 
tisements. 

Advertising by these companies 
is profitable, the institute says, 
because surveys show that more 
than 75% of the shoppers who buy 
macaroni products also purchase 
additional food items to be served 
with them. 


‘God Was Really 
First Advertiser,’ 
Says Rev. Perdue 


DALLAS, Aug. 22—Admen, meet 
the Rev. Guy E. Perdue, a minister 
who is really an adman at heart! 

Urging his White Rock Method- 
ist Church to use advertising to 
build the congregation, the pastor 
wrote Aug. 11 in the “Dallas 
s World,” church weekly: 

“God was the original advertiser. 
He hung out the stars and said, 
‘The heavens declare the Glory of 
God.’ The flood came and He put 
the rainbow in the sky to adver- 
tise that this would not happen 
again.” 

The Rev. Mr. Perdue argued 
that The Church is “the biggest 
business in the world” having the 
“best merchandise.” 

He added: “A sane, wholesome 
program of publicity is strictly in 
accord with the spirit of Christ.” 


APRA Announces Competition 


The American Public Relations 
Assn., Washington, D. C., has an- 
nounced its 1950 public relations 
awards competition. Any person, 
company, association or other or- 
ganization engaged in public rela- 
tions work during 1949-1950 is 
eligible to compete in one of 12 
Classifications. Entry fee is $15, 
and the deadline is Sept. 30. It is 
expected that the association’s 
anvil awards will be presented at 
the annual meeting in Washington, 
tentatively set for Nov. 14. 


Oster Appoints G. M. Douma 


George M. Douma has been ap- 
pointed sales manager of the elec- 
tric housewares division of the 
John Oster Mfg. Co., Racine, Wis. 
He formerly was sales manager of 
the electrical division of Nesco 
Inc., Milwaukee. 


Art Group Names Lohr 


George A. Lohr, for 27 years 
owner of his own studio for the 
fields of commercial art, illustra- 
tion and photography in graphic 
applications, has been appointed 
president of the Washington Chap- 
ter, American Institute of Graphic 
Arts. 


Sani-Wax Names Tracy-Locke 


Tracy-Locke Co., Dallas, has 
been appointed to handle adver- 
tising and sales promotion of Sani- 
Wax Co., Dallas, manufacturer of 
Sani-Wax cleaner. 


Elects Conkey Agency Head 


Albert D. Conkey, formerly vice- 
president, has been elected presi- 
dent of Wolfe-Jickling-Conkey, 
Detroit agency, following the res- 
ignation of Ralph L. Wolfe. 


> 


Liberty Opens New Office 


A national and New York of- 
fice of Liberty Broadcasting Sys- 
tem has been established at 299 
Madison Ave. Morgan Ryan, na- 
tional sales manager, will be in 
charge. 


To Guenther, Brown & Berne 


Charles Serey, formerly adver- 
tising manager of Williams Mfg. 
Co., Portsmouth, O., has been 
named to head the production de- 
partment of Guenther, Brown & 
Berne, Cincinnati agency. 


Bakes Joins General Paint 


Norman H. Bakes, formerly with 
J. J. Gibbons Ltd., Vancouver, 
B. C., agency, has been named as- 
sistant advertising manager of 
General Paint Corp. of Canada 
Ltd., Vancouver. 


Flintkote Names McAneny 


Harold D. McAneny, former ad- 
vertising manager of Richmond 
Radiator Co., New York, affiliate 
of Reynolds Metals Co., has been 
named advertising director of 
Flintkote Co., New York, roofing 


‘and siding. 
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Joins Palm & Patterson 


Palm & Patterson, Cleveland, has 
appointed J. L. Gibson as account 
executive. He formerly had been 
account executive with Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Cleve- 
land, on the General Electric lamp 
account. 


Specialists in SILK SCREEN PRINTING 
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The Resurgence of Newspapers 

The special section beginning on Page 29 of this issue reviews the 
history of the daily newspaper as an advertising medium during the 
past quarter century. 

It is a particularly interesting and encouraging review because it 
tells the story of a major advertising medium which slipped badly 
competitively—partly, but by no means entirely, due to external con- 
ditions—but then shook itself out of its lethargy and re-emerged as a 
stronger and more potent force than ever before. 

The history of the newspaper industry in the past 25 years, as it 
relates not only to its advertising but also to its editorial character- 
istics, demonstrates again that a basic medium of communication—or 
a basic advertising medium—cannot be counted out because of the 
addition to the scene of new media of communication or of advertis- 
ing. 

But it also demonstrates again that the familiar adage that “God 
helps those who help themselves” is more than an interesting collec- 
tion of words. 

In the last analysis, companies, advertising media, and all sorts 
of enterprises die more often from their own basic faults or lack of 
intelligent enterprise than they do from the application of external 
forces, no matter how directly competitive they may be. 

The things that live to weather the storms of new competition are 
the things which have the ability to re-orient themselves, to make 
fundamental changes in method or direction, and to adapt themselves 
—as everything must ultimately—to the current demands of the mar- 
ketplace. 

For several years it looked as though the combination of a major 
depression, plus the practically simultaneous development of radio 
as a potent competitor—might relegate the once-mighty newspaper 
to a relatively minor position in the advertising arena. 

But once the newspapers had a chance to assess the situation and 
to realize its inherent gravity, they did a magnificent job of develop- 
ing unanimity of purpose and creating the mechanisms which enabled 
them to regain a major seat among the mighty. 

The lean years were not especially pleasant for them, but it seems 
certain that newspapers are better means of communication—and 
better advertising media—now than they would have been if the 
twin threats of depression and radio had not shaken them out of their 
self-satisfied lethargy and induced them to re-examine themselves 
and their product under the piercing microscope of necessity. 


There Are No New Things 


One gathers that at least two advertisers are convinced that there 
are no new things in advertising—only variations on old, familiar 
themes. 

Lucky Strike has reached back 20 years or more to pull its “Be 
Happy—Go Lucky” ad theme off the shelf, and Hart Schaffner & 
Marx is unashamedly telling its dealers that “our latest pioneering 
effort in advertising is based on small space editorial advertising that 
we started nearly 50 years ago.” 

Advertising men—and particularly bright youngsters with ants 
in their pants—should take the lesson to heart. Good advertising, 
like almost any good thing, is rarely likely to be something “com- 
pletely new and different,” but instead an adaptation or a refine- 
ment of something else. Knowledge and progress, in advertising as in 
any other field, must to a major extent be built upon the accumulated 
experiences of those who have gone before. 

Blind subservience to the past is of course ridiculous, but no more 
ridiculous than blind “breaking with the past.” Nothing ought to 
be repeated just because it has always been done that way; and 
nothing ought to be discarded just because some one else once used 
it. The merit of the instrument, rather than its age, ought always to 
be the governing factor. 
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—This Week Magazine 


“Would you be able to see over a dozen oranges?” 


What They're Saying 


Advertising in Britain 

We have had our difficulties in 
British advertising, and many of 
these difficulties still persist. One 
of the worst is the physical dif- 
ficulty due to the shortage of 
newsprint. We got down to the 
four-page newspaper during the 
war, and have gradually climbed 
up to what we call the seven-page 
newspaper, which of course means 
six pages one day and eight the 
next... 

Perhaps a more serious problem 
for advertising in the last few 
years has been the condition of 
a chronic seller’s market, That 
is due to the shortages created by 
the war and by conditions follow- 
ing the war which have made it 
necessary for us to concentrate a 
large portion of our consumer 
goods production upon the ex- 
port market. 

There is still aggressive sales- 
manship on some lines in Great 
Britain, but, broadly speaking, ad- 
vertising has had to adjust itself to 
a new state of things and it has 
had to extend itself into new fields 
of public information and educa- 
tion. 

We in Britain have nationalized 
a number of the industries pro- 
viding public services which are, 
in their nature, to a large degree 
natural monopolies. I refer, for ex- 
ample, to the electric and gas sup- 
plies, to railroads and to our coal 
industry, which is rather a special 
case and not in all respects anal- 
ogous to your coal industry. In 
these nationalized industries there 
is a very interesting situation ex- 
isting today. We have advertising 
playing a very large part. We have 
advertising being used by these 
national boards in control of the 
nationalized industries to secure 
public acceptance for the new or- 
der of things, and also to con- 
vince the consumer that nation- 
alized industries serve him better 
than private enterprise. 

In the case of those other indus- 
tries not nationalized, like iron 
and steel which were under threat 
before the last election, they have 
been using the power of adver- 
tising vigorously to justify their 
own positions as private enter- 
prise servants of the consumer. 
So you have the publicly con- 
trolled industries and the private 


enterprise industries actively com- 


peting to convince the consumer 
that they are able to serve him 
best. The medium they are using 
is largely the medium of advertis- 
ing. 

Do not be alarmed about the old 
country. Advertising, believe me, 
is in a healthy state in Britain to- 
day. 

—Hon. F. P. Bishop, M. P., London, 


England, to the Advertising Federa- 
tion of America Convention in Detroit. 


Expanding the Economy 

It is significant to me that no 
matter how deep our economic dis- 
tress—even including the darkest 
days of the depression—there was 
never any time when any substan- 
tial, responsible area of the Amer- 
ican electorate seriously chal- 
lenged the profit motive in our 
economic system. There have been 
times when many Americans were 
disturbed...over the excess of 
profit-taking, but no _ political 
party which advocated the elimin- 
ation or even the sharp curtail- 
ment of the profit motive ever re- 
ceived more than a paltry fraction 
of extremist votes... 

If we can assume, then, that 
most Americans sincerely and gen- 
uinely believe in the profit system 
and a free enterprise system... 
the responsibility of organized in- 
dustry today in—or for—an ex- 
panding economy rests on a con- 
tinuous demonsiration of faith in 
America and in the good sense of 
her people... 

When there are jobs for all of 
our people, when the door of op- 
portunity continues to remain 
open, then we need have no fears 
as to our nation’s future. 

To keep our system operating 
successfully, we must continue to 
expand. There are a lot of young 
people coming out of our schools 
and colleges...and to many of 
them free enterprise is just an ab- 
stract phrase. 

Can we make it a reality? 

This is our basic responsibility. 

—Rep. Frank Buchanan, before 


Spring Meeting, American Trade 
Assn. Executives, Washington. 


Keeping Them Informed 
Suspicion and fear can be min- 
imized only through able admin- 
istration of sound policies by man- 
agement, one of which is to keep 
people informed about their job, 
their company and their work en- 


vironment. 


—Curtis H. Gager, 
General Foods Corp. 


Vice-President, 


ce 
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Rough Proofs 


Labor experts say the cause of 
collective bargaining was greatly 
advanced when Gene Tierney was 
placed on the executive board of 
the Screen Actors’ Guild. 


@ 

Michigan Ave. observers fee] 
Phil Wrigley is having almost as 
much trouble running the clock 
in the Wrigley Tower as the base- 
ball team at Wrigley Field. 


e 

Readers of the I-can-get-it-for- 
you-wholesale saga in ADVERTISING 
AcE are probably convinced by 
now that “wholesale” is a very 
elastic term. 

* 

Making a success of a new 
magazine is admittedly difficult, 
but not nearly so hard as convinc- 
irfg skeptical capitalists that they 
should supply the bank roll. 

* 

Quinlan Pretzel Co. has started 
TV promotion in the Philadelphia 
market, and the campaign should 
be enthusiastically supported by 
makers of the foamy stuff that is 
always seen near the product. 


4 

Television felt just like Cinder- 
ella with the prince’s glass slipper 
after $800,000 was paid for the 
1950 world’s series video rights, 
with the radio deal calling for only 
$175,000. 

* 

“They are not afraid of price 
tags,” says a national magazine 
admiringly of its readers. 

They know that in this inflated 
world today’s prices are always 
lower than tomorrow’s. 


® 

Admen privileged to read Cos- 
mopolitan, who vied for a Chevro- 
let in its quiz contest last year, 
will have a chance to win a Cadil- 
lac convertible in 1950. There’s 
nothing too good for the space 
buyers. 

* 

It is pure admiration, without 
a touch of snobbery, that leads 
veteran owners of General Motors’ 
proudest product to refer to their 
patrician possessions as Cads. 

7 

“Are you successful but un- 
happy in your present advertis- 
ing agency connection?” asks a 
classified advertiser. 

If you’re successful, ou’re not 
unhappy, even with ulcers. 

7 

Wearing a hat may ward off 
sinus trouble, says a member of 
the Hat Research Foundation. 

Best way to put over that story 
with obstinate males is to arrange 
with the Weather Bureau for 
bigger and better snowstorms. 

* 

“From city directories, phone 
books and people in the vicinity, 
‘ry to ferret out what’s behind an 
anonymous inquiry,” says the 
story on Monsanto’s follow-up 
methods. 

Even Sherlock Holmes might 
need a little more material to 
work on. 

2 


The introduction of smaller ci- 
gars to appeal to women is being 
considered by the industry. 

Oh, well, the clinging-vine type 
is in the minority now, anyway. 

Copy CuB 
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One half of the 
Philadelphia Market 
lives outside the city limits 


Make your advertising dollars 
reach out to the thriving towns 
and communities that surround 
Philadelphia... as well as 
the metropolitan area itself 
... Invest them in THE 
PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER! 


+ CD 


e : INQUIRER GIVES INTENSE 
: COVERAGE IN THE CITY AS 


> a WELL AS THE SUBURBAN AREA 
. “S es _ , xe: 


Che Philadelphia Pnguirer 


NOW IN ITS 17TH CONSECUTIVE YEAR OF 
TOTAL ADVERTISING LEADERSHIP IN PHILADELPHIA 


3 
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Exclusive Advertising Representatives: 
ROBERT R. BECK, Empire State Bidg., N.Y.C., Longacre 5-5232; EDWARD J. LYNCH, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Andover 3-6270; GEORGE S. DIX, Penobscot Bidg., Detroit, Woodward 5-7260 
West Coast Representatives: FITZPATRICK & CHAMBERLIN, 155 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Garfield 1-7946 * 1127 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, Michigan 0578 
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W: HOLD with the philosopher who said, 
‘“Many a man fails as an original thinker 
simply because his memory is too good.” 


The curse of a good memory is that it’s al- 
ways easier to remember how a thing was done 
than to think of a better way to do it. And 
people are prone to take the easier road. 


To counteract that very human failing, we 
make the ability to produce fresh current think- 
ing the measurement of everyone who works 
at Young & Rubicam—for we think it is the 


greatest asset an advertising agency can offer 
its clients. 


When people realize that their incomes, their 
security, their personal success depend on how 
well they do a thing, they usually end up doing 
it very well indeed. 


Take proficiency at providing fresh current 
thinking — apply such thinking with judgment 
—and you have the approach that Y&R uses 
effectively for many different products, in many 
different fields. 


YOUNG & RUBICAM, INC; 


Advertising + New York Chicago Detroit San Francisco 
Hollywood Montreal Toronto Mexico City London 
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‘Ebony’ Survey 
Reveals Negro 
Buying Habits 


New York, Aug. 22—What are 
the brand preferences of Negro 
families? What are their buying 
intentions for the future? 

A great deal of information on 
these and other questions relating 
to America’s 15,000,000 colored 
consumers is available in a recent 
survey made for Ebony magazine 
by Daniel Starch & Staff. Although 
the study covers only a sample 
representative of the publication’s 
circulation—a considerably higher 
income group than the national 
level of the Negro population—it is 
indicative of the general buying 
habits and intentions of this major 
minority market. 

Some 1,245 Ebony readers—622 
men and 623 women—were inter- 
viewed in cities and towns 
throughout the U. S. Geographical- 
ly the sample was divided as fol- 
lows: 25.7%, New England and 
Middle Atlantic; 20.1%, South At- 
lantic and East South Central; 
27.9%, East North Central; 10.2%, 
West South Central; 9.5%, Moun- 
tain and Pacific; 6.6%, West North 
Central. Interviews were conduct- 
ed from March through June of 
this year. 


ws This is the first instalment of a 
cumulative study to be compiled 
in an annual report covering a 
sample of about 4,000 persons. 

Approximately 38.2% of the sub- 
scribers owned an automobile 
while 19.2% plan to buy a car 
within the next year. Favorite 
brands among owners: Buick, 
17.4%, Ford, 13.9%, and Chevrolet, 
12.6%. 

Phileco was the leader among 
Ebony families owning radios, 
with 23.7%. Next in line: Zenith, 
11.3%, RCA Victor, 10.6%, and 
Emerson, 9.4%. Philco also had a 
slight edge in the radio-phono- 
graph and record playing cate- 
gories, with RCA Victor as a close 
second. 

Pace setter in the popular rec- 
ords field was Decca, which was 
listed by nearly two-thirds of the 
people (63.9%) who said they 
owned discs. RCA Victor and Col- 
umbia were running neck and 
neck in the classical records com- 
petition. 

Most popular names in home 
appliances, and the percentage 
preferring each, were: refrigera- 
tors—General Electric, 20.2; Frig- 
idaire, 14.1; vacuum cleaners— 
Hoover, 27.1; Electrolux, 16.9; 
washing machines—Maytag, 12.5; 
Thor, 9.1. Ownership ranged from 
35.3% for washing machines to 
75.5% for refrigerators. 


w There was a notable variance 
in the cigaret likes of men and 
women. Tops among men, 
with percentages, were: Camel, 
35.6; Philip Morris, 22.8; Lucky 
Strike, 16.6; Chesterfield, 15.6. 
Best sellers in the female market: 
Philip Morris, 30.5; Camel, 20.9; 
Chesterfield, 16.1; Lucky Strike, 
14.1. 

Predominant brands in the al- 


coholic beverage category, and 
percentage naming each: Scotch 
whisky—White Horse (45.6 men 
and 41.6 women) and Haig & Haig 
(14.0 men and 11.0 women) ; bond- 
ed whisky—I. W. Harper (13.6 
men and 15.9 women) and Old 
Grand Dad (14.2 men and 12.3 
women); blended whisky—Sea- 
gram’s 7 Crown (23.1 men and 
26.1 women) and Schenley (15.8 
men and 18.0 women); wine— 
Manischewitz (17.2 men and 29.0 
women); beer—Pabst (19.5 men 
and 17.6 women) and Schlitz (10.5 
men and 9.8 women). 
Consumption of soft drinks was 
high—over 90%-—for both sexes. 
Most liked for nearly half the 
men and more than half the 
women was Coca-Cola. Next were 
Pepsi-Cola and Seven-Up. 


m Other brand preferences, and 
percentage naming each, were: 
margarine—Nucoa (16.1) and 
Parkay (15.0); tea—Lipton (67.7); 
coffee—Maxwell House (36.5); 
instant coffee—Nescafe (32.0); 
canned milk—Pet (45.6) and Car- 


nation (43.2); canned soup— 
Campbell’s (90.9); dry cereals— 
Kellogg’s (67.3); hot cereal—Qua- 
ker and Mother’s Oats (56.0). 

Cleansing powder—Ajax (41.1); 
laundry soap—lIvory(21.9) and 
Tide (20.1); bath soap—lIvory 
(22.6) and Lux (16.4); toothpaste 
—Colgate (45.1) and Ipana (18.9); 
shampoo—Drene (19.9). Among 
aspirins, Anacin and Bayer were 
preferred. 

Only women were questioned 
concerning their choice in food, 
cosmetics, toilet articles, etc. 

First placers in other categories 
covered: Arrid (deodorant); Jer- 
gens (hand lotion); Pond’s (facial 
cream); Revlon (nail polish and 
lipstick), and Lentheric (per- 
fume). 


ws Most of the readers said they 
prefer to see Negro models in ad- 
vertisements, but a noteworthy 
minority—37.6% of the men and 
36.8% of the women—said it 
“didn’t matter” whether ads fea- 
tured Negro or white models. 
Pointing out that this question had 


been included in the survey de- 
spite a somewhat unsatisfactory 
wording, Ebony suggested that the 
results on this particular point are 
not conclusive enough to sway a 
decision in either direction. How- 
ever, the magazine has made a 
protracted study of this problem 
and is prepared to make specific 


recommendations on individual 
campaigns. 
Other interesting by-product 
findings: 


More than half the interviewees 
—52.6% of the men and 59.7% of 
the women—reported they had not 
been to the movies in the past 
week. 

The Negro market appears to be 
an ideal one for hat manufacturers. 
Of the men questioned, 81.0% 
were hat wearers. A survey made 
some years ago for the Hat Re- 
search Foundation indicated that 
only 41.5% of the country’s total 
male population wears hats. 


a Ebony, which recently sub- 
scribed to the regular Starch con- 
sumer magazine reports and will 
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be listed in the next annual Starch 
report on magazines, scored high 
in its first ad readership checks, 
Its “noted” and “read most” scores 
outranked general magazines on 
identical ads and similar ads for 
several products. In the future, 
Starch will furnish monthly data 
to Ebony on the buying habits of 
its readers. 

The survey also provides de- 
tailed data on the cultural and 
economic characteristics of the 
picture magazine’s subscribers. 
More than 28% of them earn more 
than $4,000 annually; 18.2% of 
them have TV sets. There are one 
or more children in 44.3% of the 
families. Median age of Ebony 
subscribers is 33.5 years for men 
and 32.5 years for women. 


s Commenting on the significance 
of the preliminary findings con- 
cerning brand likes of Negro cus- 
tomers, William P. Grayson, east- 
ern advertising manager of the 
magazine, said: 

“This emphasizes again the great 
opportunity for advertisers to ele- 
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HELP YOURSELF to912 exciting awards worth 
$9700 in new “‘Cosmo-Quiz”’ contest based on 
Cosmopolitan’s Sept., 


Oct., and Nov. 


TLE LE ILE | ONES 5 IT 


issues. 


WANT TO 


ADILLAC 


YOU'RE ELIGIBLE, if you work for a national 
advertiser or an advertising agency—your wife 
and children are invited to participate, too. 


Re te t 
Pa eM. t Pode Pes 
si PSs Coerecnncianad 
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FIRST GRAND PRIZE 


Winner will receive a new 1951 Cadillac Convertible (illustration above shows 1950 model) on or about 
January 15, 1951, or as soon thereafter as manufacturer can make delivery under existing conditions. 


9. Pg. 145. Comparing their respec- 
tive achievements as conquerors, Na- 
poleon declared Caesar to be: 


eS See een eee iy as 4 ene ie re pe eee OR Oe fie en a ha aE Oe een Td Be 


JUST ANSWER THESE 
15 QUESTIONS FROM 
SEPT. COSMOPOLITAN! 


Page numbers in italics tell you where in Cosmopolitan you'll 
find the beginning of the feature on which the question is based. 4 


1. Pg. 34. Zsa Zsa is the nickname of: 
a. Sari Gabor c. Eva Gabor 
b. Magda Gabor d. Jolie Gabor 

2. Pg. 48. After her One Wonderful 
Night, Martha went to her office wear- 
ing a corsage of: 
a. 2 white roses c. 2 red roses 
b. 2 gardenias d. 4 white orchids 

3. Pg. 64. When dancing, the man 
should hold a woman: 
a. six inches away c. bodies touching 
b. heads touching d. at arm's length 

4. Pg. 29. Daphne drove their car 
over her husband because: 


a. he beat her c. he told her to 
b. he fell d. he didn't teach her to 
drive 


i Sie aS io a 


5. Pg. 56. In Happy Stella’s Schot- 
tische Five, Pansy played the: 
a. zither c. harmonica 
b. ukulele d. washboard 

6. Pg. 58. Phil Kraft said the time 
for a young woman to be in Paris is: 
a. Spring c. Fall 
b. Summer d. Winter 

7. Pg. 62. Gladys told George she 
was willing to trade her Ph. D. for: 
@. a grunior. c. a kiss 
b. a mink coat d. marriage 

8. Pg. 80. A chef was responsible for 
the name of one of these horses: 


a. Behave Yourself c. Broker's Tip 
b. Burgoo King d. Bubbling Over 


a) ee ee een 


a. beyond comparison c. notup tohis bootstraps 
b. his superior d. his equal 


10. Pg. 40. The first meeting between 
Sarah and Pitt Pine II took place at: 
a. the old Hawkins c. Dr. Petersen's party 

house d. Tanner, James & 
b. the Poise office Giesen 


11. Pg. 70. After Corregidor’s fall, the 
Japs installed John David Provoo in 
quarters once occupied by: 

a. Halsey c. MacArthur 
b. Quezon d. Wainwright 


12. Pg. 44. If you want to marry a 
secretary, you are advised to marry: 
a. a blonde ¢. your own 
b. a brunette d. someone else’s 


13. Pg. 74. All the following drugs are 
classified as antibiotics, except one: 
a. Penicillin c. Stibamine 
b. Polymyxin d. Streptomycin 

14. Pg. 50. According to J. Edgar 
Hoover, FBI agents were given the 
name ‘“‘G-Men” by: 
a. “Pretty Boy” Floyd c. “Machine Gun" Kelly 
b. “Shoe Box" Annie d. J. Edgar Hoover 

15. Pg. 66. On a visit one night to 
Coney Island, Dorothy and Dick took 
with them: 


a. a king and queen 
b. an actor 


c. their children 
d. a princess 
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yate their thinking and planning 
for the Negro market. The general 
assumption that this is simply a 
market for low cost goods is dis- 
credited by this study—as it has 
been by every other survey made 
on the subject. 

“But still the erroneous point of 
view persists in many quarters, 
despite the fact that prestige and 
quality—not cost—are the most 
important factors to stress when 
appealing to colored buyers. Be- 
cause of the psychological consid- 
erations involved, Negros are ex- 
tremely desirous of being iden- 
tified as customers who recognize 
and demand quality merchandise.” 


Plans Hat Campaign 


The Brigham-Hopkins Co., Bal- 
timore, maker of Hopkins straw 
and felt hats for men, is planning 
an ad program for the fall and 
spring in Esquire and in trade 
publications. A dealer campaign 
also is planned, including window 
and counter displays and dealer 
helps. Ray Austrian & Associates, 
New York, is the agency. 


Newspaper Controllers Set 
Time & Place for Convention 


The national convention of the 
Institute of Newspaper Controllers 
and Finance Officers, its third 
annual meeting, will be held in 
Cleveland at the Cleveland Hotel 
Oct. 15-18. 

G. S. Phillips, controller of the 
Washington Post, Washington, 
D. C., is chairman of the program 
committee. Frank T. Hodgdon Jr., 
controller of the Cleveland News 
and Plain Dealer, will serve as 
chairman of the arrangements 
committee. 


Blakeley to ‘Armed Force’ 


Maj. Gen. H. W. Blakeley, U. S. 
A. (Ret.), has been named ex- 
ecutive vice-president and associ- 
ate publisher of Armed Force, the 
military weekly. His appointment 
is part of Armed Force’s current 
expansion program. 


WTTM Names Press Head 
Mary Irish, previously of WSAY, 

Rochester, has been appointed 

a relations director of WTTM, 
renton. 


COLOR PHOTO POSTER—This poster is 
placed by Atlantic Refining Co., Philadelphia. Starting next month, the posters will 


feature color photographs of landscapes 
chrome development. N. W. Ayer 


the first in a series of outdoor posters 


in full 24-sheet poster size, a ne Koda- 
& Son, Philadelphia, is the Atiunees = 


Denver Bank Acquires KSFT 


The U. S. National Bank of Den- 
ver has acquired the Trinidad 
radio station, KSFT, formerly 
owned by Ellis P. Lupton, a mem- 
ber of the state legislature. The 
station is currently off the air 
under a 80-day silence permit 
granted June 27, to which an addi- 
tional 30-day extension was re- 


cently made. 


Plans New ‘Boys’ Life’ Column 


“Browsing for Gifts and - 
micks” is the title of a pe 
umn which will appear in Boys’ 
Life beginning with the September 
issue. The column will feature gifts 
and products not widely publicized 
Special attention will be given to 
articles for hobby-minded boys 
Regular rates prevail for tie-in 
mail order advertising. 
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‘ WANT TO WIN 
Two-Week Bermuda 


Vacation for Two? 


, 


= mA 


Includes de luxe accommodations, New 
York to Hamilton and return, on Furness 
Line’s Queen of Bermuda; 9 days, with 
meals, at luxurious Princess Hotel; pri- 


vate car and driver for sightseeing. 


Se eisai atin 3 a eta 


Radio-Phono 


ae 


Bren 


Breakfront cabinet, with doors, 


WANT TO WIN 
New Zenith Television- 
Combination 


THIRD GRAND PRIZE 


pendale period, finished in swirl mahogany. 
Huge 238 square inch television screen, 
Armstrong FM and standard broadcast 
radio, 3-way automatic record changer. 


A 14-kt. solid gold Ronson 


ham, Oneida or Wallace). 


ae 


MONTHLY PRIZES 


For each of 3 months— 
September, October and November 


Ist MONTHLY AWARD 


lighter ($240.00 


value) or a Martin “60’’ outboard motor. 
t £8 
2nd MONTHLY AWARD 


A 34-piece set of sterling silverware (Gor- 


kw 
3rd MONTHLY AWARD 


Zenith Universal portable radio. 


in Chip- 


kw 
PLUS 300 ADDITIONAL PRIZES 


for runners-up each month, 
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Atlantic Schedules 
New Poster Series 
Using Color Photos 


PHILADELPHIA, Aug. 23—Atlantic 
Refining Co. will introduce an 
innovation to 24-sheet poster ad- 
vertising next month when it 
launches its fall outdoor drive. 

The new series of posters will 
feature color photographs of land- 
scapes in full 24-sheet size. Color 
photos have been used on a smaller 
scale as part of a poster, but large 
reproduction of Kodachromes is 
a new development. 

The September poster shows a 
New England scene with a back- 
ground of sky, water and a rock 
coast. In the foreground a car is 
shown traveling along a shoreline 
road. 

Copy is built around Atlantic’s 
new advertising theme, “Keeps 
Your Car on the Go,” and a repro- 
duction of the company’s service 
station sign. 


@ Posting, through N. W. Ayer & 
Son, will be located from Miami 
up through New England and 
west into sections of Ohio. More 
than 700 markets will be covered 
by 2,400 poster panels. 

Development of this new cam- 
paign posed a problem technically 
because it involved blowing up a 
4x5” Kodachrome into a size of 
8’8”x19’6”. The first step was to 
produce finished art in 15x34” size. 
This was accomplished by making 
separate prints of each half of 
the picture and pasting them to- 
gether in order to get large-size 
finished art suitable for repro- 
duction. Lithography is being used 
for the new poster series, with 
McCandlish Lithograph Corp. do- 
ing the printing. 

To find the right scenes, thou- 
sands of transparencies were stud- 
ied. After that, artists and litho- 
graphic experts added some im- 
provements, especially to get a 
real effect of perspective. For ex- 
ample, the landscape used in the 
September poster did not have a 
road in the foreground. A second 
photo was taken of a road and a 
car. This was stripped in over the 
scenery. 


Schedules New Publication 


A new bi-monthly trade pub- 
lication, Tots’ & Teens’ Merchan- 
diser, published by Fullerton Pub- 
lishing Co., Toronto, will make its 
bow with a September-October is- 
sue. Covering clothing, footwear, 
and other accessories for infants 
and children, the publication will 
have a circulation in excess of 
5,000. Trim page size is 8%x11%4” 
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Canadian Ad Volume Gains 12% in 6 Months 


Toronto, Aug. 22—According to 
the Aug. 19 issue of Marketing, 
Canadian advertising gained 
12.18% the first six months of this 
year as compared with the same 
period in 1949. Expenditures were 
$22,855,072, an increase of $2,480,- 
590. 

The weekly revealed that news- 
papers gained 16.11%, and took 
$11,740,822 of the total ad budget. 
Magazines were up 10.76% over 
the first six months of 1949, and 
accounted for $4,962,455; farm 
papers increased $2,494,230, or 
2.95%. 

Largest gain, 51.09%, was reg- 


istered: in the home furnishings, 
radio, household appliances and 
electrical supplies classification, 
which was up to $1,386,463 com- 
pared with $917,655 for the first 
six months,of last year. 


a The automotive classification 
showed the biggest dollar volume 
gain, from $1,945,321 to $2,833,- 
616—a rise of 45.61%. Financial, 
insurance, tobacco, and brewers 
and distillers also showed healthy 
advertising increases. 

According to Marketing, five 
classifications — confectionery, 
drugs and cosmetics, laundry soaps, 


8x10 genuine glossy photos 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 


Shorp. clear, ¢risp' Prompt Delivery’ 


Easy Chart Size 8x10 
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PHOTO- | 
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Ph: WH itehall 4-2930 
53-59 E. Illinois St. 


Chicago 11, Illinois 


household supplies and govern- 
ment—showed losses. Stationery 
had the greatest loss, 46.34%, 
while government advertising 
dropped 41.99%. - 

The article concludes that since 
1949 advertising expenditures were 
at an all-time high, “it looks as 
though 1950 would be another rec- 
ord breaker.” The paper pointed 
out that U. S. advertising was up 
6% for the first six months of 
1949, as cunperes to Canada’s 
12%. 


Powers School to Brown 

John Robert Powers School, New 
York, has appointed Arthur F. 
Brown Associates, Boston, to han- 
dle ‘advertising and public rela- 
tions. Newspapers, TV, radio and 
direct mail will be used. 


Names Chambers & Wiswell 
Chambers & Wiswell, Boston, 
has been named to handle the ad- 
vertising of C. A. Briggs Co., Cam- 
bridge, Mass., manufacturer of 


4 | H-B cough drops and candy prod- 


ucts. 


NEW FOR GLESSNER—Guenther, Brown 
& Berne, Cincinnati agency, designed this 
counter carton and the labels and boxes 
for Drake's children’s aspirin, a new 
product of Glessner Co., Findlay, O 


‘MTJ' Ups Ad Rates 

Effective with its January, 1951, 
issue, Merchants Trade Journal 
has increased its ad rates 10%. 
The rates are effective immediate- 
ly on all new business. There is 
no change in color or bleed rates. 


NEW ANTENNA MAKES WHO 


A FAR BETTER BUY THAN EVER! 


WHO's Potential Nighttime 
Audience Increased 92.7%! 


WHO will be operating soon with two new 50 kw transmitters 
(AM and FM), two new antennas, and a new 780-foot tower. 
Representing a $400,000 investment, this new equipment 
not only improves WHO’s transmission, but also brings 
two hundred thousand new people within WHO's .5 milli- 
volt contour — nearly three million new people within 


WHO's nighttime fading zone! 


Here are the figures: 


Population Inside 5 
Millivolt Contour 


Area Inside Nighttime 


Fading Zone (Sq. Miles) 
Population Inside Night- 


time Fading Zone 


2 


eis aA > SOOO onion ne 
Population figures based on 1940 | 


NEW AM EQUIPMENT 


WHO's new 780-foot tower, a 
300-degree vertical-directional- 
ized antenna, is the result of 
years of research and experimen- 
tation by WHO’s Technical Re- 
Before the 
equipment was actually built, a 
small model tower and antenna 
were erected and operated at 


search Laboratory. 


ten times WHO's 


This model test made it possible 
for WHO's engineers to perfect 


the design and to 


exactly what the new equipment 
would do in terms of more ef- 
fective transmission. The new 


the earth and 


tenna has been 


frequency. 


determine 


sible 


antenna’s design almost com- 
pletely eliminates unusable ra- 
diation above 40 degrees from 


energy to horizon levels. 


NEW FM EQUIPMENT 
A new 12-bay super-gain FM an- 


the top of the 780-foot tower. 
This antenna radiates 400 kw 
effective radiated power and is 
driven by a new 50 kw FM 
transmitter. Space has also been j 
provided on the tower for pos- 
future installation 
super-gain TV antenna. 


WHO’s major investment in new 
AM and FM equipment makes 
this station the most modern 50 
kw operation in the 
proof of WHO’s determination to 
provide its listeners with topnotch 
radio service . . . its advertisers 


U.S. — is 


with outstanding radio values. 


The 


1950 Iowa Radio Audience 


Survey} gives further evidence of 


interviews 


WHO's leadership . . . reveals 
that WHO is “listened to most” 
by 37.5% of Iowa’s radio families, 
daytime — 43.9%, nighttime. 


Get all the facts about WHO, in- 
cluding a complimentary copy of 
the 1950 Survey. Write direct or 
ask Free & Peters. 


+The 1950 Iowa Radio Audience Survey 
is the thirteenth annual study of radio 
listening habits in Iowa. It was conducted 
by Dr. F. L. Whan of Wichita University 
and his staff. It is based on personal 
with 9,215 Iowa families, 
scientifically selected from Iowa’s cities, 


towns, villages and farms. It is a “‘must’’ 


returns _ this 


installed near 


of a 


for every advertising, sales or marketing 
man who is interested in radio in general 
and the Iowa market in particular. 


W Inl © 


+ for lowa PLUS ¥ 


Des Moines eee 50,000 Watts 


Col. B. J. Palmer, President 
P. A. Loyet, Resident Manager 


FREE & PETERS, INC. 
National Representatives 
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Tompkins Book Tells 
Sales, Ad Aids for 
Small Manufacturer 


New YorK, Aug. 25-—“Between 
1940 and 1947, over 1,500 factories 
were absorbed or merged with 
larger companies. Now 300 large 
companies account for 60% of the 
value of manufactured articles 
produced each year. To make it 
more difficult for the small manu- 
facturer, there are now 48,000 
more manufacturing concerns than 
before the war.” 

But despite these handicaps, 
according to Norman Clyde Tomp- 
kins, manager of advertising, sales 
promotion and export sales, Rey- 
nolds Electric Co., River Grove, 
Ill., the small manufacturer “can 
continue to prosper and grow if 
he will take advantage of his 
many marketing opportunities and 
the many helping hands at his 
command.” 

This is explained in Mr. Tomp- 
kins’ new book, “Sales and Adver- 
tising Opportunities for the Small 
Manufacturer,” published by Funk 
& Wagnalls Co. in association with 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Co. 

His book is divided into three 
parts, namely, distribution of the 
product; sales promotion for the 
product; and methods, suggestions 
and examples for advertising the 
product. 

In the latter section, he deals 
at length with how advertising 
puts the “oomph” in modern busi- 
ness, how to crash the door to a 
vast market with national adver- 
tising, the magic power of pre- 
mium advertising, the importance 
of pre-selling your advertising 
program, and similar subjects. 

Mr. Tompkins’ book contains a 
wealth of factual data and specific 
examples on the use of advertising, 
and contains also a comprehensive 
reference index. 


ABC, CBS Incomes 
Up for First Half 


New York, Aug. 23—American 
Broadcasting Co. and Columbia 
Broadcasting System have report- 
ed sharp increases in net income 
for the first six months of this 
year. 

CBS’ net income for the 26 
weeks ended July 1, 1950, was 
$3,182,070, against $1,709,391 for 
the corresponding period last year. 
The curve of Columbia’s gross 
sales also is rising; they totaled 
$60,276,582 for the first six 
months of this year, against 
$52,885,319 for the same period in 
1949. 

ABC’s financial outlook was 
brightened by a net income of 
$180,000 for the first half of 1950. 
The network suffered a $46,141 
loss for the first six months of 
1949, due chiefly to heavy expendi- 
tures for telecasting facilities. 


Publishes Jordan's TV Study 


A study entitled “The Long 
Range Effect of Television and 
Other Factors on Sports Attend- 
ance” (AA, May 22), by Jerry N. 
Jordan, graduate student at the 
University of Pennsylvania, has 
been published by Radio-Tele- 
vision Manufacturers Assn. and 
distributed to groups interested in 
the problem. TV will not harm 
sports attendance and may help 
to increase it, Mr. Jordan con- 
cludes. For $1 copies are avail- 
able from Radio-Television Manu- 
facturers Assn., 1317 F St., N. W., 
Washington 4, D. C. 


Kraft to Sponsor Two ‘Shows 


“The Falcon,” Kraft Food Co.’s 
summer replacement for “The 
Great Gildersleeve,” will get a 
winter position on NBC’s Sunday 
afternoon lineup, when “Gilder- 
sleeve” returns to his regular 
NBC Wednesday night spot. Need- 
ham, Louis & Brorby, in charge of 
production for both shows, will 
share the billings with J. Walter 
Thompson Co. 
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day Nor the power of the magazine that outsells* every weekly, 


alr and every other monthly magazine in the world at concen OURN AL 


will * ABC averages, 12 months, 1949; ABC report, first 3 months, 1950 
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LMoogriphy by STECHER - TRAUNG 


ts 


When you need material produced in full color—be it at the 
idea stage or approaching point of delivery—you'll find it to 


your advantage to use “Lithography by Stecher-Traung.” Proven economy 


—experienced craftsmanship—unexcelled quality control—that’s 
what you get from Stecher-Traung. And COMPLETE service! Take 
this advertisement as an example. It was handled entirely by us. We 
even coated the paper and ground the inks! We set the type ourselves 
—on film! Our engravers made the color plates. We lithographed 
hundreds of thousands of copies, all colors at one time, on 
high-speed, four-color presses. NOW-—let us show you 


what we can do for you! 


SPECIALISTS IN FULL COLOR—Consumer Folders * Booklets * Catalogs * Circulars * Broadsides 
Labels * Box Wraps * Streamers * Displays * Posters * Folding Boxes * Merchandise Cards 
Seed Packets * Specialty Envelopes * Full Color Letterheads ° Greeting Cards 


STECHER-7RAUNG 


LITHOGRAPH CORPORATION 


Plants at 
Rochester 7, New York e San Francisco 11, California 


Send for our new book 
“How To Save Money On 
FULL COLOR Lithography" 
—a helpful guide in pre- 
paring sales and adver- 
tising material. Write on 
company letterhead for Offices: Baltimore * Boston + Chicago * Columbus «+ Harlingen 

your free copy. Los Angeles + Macon + New York * Oakland + Philadelphia + Portland 

Rochester + Sacramento + San Francisco + St. Louis + Seattle 


Special New York Sales Associates —- Rode & Brand 
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Anderson Starts 
Windshield Wiper 
Safety Contest 


Gary, Inp., Aug. 23—The An- 
derson Co. here, manufacturer of 
windshield wiper equipment, has 
launched a nationwide memorial 
safety contest which will make 
available to automotive service 
men 31,500 cash rewards theoret- 
ically totaling $1,022,000. 

A certified public accounting 
company has selected from all 
over the U. S. a list of 31,500 li- 
cense numbers, according to John 
W. Anderson, president of Ander- 


son Co. Each number is dedicated 


to one of the 31,500 Americans 
killed in automotive accidents 
last year, and carries with it re- 
wards ranging up to $1,000. 


@ Whenever a service man in- 
stalls new wiper blades or arms 
on a vehicle carrying one of the 
winning numbers, and reports it, 
he receives a cash reward. These 
run from $10 to $20 on all but 
400 of the numbers, which carry 
awards of from $500 to $1,000. The 
higher awards in both categories 
are for installation of both wiper 
blades and arms. 

In addition to promoting sales of 
Anderson windshield wiper equip- 
ment, the memorial project is 
said by Anderson Co. to be in- 


TOYS 


40 million youngsters demand toys. Di ] y 


is a $300 MILLION Business! 


ihe a" 


TOYS AND NOVELTIES, “The Voice of the Industry”. Contact us for further information. 


TOYS & NOVELTIES 


BELL BUILDING 


CHICAGO 1, ILL. 


tended as a continuing reminder 
to all automotive service men to 
help keep wiper equipment in 
good condition and thus avoid 
possible smashups caused by ob- 
scured vision. 

Reincke, Meyer & Finn, Chicago, 
handles the Anderson account. 


Publishes Christmas Art 


Harry Volk Jr. Advertising, At- 
lantic City, has published the sec- 
ond edition of the “Clip Book of 
Christmas Art,” a collection of 576 
proofs suitable for offset paste-up 
or for line engravings. The draw- 
ings include Christmas alphabets, 
borders, illustrations, spots, back- 
grounds, etc. The price is $7.50. 


James Davis Joins Wycoff 


James H. Davis, former operator 
of his own agency, has joined Wy- 
coff Advertising Agency, San 
Francisco, as account executive. 


Hires Appoints Peter Hires 


Peter Hires has been appointed 
sales manager of the syrup and 
fixture division of Charles E. Hires 
Co., Philadelphia. 


Advertising Age, August 28, 


Out of Touch 


e FOR THE NOSTALGIC cliff- 
dwellers of the great American 
metropolis, steaming their way to 
their daily chores in scented sub- 
ways, a publication called The 
Prairie Farmer should have great 
appeal. It is edited by a homespun 
journalist named Paul C. John- 
son, a bulky man from the farms 
of Minnesota. Like many a good 
man with the farm in his heart, 
he has a clear and practical head. 
Journalist Johnson has only one 
expressed regret: He suspects oc- 
casionally that, because he is ten 
years away from the farm, he may 
not always have his finger on the 
pulse of his readers. In his case the 
suspicion seems utterly groundless. 

Johnson, in a_ heart-to-heart 
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PRINTING 


Your own printer will get KLEEN-STIK for you 


Exclusive with KLEEN-STIK 
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Ideal for WINDOW POSTERS, WALL SIGNS, COUNTER STRIPS, ETC. 
A small Kleen-Stik spot in each corner or a thin strip down each 
side is all you need for perfect adhesion. Kleen-Stik'd pieces 
can. be used on practically every surface — WINDOWS * WALLS 
© COUNTERS * SHELVES * SHOW CASES * REFRIGERATORS * 
CASH REGISTERS * TRUCK SIDES * BACK BAR MIRRORS 


KLEEN-STIK Not a glue, paste or cement, but 


a patented, permanently active adhesive applied to your printed 
pieces (over-all, spots or strips) that cdheres to any smooth, clean 
surface when pressed in place. 
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The Moistureless Self- Sticking rtdhesive 
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BREAD 


Make sure your next point-of-purchase piece is 
used. Kleen-Stik, the versatile moisture-less ad- 
hesive, not only “Gets It Up”... but KEEPS IT 
\ UP. Kleen-Stik adheres to any smooth, clean sur- 
face (metal, wood, glass or plastic) and is easily 
removed too! Whether placed on a cold refriger- 
ator or on a sun-beaten window, your Kleen-Stik’d 
display “stays put” until intentionally removed. 
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Send for ideas and FREE samples today! \ 
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KLEEN-STIK PRODUCTS, inc. 


225 N. MICHIGAN AVE. 


CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


Employe Communications 


How to Win Friends Among Your Workers 


By Rosert NEwcoms and Marc SAMMONS ——_____ 


—s 


1950 


talk before the public relations 
conference of Blue Cross-Blue 
Shield in Chicago, sowed some 
good seed. What he said to public 
relations people may be applied, 
with singular appropriateness, to 
those who attempt to interpret the 
democratic system to workers. In 
one kernel, it was this: Keep close 
to your people. 


e@ Keep close to your people, he 
said, because if you don’t, you'll 
be building formulas that don’t 
fit, and talking to people who 
won’t listen. If you are to talk to 
the farmer, you must know and 
understand the farmer’s problems; 
know how he thinks and how he 
reacts. If you don’t, you’re an actor 
without an audience. 

The whole, broad field of com- 
munication with employes suffers 
from ivory-tower syndication of 
viewpoint. Within the past few 
months a large-scale program of 
communication was developed for 
a company by a committee of 
eight men, not one of whom had 
had any close contact with em- 
ployes for more than ten years, 
The literature now beginning to be 
distributed to employes is in a 
language foreign to them. The 
words are long, the thoughts pro- 
found and ominous. There is no 
resentment of the program; mere- 
ly a large, yawning lack of in- 
terest. 

The increasing tempo of war 
production will, to an extent, ad- 
just this stalemate in communica- 
tion. But the miner who drilled 
the rock in peacetime will continue 
to drill the rock in time of war; 
the coremaker will continue to 
make cores. Even the lean, exhort- 
ing finger of Uncle Sam, protrud- 
ing from a production poster, won't 
do much to change it. What will 
change it is management’s aggres- 
sive, continuous effort to tie its 
own people to the struggle, to show 
that a war for survival is an in- 
dividual matter. 


e@ In time of peace, or time of war, 
the only effective communications 
job with employes is done by those 
who keep close to the people. To 
some who may inherit the com- 
munications assignment, this will 
represent the distasteful experi- 
ence of rolling up sleeves and 
mingling socially with the rank- 
and-file. It may not mean blood, 
but it will mean sweat and tears. 

It isn’t enough to suggest that, 
in a time of war, everyone should 
make the obvious sacrifices. Plenty 
of management people didn’t in 
the last war, along with plenty of 
workers. Posters and parades and 
patriotic speeches are the cake’s 
frosting. The stuff that doesn’t 
taste so sweet is deeper down, and 
we’ve got to dig for it. 


‘Advance’ Promotes Two 


W. R. Noud, advertising manag- 
er of the Daily Advance, Eliza- 
beth City, N.C., since March, 1947, 
has been made business manager 
of the ‘paper. Howard M. Jones, 
assistant advertising manager, has 
been named to succeed Mr. Noud 
as advertising manager. 


Landt Will Join Nelson 


Jack Landt, a member of the 
Landt Trio, radio-television-tran- 
scription vocalists, will join 
George R. Nelson Inc., New York, 
as associated TV producer when 
Mohawk “Showroom,” thrice- 
weekly quarter-hour show, re- 
turns to the NBC-TV net Aug. 28. 


Collins to Fine Products 


Joe R. Collins has been appoint- 
ed merchandising manager of Fine 
Products Corp., Augusta, Ga. 
maker of confections. 
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Thanks to the magazine of greatest home influence — 


more stores hit the jack pot 
ith Better Homes Week! | 


G umbels — Milwaukee 


BETTER HOMES SHOW—APRIL 17 to 29 


en 


BIG CROWDS CAME TO SEE AND BUY merchandise in , BH&G-ADVERTISED HOUSEWARES AND EQUIPMENT 
NEWSPAPER SUPPLEMENT was Home Furnishings Dept. Sales shot up. were featured in this attractive window display. 
opening gun in Gimbels Better Homes Show. 


GIMBELS BOX SCORE 


No. of BH&G- advertised 
products featured. ... . 


No. of window displays . . 12 


Newspaper advertising lin- | 
OBO cscs cesceve 80,805 i 


No. of special events... . 131 


Radio and TV........ 6 radio shows 
7 TV shows 
14 TV spots 


WINNERS IN GIMBELS TABLE-SETTING CONTEST went on GENERAL MILLS TRU-HEAT IRON AND AUTOMATIC 
display in the Housewares Dept. TOASTER sold like hot cakes from this display. 
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@ “Sharp sales increases.” “Record traffic.” “Ran ahead of district.” 
That's the report from Gimbels (Milwaukee) and Lowenstein’s (Memphis) 
—two more of the nine stores that staged a “Better Homes Week” 

this spring in cooperation with Better Homes & Gardens. 


Sparked by BH&G editorial and advertising pages, Gimbels 
and Lowenstein's drew huge crowds with decorating <linics, 
cooking schools, celebrity appearances and manufac- 
turers’ demonstrations. 


Now both stores know the local impact of Better 
Homes & Gardens—and the brisk buying habits 
of its 3,500,000 families! 


| America's £* Rint of Sale 


a SCREENED MARKET or mort tHAN 3,500,000 serter Famitics 


Club 
Aluminum 


FULL-PAGE NEWSPAPER AD CAPACITY CROWDS ATTENDED FRIGIDAIRE'S cooking OVER 70 EXCITING DEMONSTRATIONS OF BH&G- 
launched Better Homes Week for Lowen- school, held daily during week. advertised products were conducted in Housewares Dept. 
stein's. 


LOWENSTEIN’S BOX SCORE 


No. of BH&G- advertised 
products featured. ... . 


No. of window displays. . 


Newspaper advertising lin- 
ia s a are 15,000 


No. of special events... . 


Pn sessed taro n ok 10 


RUG AND CARPET FASHIONS FOR HOMES were displayed 10 MODEL ROOMS (this one featuring Drexel furniture) tied 
by Needletuft—and featured BH&G ad reprint. in with BH&G April editorial, “Color Sch P Ih 
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Fitch Court Action 


Reviews Rise 


and Fall of Hair Tonic Maker 


Des Morngs, Ia., Aug. 22—The 
rise and fall of the Fitch fortunes, 
within a single lifetime, is pathet- 
ically set out in a suit filed in Polk 
County district court here last 
week. 

The suit was filed by Fred W. 
Fitch, 80, founder of the nation- 
ally known cosmetics and hair 
tonic manufacturing company, in 
an effort to terminate a trust he 
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created in 1926 for the benefit of 
his heirs. It is directed against his 
two sons, Gail W. and Lucius W., 
and his two sons-in-law, L. R. 
Sandahl and Richard Young. It 
asks their removal as trustees of 
| the estate. 
No date for the trial of the suit 
; has been set yet, but last Wednes- 
_ day Judge C, Edwin Moore granted 
the elder Fitch a temporary in- 
junction cutting off the $1,000 a 
month salary each of the four de- 
fendants has been receiving as 
trustee, and restraining them from 
receiving other money from the 
trust fund they have been admin- 
istering. 


s Behind the suit is a struggle 


over the management of a busi- 
ness which grew from a little bar- 
ber shop in Madrid, Ia., where 
Fred Fitch and a Dr. Beckbill in 
1917 worked out the original for- 
mula for “Ideal Hair Grower and 
Dandruff Cure,” to a major Amer- 
ican company, and then quickly 
fell to such bad estate that early 
last year it was sold to Grove Lab- 
oratories of St. Louis for a sum 
which the elder Fitch asserts in 
his court petition was “less than 
the book value, as the only alter- 
native to financial failure.” 
Also behind the scenes, as far 
as the advertising world is con- 
cerned, is the disappearance of 
a once-important advertiser (al- 
though Grove Laboratories is 
heavily promoting Fitch prod- 
ucts). Fitch spent a gross of $704,- 
000 in newspapers, network radio 
and magazines in 1942, then for 
five years was an over-$1,000,000 
advertiser. In 1943 its advertising 
investment was $1,425,000 in these 


media (principally in radio). By 
1944 it was $1,555,000; in 1945 
it was $1,642,000, and in 1946 it 
reached an all-time high of $1,- 
653,000. 

By 1947 evidences of a serious 
postwar decline set in, but adver- 
tising expenditures, although off 
more than one-third from the pre- 
vious year, still were’ slightly 
over the million dollar mark. By 
the following year (1948) they 
had dived to $536,000, and last year 
(most of it under Grove auspices) 
expenditures for Fitch products 
totalled $410,000, about half of 
which went into a radio program 
which also featured Grove’s Four- 
Way cold tablets. 

Fitch became an important ad- 
vertiser in 1920, and was a pioneer 
in radio, launching the Fitch 
Bandwagon show on NBC in 1928. 


m The younger Fitches and their 
brothers-in-law have not yet an- 
swered the petition and have 
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made no public statements on the 
suit, although Gail Fitch is re. 
ported to have said that it was a 
surprise to him. 

The surprise must have been 
somewhat tempered, however, in- 
asmuch as the elder Mr. Fitch's 
18-page court petition included a 
copy of a letter he had previously 
sent the four defendants, pleading 
with them to resign before he 
brought the action. 

The letter said: 

“My Dear Boys: 

“I hate the thought of a public 
scandal. You know that. Since our 
meeting, I have hoped some of my 
children would come to under- 
stand that my only wish is to 
protect them and theirs. 

“None of you seem to believe a 
trust company is the safest mana- 
ger of our affairs. Yet I cannot 
think of any other way. 

a “Because I hate to expose you, 
I’ve tried to find another solution. 

“For years our company and the 
trust estate have been misman- 
aged. Saving taxes has been the 
excuse. The same kind of mistakes 
are still being made and justified 
on the same old excuse. We can’t 
stand it much longer. 

“We no longer have a business 
bringing in millions of dollars a 
year. There isn’t the money and 
the income to waste and mis- 
handle that there used to be. 

“TI fear my plan to provide 
lasting wealth for my children 
and my heirs is in danger, and I 
see my life’s work likely to go 
for nothing. This must not be. If 
you will not help me, my mind is 
made up to protect my benefici- 
aries against their own bad judg- 
ment. 


= “I must insist that you resign 
from the trust as trustees, and re- 
sign as officers and directors of 
the F. W. Fitch Investment Corp. 

“I am making a final appeal to 
you to voluntarily resign, 
then agree to substitute a trust 
company in your place to take 
charge of the trust and manage 
the investment of the funds held 
by the corporation. 

“Unless you can understand 
that this is the best way, you com- 
pel me to take the matter to court, 
even though it is more painful to 
me than you can possibly realize. 

“Soon I must leave you forever. 
Management will get worse unless 
something is done. I cannot bear 
the thought of leaving our affairs 
in this condition, where some will 
take unfair advantage of others 
and all will be lost. Try to under- 
stand. 

“No matter how we approach it 
in court, my only purpose is to 
protect the fund for all my heirs, 
and to secure to them and their 
children the most income possible 
with security for the principal. 

“This is my last appeal.” 


= Before the sale Fitch was gross- 
ing several million dollars annu- 
ally. At the time of the sale Grove 
Laboratories estimated the addi- 
tion of the Fitch products would 
increase its own sales volume to 
well over $12,000,000 a year. 

On May 31, the assets of the F. 
W. Fitch Investment Corp. were 
listed at $2,600,000. 

The trust, established in 1926, 
Fitch said in his petition, origin- 
ally consisted of his stock in the 
F. W. Fitch Company to provide 
security for his heirs. 

His sons and sons-in-law in- 
creased their salaries in 1940 and 
declared dividends of $140,900, 
Fitch said. Between 1940 and 1945, 
they took $663,000 in dividends 
for themselves out of a total $759,- 
920 declared. 

The elder Fitch receives $25,- 
000 annually from the trust funds 
and will as long as he lives. 

Each of the sons and sons-in- 
law receives $1,000 a month as 
trustees. 

The petition stated: 

“The history of the estate, 
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PROMOTES YORK’S LATEST—York Corp. will launch one of its biggest campaigns 

for a single line with this spread in Life and The Saturday Evening Post to intro- 

duce its new Yorkaire residential conditioner. The same ad with copy changes will 

appear in trade publications, and three newspaper ads will be used. Brooke, Smith, 
French & Dorrance is the agency. 


First Army Seeks 
Bids from Agencies 
for $75,000 Account 


New York, Aug. 24—The First 
Army this week announced it is 
opening the bidding for its $75,- 
000 account, and invited agencies 
with between $2,000,000 and $10,- 
000,000 billings to pitch. 

Among the requirements for 
prospective agencies are: (1) that 
it have a main office in New 
York, (2) that its accounts be of 
a general nature, (3) that it have 
no other recruiting account. 

Interested agencies may apply 
for a questionnaire to Maj. Mor- 
ris L. Zimmerman, 39 Whitehall 
St. The questionnaires will be re- 
viewed, and the qualifying agen- 
cies invited to attend a briefing at 
a later date. About ten days after 


the briefing, interested agencies 
will be asked to make a presenta- 
tion before a committee. 


a The questionnaire, a nine-page 
affair, goes into the number of 
employes, history of the agency, 
agency’s organization, background 
of principals and top creative peo- 
ple, and charges for service. It 
requires an affidavit ‘of the 
amount billed in. the year prior 
to June, 1950. 

Agencies are also asked about 
the accounts they now handle, 
how long they have had them, 
whether they have had any spe- 
cific experience on manpower or 
labor recruiting, and if they have 
done any advertising aimed only 
at men, as well as experience in 
selling an idea. 

A. W. Lewin Co. has had the 
First Army account for the past 
two years. 
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Wool Bureau President 
Returns to Banking 

W. F. FitzGerald, president and 
director of the Wool Bureau, New 
York, has resigned, effective Sept. 
1, to join the Commercial Factors 
Corp. in charge of its new busi- 
ness office in New England. Mr. 
FitzGerald has been an officer 
of the Wool Bureau for the past 
two and a half years, having pre- 
viously been an officer in the In- 
dustrial Savings Bank. 

Pending the election of a new 
president, at the next meeting of 
the bureau’s board of directors in 
November, the bureau will be ad- 
ministered by the executive com- 
mittee, of which F. Eugene Acker- 
man is chairman. 


Simpson-Reilly Appointed 


Simpson-Reilly Ltd., Los An- 
geles and San Francisco, has been 
appointed West Coast representa- 
tive for Boating Industry, St. 
Joseph, Mich. 


prior and since the sale of the 
company, discloses such gross 
mismanagement and business in- 
capacity of the four defendants 
as to disqualify them as trustees 
from management of the trust 
funds. 

“Acts of the defendants dis- 
close a constant plan of self-deal- 
ing by the defendants to the det- 
riment of the trust and its bene- 
ficiaries.” 

Fitch said “he didn’t intend that 
his sons should be benefited un- 
equally at the expense of his two 
daughters, nor that any of the in- 
come distributable should go to 
his sons-in-law, nor that his sons 
and daughters should be the ex- 
clusive objects of his bounty, to 
the detriment of his grand and 
great-grandchildren.” 


a The petition continued that 
since the four defendants were 
named to serve as trustees of the 
trust estate they have “combined 
to name themselves as directors 
and officers of the Fitch company, 
over his protest.” 

Fitch said that since t:.e sale of 
the company, the four defendants 
have acquired separate occupations 
requiring all their time and they 
have no connection with the in- 
vestment firm. He alleged that 
three-fourths of the assets of the 
investment company have been 
transferred to a Wisconsin invest- 
ment broker for control, and that 
the four defendants have “di- 
vorced themselves from any in- 
vestment burden.” 


ws The petition also said the Fitch 
firm has received more than $100,- 
000 from Rexall Drug Co. 
this year in connection with the 
disposition by the Fitch company 
of a certain radio talent contract. 

(This is a reference to the tak- 
ing over by Rexall, in May of 1948, 
of the Phil Harris-Alice Faye 
show, and the subsequent re- 
lease by Fitch of the then ex- 
tremely valuable 7:30-8 p.m. Sun- 
day night spot on NBC. This is the 
first public indication that Rexall 
paid Fitch a substantial bonus for 
releasing the talent and/or the 
time slot.) 

At the time of the sale of the 
Fitch company, Lucius Fitch was 
president; Gail was vice-presi- 
dent and advertising director, 
Sandahl was vice-president in 
charge of sales and Young was 
secretary-treasurer. 

The Grove company bought the 
Fitch trademark, the right to 
manufacture and sell Fitch prod- 
ucts, and real estate at the Fitch 
branches at Bayonne, N. J., Los 
Angeles, Cal., Jackson, Miss., and 
Toronto, Ont. 


Schick Sets Canadian Copy 
Schick (Canada) Ltd. will use 
full-color ads in English and 
French magazines to promote the 
Schick electric shaver. The ads 
will appear monthly from Sep- 
tember through December. Deal- 
er tie-ins also will be used. The 
Toronto office of Harold F. Stan- 


field Ltd. is the agency. 


ONLY THE "AG" WILL DELIVER 
YOUR SALES MESSAGE TO 90 
PERCENT OF WISCONSIN'S BEST 
FARM HOMES 


Wisconsin Agriculturist and Farmer 
is “good neighbor” to more than 9 
out of 10 of Wisconsin’s best farm 
families. The farmers who read it 
average FIVE times the income of 
the average U. S. farmer, according 
to U. S. Census figures. These peo- 
ple read Wisconsin Agriculturist 
and Farmer because they /ske it, 
because it talks their language, dis- 
cusses their problems and helps 
solve them. It’s their paper. It’s 
your best advertising medium if you 
have something that America’s 
greatest dairymen need and want. 


Depended on Most 
for Farm 
Information 


Wisconsin farmers and their home- 
makers depend on the Wisconsin 
Agriculturist and Farmer for more 
different types of information than 
any other farm publication. 

This down-the-line preference 
for Wisconsin Agriculturist and 
Farmer is demonstrated in a recent 
survey made by a Midwest adver- 
tising agency which asked the 
farmers and their wives where they 
go for information on farming and 
homemaking. The results are avail- 
able to you. Ask our representative 
to show them to you. 
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Agriculturis 


DANTE M. PIERCE, Publisher 


@ FIRST WITH AMERICA’S 


GREATEST DAIRYMEN... 


our language: 


Right there you have the key reasons why 
Wisconsin Agriculturist and Farmer is preferred 
in America’s richest dairyland—it’s “local”, it’s 
timely, it’s trusted. 


“because it speaks 


p>? 


“We look forward to each issue of the Wisconsin 
Ag because it speaks our language,” says J. C. 
Ellis, Route 1, Franksville, Wisconsin. “It’s our 
own state farm paper. The Wisconsin Ag gives 
us information we can use when we can use it, 
not when it’s too late to do us any good.” 
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«+» She has won the respect and affection of probably 


more people than any person in show business. 


--» She has received the most imposing array of awards, 


citations and honors of any woman in entertainment. 


««- She has been called “America’s greatest salesman.” 


--- She was chosen, from among scores of stars, 
for the leading part in a great new venture— 
NBC daytime television. 
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Daytime television goes bigtime... 


On September 25, “The Kate Smith Show” opens on NBC Television, Mondays 
through Fridays, 4 to 5 p.m. eastern time. 


Kate Smith, of course, will sing. She will introduce variety acts — interview 
interesting people — present the latest fashion news — devote a spot now and then 
to home economics — talk with colorful people — offer a weekly dramatic 
highlight. Producer Ted Collins will handle the news, and a full orchestra will 


provide a musical background. 


Kate Smith will do more than merely entertain. She will help sell her sponsors’ 
products. Her matter-of-fact sincerity will roll up big sales in a short time at a low 


cost. Her merchandising possibilities are endless. 


If you have a product on the way up, here’s a short cut to the top. If your product 
is already first in its field, here’s just the thing to push it even higher. 

Whatever you sell, Kate Smith will bring you a record-breaking audience heavily 
loaded with your best prospects — the women of America — who will buy what 


you sell because it’s on “The Kate Smith Show.” 


The Kate Smith Show is available for sponsorship in segments of 15 minutes or 
30 minutes once a week or more. We have a presentation giving more 


facts — with figures to back them up — on this big daytime buy. Naturally, we want 


lh aE 


you to see it, 


daytime 


television 
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in the world's greatest security 
for Enduring Peare- 


NEWSPAPER INDUSTRY 


exential to a strong Americs. _. 
: General Advertising ir torley 
Therefore. 2 very large volume of Industry than ever before. 


ser importance to the Newspaper 


General Advertisers are now investing more 
dollars in Newspaper Advertising than ever be- 
fore...more dollars than in any other medium. 


We believe the great weight of sales effort of the 
sixty-two experienced and capable Moloney, Regan & 
Schmitt salesmen has been a contributing factor to 
this result. 


The Moloney, Regan & Schmitt advertisements re- 
produced on this page represent part of another phase 
of our continuing effort to present the complete facts 
regarding the tremendous selling power of America’s 
newspapers to Advertisers and their Advertising 
Agencies. 


We are also proud of our active participation in the 
important work of The Bureau Of Advertising, The 
American Association Of Newspaper Representatives 
and The Newspaper Advertising Executives Association. 


All advertising is good —Newspaper Advertising is best. 


Moloney, Regan & Schmitt 


Newspaper Representatives since 1900 


NEW YORK + BOSTON + CHICAGO + PHILADELPHIA 
DETROIT + LOS ANGELES + SANFRANCISCO + SEATTLE 


their N° I Advertising Medium 


me Y cee 


» “Spaper Penetrates wy 


4 = People buy 48,000,000 


, DAY the people pay more 
i their newspapers. 


<Y Within 9% of what it did son 


America ""/ is not a National Market 


eeu It is a great number of individual 
meting, 
each with its marked indi vide alities. 
Fach 
Home Town Newspaper fits its market PERFECTLY. 
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Cost is only about 7%. i: 
Use newspapers ADEQUATELY and watch 
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Advertising Age : 


THE NATIONAL NEWSPAPER OF MARKETING 


New Mechanical 
Tools Developed 
for Newspapers 


New York, Aug. 24—While there 
have been a number of noteworthy 
developments in the mechanical 
departments of newspapers dur- 
ing the past 25 years, most of these 
have been refinements of estab- 
lished methods and processes rath- 
er than radical changes. 

But no one should be misled by 
this into an assumption that the 
newspaper business is not pro- 
gressing mechanically. The evolu- 
tionary changes of the past 25 
years have produced previously 
undreamed of mechanical develop- 
ments and techniques. 

Faced with the aggressive and 
growing competition of two new 
media, radio and television, the 
tempo of newspaper publishing has 
been accelerated in all depart- 
ments. Demands made upon the 
mechanical departments probably 
have been the most urgent and 
difficult to meet. That these de- 
mands have been met with such 
vigor and ingenuity is a great trib- 
ute not only to newspaper men but 
also to the manufacturers and sup- 
pliers of the machines and mate- 
rials needed for modern newspa- 
per production. 

Even a cursory review of the 

(Continued on Page 72) 


Newspaper Progress Section 


Milline Rates of U. S. Newspapers 
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37-Year-Old Bureau of Advertising 
Is Chief Missionary for Newspapers 


92-Man Staff Converts 
Many General Accounts; 
1945 Was Turning Point 
New York, Aug. 23—A major 
credit for newspapers’ rise to 


$445,000,000 in national billing in 
1949 is due that unique organiza- 
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ALL-TIME HIGH—This department store ad, which covered back page of the Times, 

Chester, Pa., on Nov. 16, 1949, is the highest scoring ad, percentage-wise, measured 

thus far in the Continuing Study of Newspaper Reading. It scored Men—27% and 
Women—93% (Story on Page 68). 
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tion—the Bureau of Advertising. 

Founded 37 years ago, the bu- 
reau’s original aim was to “take 
up the work of developing general 
advertising.” The aim is still the 
same, although time has wrought 
substantial changes. The first 
year’s budget for the bureau was 
a slim $25,862; for the past two 
years, the bureau has had an an- 
nual budget of more than $1,000,- 
000. 

It employs 92 people in three 
offices, serving the more than 1,- 
000 newspapers that are bureau 
members. This represents recent 
growth—as late as 1944, only 46 
people were bureau employes, and 
at the beginning of the war it had 
only 605 newspaper members. 


w The history of the Bureau of 
Advertising, American Newspaper 
Publishers Assn., properly breaks 
down into three parts: its early 
years, depression and decline, and 
expansion. 

The early years (W. A. Thom- 
son, who retired from the bureau 
two years ago as director, was di- 
rector of the BofA in 1913) were 
marked by the struggle of a me- 
dium coming of age. In 1915 the 
bureau adjured publishers “to 
simplify their rate cards and to 
stick absolutely to and unquali- 
fiedly to the rates quoted...” 

In that same year, the bureau 
noted the purge of advertising rep- 
utable publishers were carrying 
on and in its report “urges to pub- 
lishers the careful consideration 
of the ‘clean-up’ movement. The 


elimination of so-called ‘undesir- 19 


able’ advertising entails the tem- 
porary sacrifice of business but, 


in the observation of the bureau, | 1938 
|that loss is invariably made up 


quickly by the advent of desirable 
business, and a newspaper that has 
cleaned up its columns usually 
finds out that the movement has 
been a remarkably good invest- 


ment.” It should be noted, how-| 1} 


ever, that the modern bureau does 
(Continued on Page 87) 
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Aside from Rising Costs, Paper Shortages... 


All's Looking Up for 
Nation's Newspapers 


New York, Aug. 24—In mid- 
1950, newspapers are riding a crest 
of circulation and advertising. 
From Bellingham to Miami, news- 
papers at mid-year were racking 
up the greatest gains in 25 years. 
Their techniques were consider- 
ably improved; their sales tactics 
were more effective, each year 
more newspapers offered color, 
many had their own magazines. 

Their mechanical developments 
had proceeded swiftly—presses in 
major cities spilled edition after 
edition onto the newsstands, mov- 
ing at a pace undreamed-of a 
quarter-century before. 

And the newspaper industry had 
embarked on a program of re- 
search which promised to let it 
take advantage of the technolog- 
ical revolution sweeping the 
graphic arts industry. With such 
devices as the Fairchild engraver, 
the Perry-Higgins process and 
new stereotype mats, it seemed 
likely that future newspapers 
might be far different from those 
of today. 


s Editorially, newspapers were 
more varied than ever. The tab- 
loid—that child of the subway, 
born to be read between the 
clutched strap and one’s neighbor’s 
sweaty jowl—had given all news- 
papers a lesson in picture tech- 
niques and crisp and punchy writ- 
ing. 

Inside, the newspaper was al- 
most everything: foreign, national 
and state news, local crimes and 
calamities, civic support and the 
Gooseberry Queen, financial anal- 
ysis and astrology, advice-to-the- 
lovelorn and crossword puzzles, 
letters from “Outraged Citizen” 
and Major League Standings. Some 
newspapers had foresightedly 
switched their bridge columns to 
canasta, some offered “complete 
condensations” of novels, all were 
the mainstay of every civic effort 
in town. 


Most major newspapers had 
comics (although since the ’30s a 
successful comic strip and humor 
frequently were unrelated; comics 
were largely adventure stories, 
with brawny heroes and busty 
babes) and columnists, not all of 
whom were in agreement, and 
sometimes columnists who were 
suing each other were face to face 
on the feature page. 


ws Their readers ate it up. In 1950, 
as they had each year since the 
war ended and newsprint supply 
eased, readers were buying more 
newspapers than ever before. 

In 1949, newspapers chalked up 
$445,000,000 in national advertis- 
ing revenue, a record, It reestab- 
lished the newspaper as the No. 
1 national medium (everywhere 
but in the eyes of the Magazine 
Advertising Bureau, which still in- 
sisted newspapers billed only 
about $425,000,000, since some 
$20,000,000 of its national billing 
was placed by regional advertis- 
ers). 

As never before, advertisers 
were buying newspapers (the top 
100 advertisers, key source of 
newspaper ad revenue, had bought 
some $223,000,000 of newspaper 
space in 1949—or more than half 
of the newspaper total). And ad- 
vertisers were being confronted 
with a united newspaper selling 
front: the Bureau of Advertising, 
the representatives and individual 
newspapers’ salesmen had never 
been so effective, had never taken 
such pains to sell newspapers as 
a medium first. 

Further, many publishers had 
profitable radio properties, both 
AM and FM, and they were rapid- 
ly filing for television station per- 
mits. 


s In all, it was a roseate picture 

—except that the high cost of 

operation was still thinning the 
(Continued on Page 57) 


Breakdown of National Advertising 
Expenditures 


(6 Media) 
(In Millions of Dollars) 


Network Spot 

Year Newspapers Magazines Radio Radio 
1929 $260 $185 $19 * 
1930 230 182 27 * 
1931 205 150 36 * 
1932 160 106 ed 
1933 145 93 32 * 
34 163 111 43 * 
1935 167 115 50 $17 
1936 188 132 60 24 
1937 191 150 70 33 
165 133 Za. 
1939 169 142 83 42 
1940 179 156 9 52 
1941 181 169 106 «64 
1942 159 164 115 70 
1943 200 214 153 74 
1944 216 253 191 93 
1945 232 286 191 103 
1946 270 361 193 117 
1947 357 416 191 121 
948 389 431 199 142 
1949 445 412 188 160 

*Not available. 


Farm Papers 
(Nat'l) Outdoor Total Newspapers 
Share 
$11 $43 $518 50.2% 

10 40 489 47.0 
8 22 421 48.7 

5 20 330 48.5 

4 18 292 49.7 

5 22 344 47.4 

6 28 383 43.6 

7 34 445 42.2 
ll 39 494 38.7 
10 37 452 36.5 
10 36 482 35.1 
10 37 530 33.8 
ll 40 571 31.7 
10 30 548 29.0 
14 25 680 29.4 
17 35 805 26.8 
18 45 875 26.5 
20 55 1,016 26.6 
26 69 1,180 30.3 
29 78 1,268 30.7 
28 78 1,311 33.9 


—From Bureau of Advertising, ANPA 
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514 Newspapers Now Offer R.0.P. 


Color to Prospective Advertisers 


Cuicaco, Aug. 24—In 1930 
only $15,000 was spent for r.o.p. 
color advertising in the nation’s 
newspapers. Last year, according 
to Media Records, the country’s 
25 leading newspapers in r.o.p. 
color alone published a total of 
more than 10,000,000 agate lines 
(See listing on this page). 

Currently some 514 newspapers 
in the U. S. and Canada offer ad- 
vertisers at least black and one 
color advertisements, while 237 
can handle black and two colors 
and 141 are equipped for full black 
and three-color operation. In ad- 
dition, some 33 newspapers are 
planning to print r.o.p—or as it 
is often called, newsprint color. 


s What is undoubtedly the most 
complete and detailed listing of 
newspaper color availabilities ever 


assembled is contained in the tab- 
ulation beginning on Page 46. This 
tabulation not only shows all 
known newspapers providing run- 
of-paper color but also indicates 
whether or not “Sunday color’— 
gravure, comics, etc.—is available. 

How did color in newspaper ad- 
vertising achieve such widespread 
acceptance, despite its relatively 
high cost and the difficulties en- 
countered in its production? And 
what are some of the problems 
still to be solved in the newsprint 
color field? A review of the growth 
and development of newsprint col- 
or and the attendant problems 
faced may help to answer both 
questions. 


= In the late 1890s, color in news- 
papers was used primarily to stim- 
ulate reader interest and thereby 


increase circulation. Little thought 
was given at that time to its po- 
tentialities for advertising use, and 
because of the many and expensive 
mechanical difficulties, color use 
gradually died out. 

After the first World War, the 
availability of new and cheaper 
dyes and improvement of mechan- 
ics generally, plus the availability 
of advertising money from war- 
swollen profits, gave rise to an- 
other period of newspaper color 
experimentation. 

From 1922 until 1929 color ex- 
perienced a slow trial-and-error 
growth, with many of the early 
mechanical difficulties being iron- 
ed out, but still no great clamor 
on the part of advertisers to take 
advantage of color in their adver- 
tising. Some papers, like the Chi- 
cago Tribune, used color in their 
“house” ads during this period 
in an attempt to stimulate adver- 
tiser interest in color. 


we The 1929 depression actually 
gave newsprint color a big boost. 
Despite generally bad economic 


Advertising Age, August 28, 19597 


25 Leading Newspapers in R.O.P. 


Color Advertising Linage in 1949 


Newspaper Total Lines 
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conditions, many companies had 
money and were willing to spend 
it for advertising in a desperate 
attempt to cut down on their 
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Retail Sales 


WORCESTER’S WONDROUS TWINS, 
High Buying Power 


GEORGE F BooTH Pubisher- 


“MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT, INC., NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


OWNERS of RADIO STATION WTAG 


IN BUYING POWER 


Annual Industrial Wages 
Total Bank Deposits 


1925 
$ 44,424,091 
$218,179,993 
$ 90,000,000 


1925 


Worcester Telegram-Gazette 
Circulation 

Worcester Sunday Telegram 
Circulation 


92,147 


50,889 
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large inventories. Because consum- 
er buying power was at rock-bot- 
tom, many companies were con- 
vinced that they needed the added 
impact of color in their advertis- 
ing in order to move their mer- 
chandise. 

Despite the impetus given by the 
depression, r.o.p. color was still 
in its infancy during the period 
between the two World Wars. 
Much of the credit for keeping the 
idea of color advertising alive dur- 
ing this period must go to the 
comics, gravure and magazine 
sections, which received all but a 
small fraction of the newspapers’ 
share of advertisers’ color ex- 
penditures. 


a From the close of World War I 
until just before the outbreak of 
World War II newspapers were 
interested primarily in finding 
faster and more efficient means 
of producing bigger and better 
black and white sections. What 
color advertising was available in 
papers’ news sections seldom ex- 
ceeded black and one color. 

Just prior to the last war, two, 
three and four-color r.o.p. adver- 
tising in news sections was gain- 
ing increased recognition. Retail 
stores using color in magazine and 
supplement sections (formerly not 
too popular with advertisers) be- 
gan to report exceptional sales 
results, and started to show an 
interest in r.o.p. color. The war, 
with its newsprint shortage, 
brought this development to a 
standstill. 

Since the war, the growth of 
r.o.p. color advertising has been 
steady. In 1950 linage figures al- 
ready are running ahead of those 
for the same period last year, and 
should top them if the newsprint 
supply remains stable. 


= From the start, color proved a 


1950 Increase “natural” for clothing and — 
furnishings items, which are so 

$100,800,000 127% to a great extent on the basis of 

their colors. As a result, depart- 

$439,877,327 101 6% ment stores became the earliest 


$225,475,000 150% 


IN NEWSPAPER COVERAGE 


1950 Increase 


148,651 61.3% 


101,303 


99% 


and 


ae: Intensive Newspaper Coverage 


are steadily growing. 


and biggest users of color adver- 
tising. 

Although department stores still 
account for a large percentage of 
the color advertising linage, there 
has been a.goticeable increase in 
the use of color in food advertis- 
ing. One paper alone reports that 
almost 50% of its r.o.p. color lin- 
age for the first six months of 1950 
has been devoted to food and re- 
lated grocery items, while its re- 
tail department store color linage 
for the year is less than 10% of 
the total. 

Increased use of color to adver- 
tise food products seems to coin- 
cide with the trend towards in- 
creasing self-service. Color adver- 
tising serves to better aquaint the 
housewife with the appearance of 
the product so that she can iden- 
tify it more easily when she goes 
shopping. 


= Because they have national dis- 
tribution, many food, soft drink, 
soap and other advertisers are able 
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Ce cee ER. 
“THE DES MOINES SUNDAY REGISTER STRETCHES CLEAR ACROSS A STATE-WIDE MARKET OF 2,500,000 IOWA PEOPLE 


—_  — 


Try and beat this for stretch! 

The Des Moines Sunday Register covers the State of lowa 
better than most newspapers cover a city! 

It delivers the entire state— goes everywhere, in force, in this 
market of 24 million people who spend 5 billion dollars a year. 

It completely dominates 86 of Iowa’s 99 counties, with 50% 
to 100% family coverage—has at least 25% in all others. Its 
500,000 plus circulation gives you 3 out of 4 of a// lowa buyers! 

This unusual coverage makes the Des Moines Sunday 
Register the advertiser's dream. It’s the reason the Des Moines 
Sunday Register stands seventh in general advertising linage 


PACKAGES A STATEWIDE URBAN 
MARKET RANKING AMONG 


AMERICA’S TOP 20 CITIES 
among all Sunday newspapers. 
Don’t pass up this one package delivery of a whole state. ABC CIRCULATION Mar. 31, 1950: 
Plan now to put the Des Moines Sunday Register to work for Daily, 372,051— Sunday, 540,192 


you! Milline rate, a modest $1.57! 


THE DES MOINES REGISTER anv TRIBUNE 


Gardner Cowles, President 
Represented by: 
Osborn, Scolaro, Meeker & Scott 
New York, Chicago, Detroit, Philadelphia 
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to cut the cost of using color ad- 
vertising by using the same set of 
color plates in several newspapers. 
A department store, with its limit- 
ed distribution area, seldom can 
get such usage from a set of ex- 
pensive color plates. 

Another factor in the use of col- 
or to show a food product ready- 
to-eat has been the improvement 
in colors and in color printing 
techniques, which gives appetite- 
appeal to the food product adver- 
tised. 

Recently, a Chicago agency in- 
troduced a new twist into color 
advertising by running four sepa- 
rate color ads for four non-com- 
peting products on a full page in 
the Chicago Tribune. Like the b&w 
advertising participation columns 
(Nancy Sasser, et al) this idea was 
designed to give each advertiser 
something approaching full-page 
impact at one-fourth the full-page 
cost. 


ws Still another idea for keeping 
full-page impact at a lower cost is 


“related item” color advertising. In 
one ad run in the Chicago Tribune, 
for example, Swift & Co.’s canned 
meat products were featured, but 
at the bottom of the page was a 
color panel plugging National Tea 
stores—where, of course, the ad- 
vertised meats could be purchased. 

The principal reason for the 
continued growth of r.o.p. color 
use quite obviously lies in the re- 
sults it has produced for adver- 
tisers. The committee on color ad- 
vertising of the Newspaper Adver- 
tising Executives Assn., reporting 
in 1946 on sales returns from ad- 
vertising, said that an analysis of 
5,000,000 inquiries from 3,500 ad- 
vertisements of 163 firms revealed 
that color ads brought 53% greater 
direct returns than b&w ads. 

Newspaper files are full of the 
“success stories” of color advertis- 
ers, but even color’s most ardent 
advocates warn against the follow- 
ing: 


s 1. Don’t expect color to do the 
impossible; it won’t sell something 


that couldn’t be sold in black and 
white. 

2. Don’t use color on items that 
don’t lend themselves to color pro- 
motion. 

3. Don’t use color to push “dog” 
items. Only merchandise that al- 
lows enough profit to stand the 
added expense of color rates and 
engravings should be promoted. 

4. Don’t run color for color’s 
sake alone. Color advertising de- 
mands more intelligent and care- 
ful preparation than black and 
white, so have something to say 
when you use it. 

On the mechanical side the 
growth of color might be attribut- 
ed to three things—better equip- 
ment, better techniques. and better 
teamwork. 


ws One of the first technical steps- 
in-the-right-direction was the 
standardization of the three pri- 
mary color inks—red, blue and 
yellow—by the American Newspa- 
per Publishers Assn. in 1937. 
Theoretically, at least, this gave 


advertisers who wanted to run col- 
or ads in more than one news- 
paper some assurance that all of 
their ads would look alike. 

The quality of inks used in 
newsprint color printing also has 
been steadily improved, with the 
result that inks now are available 
that dry more rapidly, give bright- 
er color reproduction, and come 
much closer to the actual color of 
the item advertised. 

Some newspapers will take an 
item to be advertised, turn it over 
to their ink plant, and match it ex- 
actly, if the advertiser wants it. 
The Chicago Tribune performs this 
service, charging an additional 
$200 for it. 


= Improved press design has done 
much to stimulate color use. New 
presses have helped eliminate off- 
register and can be run at speeds 
for color printing comparable in 
many cases to black and white 
speeds. 

A recent mechanical develop- 
ment which promises to effect con- 


REPRESENTED BY THE KATZ AGENCY, 


%* The 1948 Census of Business shows that 
retail sales total nearly one and one-third 
billion dollars in the 80 Oklahoma towns 
and cities where The Sunday Oklahoman 
is read by 3 out of every 5 families. 
That's 80% of the total retail sales for 
the entire state! 


i [eel 
SUNDAY CIRCULATION 
of any newspaper in the 
“ SOUTHWEST 
regardless of city size 


THE DAILY OKLAHOMAN 
OKLAHOMA CITY TIMES 


” Oklahoma Publishing Company: The Farmer-Stockman. WKY-AM- TV, —_— City. 


a i re 


Advertising Age, August 28, 1959 


siderable. savings in the cost of 
plate making is the adapting of 
magazine color plates for newspa- 
per use. By making an enlarged 
proof approximately two-thirds 
larger than the original, the screen 
size is automatically corrected 
from about 120-lines to about 80. 
lines—practical for most newspa- 
pers. At the same time, enlarging 
brings the size of the ad up to 
newspaper-page size. 

What are the future prospects 
for r.o.p. color advertising? In 20 
years it has made great strides, but 
there is still much room for im- 
provement in the opinion of many 
observers who have witnessed its 
growth. 


ws The NAEA’s color committee 
queried advertising agencies on 
color advertising’s shortcomings, 
and found that agency production 
managers would like: 

1. Uniformity in sizes of ads 
accepted (minimum sizes accepted 
range all the way from “no mini- 
mum” to a full page). 

2. Uniformity in reproduction 
through a standardization of inks 
(actually the inks have been stand- 
ardized, but variations still occur 
because each paper mixes its own 
colors). 

3. Uniformity in days of publica- 
tion so as to enable advertisers to 
secure a consistent schedule. 


4. Uniformity of rates. 

‘ uw 
ws The committee said there have 
been at least a dozen cases where 
a large advertiser became all ex- 
cited about a national color cam- 
paign in newspapers, only to be 
cooled off by the fact that it could 
not get satisfactory color represen- 
tation in all the big cities it de- 
sired. 

Advertising agencies, too, have 
their faults, the color committee 
reported, a major one being fail- 
ure to embody register marks 
within the particular advertise- 
ment. Many agencies place them 
in the margin, with the result that 
they often are trimmed off when 
the ad is cropped to fit. 

Another criticism of agencies’ 
handling of color ad material is 
that in many cases they do not 
use baked mats or eiectros for col- 
or, but instead send regular news- 
paper mats which shrink and thus 
throw colors off-register. 


a Also, the committee said, many 
agencies permit their electroplaters 
or engravers to rout out all the 


dead metal, with the result that. 


newspapers have difficulty mak- 
ing page mats shrink uniformly 
because of the wide difference in 
surface space on the various colors 
of the advertisement. 

Color is gaining ever-increasing 
acceptance with newspaper adver- 
tisers, particularly national adver- 
tisers, now that color is becoming 
available in more and more news- 
papers throughout the country. 
And color’s mechanical problems 
are being solved by a combination 
of better equipment, development 


15 MILLION 
NEGROES 


MUST EAT AND DRINK 


And they have 10 billion dollars to 
spend! If you have food, drinks, cos- 
metics, liquor or any other products 
to sell, the best way to reach the Ne- 
gro is through the Negro papers and 
magazines he reads with Pay seen and 
confidence. Advertising in these pa- 
Pers pays big dividends, for the Amer- 
ican Negro is the most loyal customer 
in the world. For full information < 
this great market, write today to 
Interstate United Newspapers, Inc., 545 
Fifth Ave., N. Y., serving America’s 
leading advertisers for over a decade. 
NOTE: We now have oy compiled by the 

* Research Co, of America on brand 
Preferences of Negroes from coast to coast, 
the only study of its kind ever made. Write now 
for this free information. 
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sirds | Media Records show that during the 
“80 First Six Months of 1950 La Presse has published 
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mly 

loa Here is tangible proof that concen- than ONE BILLION DOLLARS or 
sing tration of advertising is a sound nearly two-thirds of total retail sales 
vel policy in French Canada. for the entire province. 

ning ° ong: 

em Despite its vast geographic size A ene aa of — — and 
oa (594,860 sq. miles) the Province of te ee ee ee 
_ ‘ , pers, in relation to sales, clearly 
. Quebec has a far more concentrated demonstrates the costly policy of 


population than some other provinces. 


For example, Montreal Island, with an 
area of only 194 sq. miles, has over 
ONE AND A HALF MILLION of 


duplication in secondary markets. | 


No wonder more and more agency 
executives are concentrating in 
La Presse, the ONE paper that can 


A 


keep SALES UP and COST DOWN in 
French Canada. 


population. This market alone re- 
presents an annual turnover of more 


LA PRESSE 


Head Office : Montreal, Canoda 


ae 


oksas oP ant 


U.S. Representatives : Shannon & Associates, Inc. 
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1925 The Chicago Tribune moved into Tribune Tower, 
erected from the design awarded first prize in the $100,000 
international architectural competition announced in 1922. 
Average total circulation: Daily, 619,000; Sunday, 
1,016,000. The Tribune printed 35.7% of the total advertising 
linage in Chicago newspapers. 


1 926 The modern, successful era of newsprint color print- 
ing began with publication in the Chicago Tribune of a two- 
page house ad in two colors, December 31. 


1927 To give readers more highly localized coverage of 


the news and to make its sales power available at costs ad- 195 1950 
justed to the operations of neighborhood retailers, the Tribune Teiseme eiReBLATiON: 
zoned its Sunday circulation in Chicago and suburbs. The Averages fas ¢ month perieds 


first newsman to greet Charles Lindbergh when he stepped 
from his plane onto Le Bourget Field outside Paris was Henry 
Wales, Chicago Tribune correspondent. The Chicago Tribune celebrated its 80th birthday. 


1928 The Chicago Tribune, in cooperation with its radio 
station, WGN, installed Chicago’s first police radio system at a 
cost of $40,000. The Golden Gloves Tournaments were inaugurated. 


1929 Newsprint color advertising gained impetus with full- 
page advertisements placed by retailers and manufacturers. At its 
own expense the Chicago Tribune undertook the legal defense of 
the Minneapolis ‘Saturday Press” which had been suppressed under 
Minnesota’s “‘gag law.” 


1930 The first Chicagoland Music Festival was presented by the Chicago Tribuné 
in Soldiers’ Field. The motorship “Chicago Tribune”’ was built according to Tribune 
specifications and went into service transporting newsprint between Chicago and the 
Tribune mill at Thorold. 


1931 vu.s. Supreme Court declared Minnesota’s “gag law” unconstitutional. 


The Grafic Magazine of the Chicago Sunday Tribune made its first appearance 
September 13. A contest between French and American boxers at Soldiers’ Field launched the 
first International Golden Gloves Tournament. 


1932 The Chicago Tribune began printing newsprint color in three colors. 
Scoops achieved by the Tribune included the Lindbergh baby kidnapping and the 
fall of the Laval cabinet in France. 


1 933 As a feature of Chicago’s A Century of Progress Exposition, the Chicago 
Tribune inaugurated the now annual game between stars of the American and 
National Baseball Leagues. The Tribune ordered new high-speed presses, printing 
black and white and color, costing $1,250,000. Golf tyros attended the first Tribune 
Golf School. Four months before the formal opening of the Lakes-to-the-Gulf water- 
way, the Tribune took passengers and cargo down the new route in the chartered 
motor yacht, “Sea King.” 


1 934 In Soldiers’ Field more than 79,000 football fans attended the first annual 
game between the College All Stars and the professional champions, sponsored by the 
Chicago Tribune. The Tribune experimental farm began operations. Work began on 
the erection of the new building adjoining Tribune Tower. 


1935 David Darrah, Chicago Tribune Rome correspondent, was expelled from 
Italy by Mussolini. A Tribune editorial resulted, twenty-two months later, in the 
inauguration by the Chicago and North Western Railroad of the “400” special train 
between Chicago and the Twin Cities. The Tribune color photo studio was opened. 
Aroused by a Tribune editorial, the United States Government sent the coastguard 
ship ‘“‘Escanaba”’ to open a passage thru the ice-choked straits of Mackinac. 


1 936 The Chicago Tribune opened a new engraving plant devoted exclusively to 
color, and acquired the latest type natural color camera. The printing of newsprint 
color in four colors began in the Tribune. During the year the Tribune printed 173 pages 
of newsprint color advertising. 


1937 The Tribune began printing the Grafic Magazine in coloroto. “True 
daylight” lights were installed in the composing room, reference room and other 
departments. Chicago Tribune Charities, Inc. was incorporated to handle distribu- 
tion of contributions received from readers and thru Tribune-sponsored events. By 
the end of 1949, more than $3,000,000 had been distributed thru the new organization. 


1938 six new high speed newspress printing units equipped for 4-color printing 
were installed. The Chicago Daily Times of June 15 was printed on Tribune presses 
because of a fire in the Times pressroom. 


1 939 The Chicago Tribune on May 12 printed the first color photo of a spot 
news event ever to appear in a newspaper—a full color photo of a grain elevator fire. 
The Tribune printed the first wirephoto in color—the arrival of King George VI. in Washington. 


is quarter-century record 


1940 Following the fall of France, the Tribune launched the American Fashions 
Competition in July and presented its first annual Fashion Show, October 1 and 2, 
To house its greatly expanded fleet of delivery trucks, the Tribune built a new garage, 
450 feet long by 79 feet wide. 


1941 The Daily Tribune began printing its Page One cartoon in color. The 
Tribune originated its annual All Star Bowling Tournament at which total attendanee 
has been approximately 130,000. Sixty-six employes of the Chicago Tribune were in 
the armed forces of the United States when the Japs attacked at Pearl Harbor, 


1942 The Chicago Tribune’s “Friend of the Yanks’’ department was established, 
The Tribune service flag carried 380 blue stars; 1 gold. Tribune-promoted events wm 
witnessed by 739,000. 


1943 The Tribune-United States Army Ordnance Show ran for 42 days and 
attracted 393,000 visitors. The Tribune-United States Army Air Power Show ran for 
31 days and attracted 538,000 visitors. The Tribune-United States Navy Show ran 
for 35 days and attracted 371,000 visitors. The first edition of the Overseas Tribune 
for soldiers and sailors was published in Honolulu. Before the end of the war nine 
editions, the last in Tokyo, were published. Stars on the Tribune service flag numbered 688. 


1944 News of the invasion of Europe reached Tribune readers fifteen minutes 
after the newsflash had been confirmed. Stars on the Tribune service flag numbered 
814. Sponsored by the Tribune, the War Products Show, an exhibition of war equip- 
ment manufactured in the Chicago area, attracted an attendance of 188,303. The 
Chicago Tribune arranged to pay families of married employes in service at least 
two-thirds as much income as they were getting in private life. Unmarried Tribunites 
in service received semi-annual bonuses. 


1945 work began on the annex to Tribune Tower. Tribune feature writers sold 
$532,000 in a war bond rally at State and Madison Streets. Sixty-seven. Tribune 
employees in military service received 81 decorations from 


5 


their government. Stars on the Tribune service flag num- 
bered 856; 19 of them were gold stars. The $24,000 Chicago- 
land Prize Homes Competition was launched. 


1946 The Magazine of Books, new Tribune literary 
section, was launched. Another “‘first’”’ in color printing was 
scored when the Tribune on April 22, printed reproductions 
in full color of photos of participants in the Easter Parade 
held the day before. The $26,500 “Better Rooms’ competi- 
tion was announced. The largest daily and Sunday issues in 
Tribune history to date were published, respectiveiy, on 
Thanksgiving Day, November 28, and Sunday, December 1. 
The Tribune ended the year with the record of printing more lines of 
total advertising than any other newspaper in America. 


1947 The Tribune stepped up its Washington news 
coverage by becoming the first newspaper to maintain its 
reporting staff on Capitol Hill so as to have one or more men 
on duty in the Senate and House press galleries every minute 
either body isin session. More than 300,000 persons gathered 
on Chicago’s lake-front to attend the final celebration mark- 
ing the centennial of the Tribune’s founding. Visitors to the 17 demonstration homes 
built following the Tribune’s $24,000 Chicagoland Prize Homes competition ex 
ceeded 340,000. The Tribune again ended the year leading all publications in volume 
of advertising linage. 


1 948 The largest daily issue in Chicago Tribune history, that of Thanksgiving 
Day, consisted of 112 pages and carried 233,476 lines of advertising. In September 
the Tribune inaugurated the Chicagoland Home and Home Furnishings Festiva 
which, in four weeks drew an attendance in excess of 1,000,000. Again the Tribune led 
the world in advertising linage. 


1949 To provide more community news for readers and t0 
make its sales power available in economical neighborhood pack 
ages to advertisers, the Daily Tribune zoned its circulation 9 
Thursdays. By unanimous vote the American Association of New* 
paper Representatives thanked the Chicago Tribune for its efforts 
in advancing the greater use of newspapers as an advertising 
medium. With a total of 41,573,250 lines, the Tribune again led th 
world in advertising linage and printed 45.7% of the total advertising linagt 
in Chicago newspapers. 


1949— Division of advertising 
linage in Chicago papers 


1950 With five full pages of advertising in newsprint color, the issues of May Il}. 


and 25 broke all records for the number of such pages in a single issue. During 
first six-months the Chicago Tribune published 186 pages of newsprint color adver 
tising—13 more pages than were ever before carried in a full year. Hopalong Cassidy 


became a new Tribune comic strip. News from Chicago Tribune Press Service wa} 


supplied to 26 newspapers with circulation in excess of 10,000,000. Approximate 
52,000 visitors to the Art Institute viewed the 127 winning designs in the Tribune 
4th annual Better Rooms competition. 
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HE RECORD of the most recent 
quarter of a century in the 103- 
year history of the Chicago 
Tribune makes plain why you sell more 
in America’s great central market when 
you build your Chicago advertising 
program around the Chicago Tribune. 


As the record indicates, the Chicago 
Tribune continuously has pioneered in 
new fields of interest to readers. In 
its drive to keep out in front of an alert 
public, the Tribune has spared no ex- 
pense or effort to make each day’s issue 
better than the one of the day before. 


What the advertiser gets out of a 
newspaper depends on what the editor 
puts into it. What the editor puts into 
the Chicago Tribune attracts to this 
newspaper the daily attention of the 
people who account for the bulk of the 
sales made at retail in this multi-billion 
dollar Chicago market. 


With hundreds of thousands more 
total circulation than other Chicago 
newspapers, the Tribune today is the 
one newspaper which delivers the equiv- 
alent of majority coverage of all the 
families in Chicago and suburbs. 


As the Chicago newspaper which has 
made the most progress in developing 
the Chicago market for its own product, 
the Tribune can give advertisers the 
most help in cultivating the market 
here for their products and services. 


Advertisers recognize this fact. They 
place in the Chicago Tribune far more 
of their promotion budgets than they 
place in all other Chicago newspapers 
combined. 
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To sell more in Chicago today—and 
to build soundly for the future—see 
to it that your Chicago advertising 
program is built around the Chicago 
Tribune. Rates per line per 100,000 
circulation are among America’s lowest. 
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shows why you sell more today 
when you build your Chicago 

advertising program around the 
Chicago Iribune > 
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Chicuge Tribune 


Assenge net paid total circulation during the 
official six month period ended March 31, 1950: 
Daily, 923,517—Sunday, 1,575,465 


Chicago Tribune representatives: A. W. Dreier, 1333 Tribune 
Tower, Chicago 11 _¢ E. P. Struhsacker, 220 E. 42nd St., New 
York City 17 ¢ W.E. Bates, Penobscot Bidg., Detroit 26 « 
Fitzpatrick & Chamberlin, 155 ry St., San 
Francisco 4 ¢ also, 1127 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 17 ‘ 
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of new production techniques, and 
increasing cooperation between all 
parties concerned with the crea- 
tion and production of r.o.p. color 
advertising. 


= The most important single dis- 
cussion of R. O. P. newspaper color 
appears in “Production of R. O. P. 
color in The Milwaukee Journal,” 
a volume published by that news- 
paper earlier this year and pre- 
viously reviewed in AA. This book 
is a veritable textbook and ency- 
clopedia on R. O. P. newspaper 
color production, with complete 
explanations of all processes. 

Newspapers planning new or ad- 
ditional R.O.P. color facilities, in 
addition to the facilities shown 
in the detailed tabulation on Page 
46, include the following: 
ALABAMA 


Montgomery Advertiser, Journal 
(M&E&S): Black and 2 or 3 col- 
ors available by Jan. 1, 1951 (black 
and 1 color already available). 
ARIZONA 

Phoenix Republic & Gazette 
(M&E&S): Available in several 
months when new press unit is 
installed. 

ARKANSAS 

Fayetteville Northwest Arkan- 
as Times (E): Available in two 
months. 

CALIFORNIA 

Madera News-Tribune (E): 
Available Dec, 1, 1950. 

Santa Maria Times (E): Avail- 
able within a year. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Washington Post (M&S): Black 
and 2 or 3 colors available when 
move to new plant is completed 
(black and 1 color already avail- 
able). 

Washington Times-Herald 
(Dly&S): Available next year 
when new press unit is installed. 
FLORIDA 

St. Petersburg Times (M&S): 
Planning black and 3 colors by 
Sept. 1, 1950 (black and 1 or 2 
colors already available). 


COMBINED 


GEORGIA 

Columbus Ledger Enquirer 
(M&E&S): Black and 3 colors 
available Jan. 1, 1951, when new 
press is installed (black and 1 
color already available). 

Waycross Journal-Herald 
(E&S): Available about Nov. 1950 
when new color press is installed 
in new building. 
ILLINOIS 

Freeport Journal Standard (E): 
Available in about a year. 

Kankakee Journal (E): 
able Jan. 1, 1951. 


Avail- 


INDIANA 

Peru Tribune (E): 
January, 1951. 
KANSAS 


Available 


Great Bend Tribune (E): Avail- 
able Feb. 1, 1951. 
LOUISIANA 

Lafayette Advertiser (E&S): 


Available when negotiations for 
color deck are completed. 
MICHIGAN 

Battle Creek Enquirer & News 
(E&S): Available when new build- 
ing is completed. 


Escanaba Press (E): Available 


Dec. 1, 1950, when new press in- 
stallation is completed. 

Alpena News (E): Black and 2 
colors available after Oct. 1, 1950. 
MINNESOTA 

Duluth Herald (E), News Trib- 
une (M&S): Black and 2 colors 
available Nov. 1950 (black and 1 
color already available). 

Mankato Free Press (E): Black 
and 2 or 3 colors available when 
new press is placed in operation. 
MISSISSIPPI 

Clarksdale Press Register (E): 
Available when new press is in- 
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stalled. 
MISSOURI 

Carthage Press (E): Available 
by fall of 1950 when new press ig 
installed. 
NEBRASKA 

McCook Gazette (E): Available 
in about six months. 
NEW JERSEY 

Union City Hudson Dispatch 
(M): Available when new build- 
ing is constructed and new 84- 
page press is installed. 
NORTH CAROLINA 

Elizabeth City Advance (E): 


a 
| COVERAGE | 
| 


| COOPERATION | 


AND ff 


| RESULTS | 


De as your dealers do— 
Hit home with the 
Daily Homepapers 


KENTUCKY 
—LOUISIANA 
—TENNESSEE 
KENTUCKY 


@ BOWLING GREEN News 


JENNINGS 
LAKE CHARLES Southwest Citizen 
NEW IBERIA Iberian 


ATHENS Pest-Athenien 
CLARKSVILLE Leef-Chrenicle 
COLUMBIA Herald 
ELIZABETHTON Ster 
GREENEVILLE Sun 

JOHNSON CITY Press-Chronicle 
MARYVILLE-ALCOA Times 
MORRISTOWN Sun 
MURFREESBORO News-Journel 
OAK RIDGE Oak & 
SHELBYVILLE 
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AODITY SURVEYS 


A wmiarket-by-market direct-interview sur- 
vey of commodity brands stocked by both 


chain and” independent outlets. 


These 


Surveys cover 15 commodities. 
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Available Sept. 1950 when new 
building and new press unit will 
be ready. 

New Bern Sun Journal (E): 
Available Sept. 15, 1950. 

Salisbury Post (E&S): Available 
when new building is completed 
and new press unit is installed. 
OHIO 

Canton Repository (E&S): Black 
and 3 colors available April 1, 1951 
when new press unit is installed. 

Cincinnati Post (E): Black and 
3 colors available by fall of 1950 
(black and 1 or 2 colors already 


available). 

Delaware Gazette (E): 
able January, 1951. 
OKLAHOMA 

Enid Eagle (E), News (M&S): 
Available when new press unit is 
received. 

OREGON 

Coos Bay-North Bend Times 
(E): Available when new press 
unit is received. 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

Charleston Post (E), News & 
Courier (M&S): Available when 
new press unit is delivered. 


Avail- 


Rock Hill Herald (E): Available 
within the next 12 months. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 

Aberdeen American-News 
(E&S): Available when new 
building and new press are ready. 

Sioux Falls Argus Leader 
(E&S): Available when new press 
is installed. 

TENNESSEE 

Elizabethton Star (E&S): 
able within next 12 months. 
TEXAS 

Corpus Christi Caller Times 
(M&E&S): Black 


Avail- 


and 3 colors! 


available when new press unit is 
installed (black and 1 color al- 
ready available). 

Temple Telegram (M&S): Black 
and 2 or 3 colors available Jan. 
1951 (black and 1 color already 
available). 
VIRGINIA 

Petersburg Progress-Index 
(E&S): May be available by 1951. 
WISCONSIN 

Wisconsin Rapids Tribune (E): 
Available when new building is 
completed and new press unit is 
installed. 
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FOOD 


SALES 
$205,000 


WEEK 
IN 
DUBUQUE 


How much food is sold in 
a city is one helpful fac- 
tor. The distribution of 
that volume is of equal 
importance if you are to 
get maximum return on 
your efforts. 


LOOK HOW FAST 
THIS MARKET CHANGED 
IN 15 MONTHS 


— STORES’ SHARE 


Aug. '50 


28% 36.5% 


OF TOTAL CITY FOOD SALES 


A wide-awake newspa- 
per is close to its market's 
fluctuations. It is your 
best friend. Use newspa- 
per know-how and news- 
paper flexibility to get 
more local sales power. 


get the 
CIRCULATION 


get the 
READERSHIP 


get the 


SALES 
The Telegraph Herald 


DUBUQUE, IOWA 


Ask Jann & Kelley 
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SOME OF THE NEW PLANTS—A handful of new newspaper plants, picked at random, are shown in these 
views of new buildings and additions built since the war. They typify hundreds of major improvements to 
plant facilities developed by the nation’s newspapers in the past five years—a period which has seen greater 
physical development in the field than any similar period in history. In the top row (I. to r.) are the Phila- 
delphia Inquirer plant, with the huge new addition, giving special emphasis to color work, shown in the 
foreground; a part of the multi-million-dollar new home of the Denver Post; and an exterior view of the 
handsome new Minneapolis Star & Tribune plant. In the next row are views of the Phoenix Republic and 


Gazette building, the imposing Dallas News building, and a construction shot of the new facilities of the 
Hartford Courant. Below is a view of the attractive home of a small newspaper, the Strafford Star, new 
evening daily in Dover, N. H., (which quickly demonstrated the hazards of new newspaper publishing enter- 
prises by going out of business and turning its plunt over to The Army Times between the time this cut 
was made and AA went to press) and of the recently completed facilities of the Fort Worth Star-Telegram. At 
bottom is the new building of the San Jose Mercury, a view of the rotogravure plant of the Montreal Stand- 
ard completed in June, and the handsome new mechanical wing of the Roanoke Times and World-News. 
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Where the retail sales index has topped 
all but one or two major cities nearly 
every month for 10 years, and is 20% 
above the average for all cities as large 


or larger. 


Where per capita buying power and 
retail purchases are 40% above the na- 


tional average. 


Where one newspaper——The Mil- 
waukee Journal—reaches 93% of all 
homes in the City Zone, and 69% of 
all homes in the City Zone and Retail 


Trading Zone combined. 


Where advertising rates are 25% 
lower than the average for U. S. news- 
papers of comparable size. 

Where advertisers, during the first 


half of 1950, used the largest volume of 


linage in The Milwaukee Journal ever 
published anywhere in the first half of 
any year—21,464,276 lines. 


Where color newspaper advertising 
has reached the peak of performance 
and volume among all newspapers—in 
1948, 1949, and the first half of 1950. 


Where research and facts make 
your advertising and merchandising job 
more effective — through the pioneer 
“Consumer Analysis,” a new reader- 
ship study of the entire content of a 
254-page Sunday newspaper, through 


a comprehensive textbook on news- 


paper color, and other reliable data. 


Where advertising works better be- 


cause it reaches a higher proportion of 


better customers who can afford better 


living. 


THE 
Milwaukee Journal 
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Over 150 Newspapers are Planning 
to Increase Merchandising Services 


Cuicaco, Aug. 24—There are 
only a few newspapers in the U. S. 
that do not furnish some type of 
merchandising service for national 
advertisers, according to’a survey 
conducted by ADVERTISING AGE. 

Only 10 newspapers out of a 
total of over 500 who took part 
in the survey answered “none” 
when asked what merchandising 
services they provided for national 
advertisers. 

Others listed such varied serv- 
ices as trade mailings, route lists, 
distribution checks and surveys, 


weekly bulletins, solicitation of re- 
tail tie-ins, furnishing retailers 
with notices of ad schedules, ed- 
itorial mention of brand names, 
personal calls, posters, displays, 
dealer helps, and “tailor-made 
merchandising designed to fit each 
and every product need.” 


= Few papers reported making 
any charge to advertisers for these 
services, although many indicated 
that a demand on the part of ad- 
vertisers and / or agencies for in- 
creased or added services might 


make it necessary to charge a serv- 
ice fee. 

A number of papers thought a 
service fee should be charged any 
time an agency or advertiser asks 
the paper to perform an unusual or 
particularly expensive merchan- 
dising service. 

Over 150 of the newspapers que- 
ried said they intend to increase 
their merchandising services to 
national advertisers, while some 
220 said they will maintain serv- 
ices at their present level. Less 
than 20 said they intended to de- 
crease them. 


s Of those newspapers answering 
the question, “What do you think 
is the trend among newspapers 
with regard to merchandising 
services?,” over 60% said they 


thought the trend is towards in- 
creasing; about 25% said they 
thought there was a growing ten- 
dency on the part of newspapers 
towards cutting down, while an- 
other 15% thought there hadn’t 
been much change in either direc- 
tion. 

Many newspapers qualified their 
answers to the above question in 
various ways. Some felt that in- 
creased services would be accom- 
panied by a service charge; others 
said that the increase would not 
be voluntary, but would be forced 
on the newspapers by advertisers 
and agencies; still others thought 
that many smaller papers would 
increase their services, but at the 
same time would have to raise 
their advertising rates to help 
cover the cost. 


Things ARE developing in North Dakota, where sales are 
better because income is higher. 1949 farm income ex- 
ceeded 500 million dollars, cash and bond holdings of 
North Dakotans were over one billion. And nine out of 
every ten city, rural and farm homes in North Dakota 
are reached by a well-read North Dakota daily news- 
paper, covering 1 market you can’t afford to overlook. 
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GRAND FORKS HeERaip 


JAMESTOWN SUN 
MANDAN DAILY PIONEER 
MINOT DAILy NEWs 


VALLEY city TIMES-RECORD 
BISMARCK TRIBUNE 
DEVILS LAKE JouRNAL 


THE FARGO FORUM 
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ising Age, August 26, 

One paper said it planned to in- 
crease its services, but felt that it 
was being asked to do work that 
really should be done by the ad- 
vertisers’ agencies; another said 
that it was doing work that should 
be done by the manufacturers’ 
sales representatives, while sever- 
al others said that although they 
were increasing services they felt 
that much of the work they were 
being asked to do was superfluous, 

They blamed this on lack of co- 
operation on the part of advertisers 
or agencies, who fail to heed in- 
dividual newspapers’ advice on 
what particular types of merchan- 
dising are best suited to their par- 
ticular market area. 

Despite the fact that most news- 
papers felt that merchandising 
services would be increased, they 
were by no means as unanimous 
when commenting on whether or 
not they should be increased. 


= Small and medium-size papers 
objected the most, some of them 
claiming that the merchandising 
expenditures they had been asked 
to make in some cases exceed their 
advertising revenue. Also, many 
smaller papers complained that 
they had insufficient facilities and 
manpower to meet merchandising 
requests. 

Not all small newspapers, how- 
ever, felt that these services were 
an imposition. One Minnesota 
paper, with a circulation of just 
over 4,000, said: “...newspapers 
have only begun to make their 
selling abilities felt along these 
lines. Small newspapers such as 
ours formerly neglected the impor- 
tance of follow-through. Today, 
every paper is keenly aware of its 
pulling power and selling power in 
its own local market. We look for 
increased use of local merchandis- 
ing ideas.” 


ws Despite cases like the one above, 
the general feeling on the part of 
smaller papers is that they are 
caught in the middle. They re- 
alize that they, as well as the ad- 
vertiser, benefit from legitimate 
merchandising services, both from 
the standpoint of additional tie-in 
advertising by local merchants 
and because they keep their na- 
tional advertisers happy. 

But it is difficult and unprofit- 
able to perform these services, 
they feel, unless the amount of ad- 
vertising linage warrants it and 
the paper has the personnel to do 


Ediphone Executive 


Austin Cunningham has been ap- 
pointed Assistant Manager of the Edi- 
phone division of Thomas A. Edison, 
Inc., West Orange, New Jersey. He is 
one of 261,580 daily Wall Street Jour- 
nal readers from coast-to-coast. To 
reach men who are stepping up in 
business, advertise in America’s Only 
National Business Daily. 
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MAGALINE SECTION 


Significant Canadian and world-wide events 
— fiction — home and fashion features, 
beautifully printed and illustrated in roto- 
gravure. 


we ; 


rotogravure 


PHOTONEWS SECTION 


Canada and the world on parade in roto- 
gravure. Unusual and timely picture-stories 
—the kind that appeal to Canadians—by 
Standard staff photographers and writers. 


f cscien great national week-end newspaper, The 
30,000 WORD NOVEL 


The Standard’s Book of the Week, offering 
many current best sellers in easy-to-read 
rotogravure format. 


Standard, is unique among Canadian publications. Every 
week, three big sections in Monotone and Full Color roto- 
gravure roll off The Standard’s ultra-modern presses. Built 


in 1949, it is one of North America’s newest plants. Its own 


plus 
20-PAGE SECTION OF 
FAVOURITE COMICS 
IN 4-COLOR LETTERPRESS 


staff writers and photographers, plus The Standard’s Bureaus 
in Ottawa, Toronto, Halifax, New York, Washington and 
London, provide its editors with articles and photostories that 


are of particular interest and concern to Canadians from coast 


to coast. This editorial policy, combined with the exceptional 


¢ 


appeal of rotogravure, provides you with a highly-receptive 


audience for your advertising message. 


"| FROM COAST TO COAST IN CANADA—OVER 300,000 FAMILIES EVERY WEEK 
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O'Mara & Ormshee, inc., 420 Lexington Ave., New York 
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PER BLOCK 
IN CHICAGO 


The number of occupied dwelling units in Chicago and 
Oak Park (ABC City Zone) has increased 153,000 between 
1940 and 1950. 


This is an average of eight new family establishments per 
residential block—one reason why Chicago’s total retail 
sales are steadily climbing. 


And all Chicago families are benefiting from $192,000,000 
of new investment in Chicago-area industrial facilities 
in the first 7 months of 1950—an amount greater than any 
12-month total since 1942. 


Today Chicago offers you a bigger, richer family market 
than ever before. To cover more of this market, your 
newspaper schedules must reflect these important changes 
in Chicago newspaper distribution. 
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SUN-TIMES HAS 
THIS GROWING MARKET... 


CHICAGO'S GROWTH, AND CHANGES 
IN NEWSPAPER COVERAGE, 
19.40 -1950* : 


1940 *Based on March ABC City Zone Publishers’ Statements. 
**Times in 1940. 


ADVERTISE TO 
MATCH THE 
GROWING MARKET! 


In the same decade that Chicago gained 
153,000 occupied dwelling units, The 
Daily SUN-TIMES has gained 146,000 
City Zone circulation. Two other Chicago 
daily newspapers made City Zone gains 
of 66,000 and 20,000, while another lost 
141,000 City Zone circulation. Occupied Dwelling 


Units, ABC City Zone 
Only The Daily SUN-TIMES has kept 
pace with the growth of the market. No 


other Chicago daily newspaper concen- = be Ya ama Ss O 


trates so much of your advertising dollar 


in Chicago’s primary market areas. To : 
make your sales grow, advertise in the 
newspaper that has grown with the mar- : 

ket—The Chicago SUN-TIMES! THE PICTURE NEWSPAPER 


Total Circulation, 621,209 Average Net Paid Daily 


(ABC Publisher's Statement, 3/31/50) 


1950 
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SUN-TIMES ** Paper C Paper D 
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it. To many of them merchandis- 
ing services are merely a necessary 


@ Both advertisers and agencies 
were criticized in many cases for 
expecting newspapers to perform 
“unreasonable and ridiculous” 
merchandising services, One paper 
charged that “too many requests 
are not for practical services but 
for items to go into some scrap 
book, rather than the client’s cash 
register.” 

Another paper said that too 
many of the services requested 
were “useful only for an agency’s 
sales talk to keep the client 
happy.” 

Agencies came off second best 
in the eyes of another paper, which 
was “afraid that many agency men 
are interested only in filling up 
a presentation ...and that others 
are using merchandising services 
as a sales tool to jar accounts from 


another agency.” 


ws If the newspapers’ attitude to- 
wards merchandising services 
could be reduced to a single state- 
ment it might take the following 
shape: 

Those newspapers which have 
been able to make merchandising 
services pay off in terms of (1) in- 
creased retail tie-in advertising 
and (2) increased national adver- 
tising linage as a result of increas- 
ed sales in local market areas, will 
continue to offer extensive services 
and are likely to increase them of 
their own volition. 

Those newspapers, and they are 
primarily small and medium-size 
papers, which find that requests for 
merchandising services overtax 
their small staffs, don’t pay off in 
increased retail linage, and some- 
times cost more than they receive 
for the space, will not be inclined 
to increase their services willingly. 


s It is this latter group, however, 
that faces the big problem—how to 
continue receiving national adver- 
tising linage and avoid the ill-will 
of its advertisers and still show a 
profit. Many papers in this group 
would like to curtail their mer- 
chandising services, but they don’t 
dare. In fact, many of them prob- 
ably will be forced to increase 
their services as requested, and are 
not likely to tack on a service 
charge for such increases. 
Thorough investigation of news- 
papers’ merchandising service 


CEDAR RAPIDS 


(LINN COUNTY) 


IOWA 


Now A 


METROPOLITAN 
AREA 


As Established by 
U. S. DEPT. OF COMMERCE 


POPULATION 
103,711 


Preliminary 1950 Census Figure 


The Cedar Rapids Gazette offers you nearly 
100% coverage both daily and Sunday of 
the metropolitan area (Linn County) plus 
adequate coverage in 15 other eastern lowa 
counties. 


he mee 
Cedar Rapids 


-- Ouzette - 


CEDAR RAPIDS. IOWA 


R ted y by 
The Allen-Klapp Co. 


problems was called for last month 
by Peter Benziger, general adver- 
tising manager of the St. Paul Dis- 
patch-Pioneer Press, who told 
members of the Newspaper Adver- 
tising Executives Assn. assembled 
in New York that “the impact of 
local merchandising by news- 
papers is not a factor in the choice 
of newspapers as a medium.” 
“Actually,” he said, “as a group 
we have been singularly remiss in 
this business of merchandising. 


a “There is no need here to single 
out any one service, nor to con- 
demn all present practices, nor 


even to make recommendations. 
However effective our individual 
programs may be with regional 
managers, brokers and manufac- 
turers’ reps, the net collective re- 
sult for our medium is no sale. 

“We are moving ahead in almost 
every department, with stand- 
ardization and uniformity an ad- 
mitted objective. However, in mer- 
chandising we are jealously guard- 
ing our right to perpetrate 23- 
skiddoo type merchandising sops 
onto our good friends and custom- 
ers. 

“We must discard our theory of 
mass mimeographic attacks on re- 


tailers’ waste baskets. We must 
evolve a scheme for real, vital 
dealer influence with key retailers. 

“It is essential that this con- 
vention express its desire for a 
thorough exploration of our mer- 
chandising problems. Careful con- 
sideration should be given to the 
part our Bureau of Advertising 
should rightfully play in the devel- 
opment of what can be a tremen- 
dously potent sales weapon. 

“T believe,” he concluded, “that 
a dealer influence program on a 
national basis, such as the adver- 


tising fraternity has never seen, 
is ours for the selling.” | 


Advertising Age, August 28, 1956° 


Hudson Takes Billy Rose Show 


Hudson Motors has signed a 
long-term contract for a weekly 
series of half-hour television pro- 
grams based on the newspaper col- 
umns of Billy Rose. The show, 
“Billy Rose’s Playbill,” will be 
aired over the American Broad- 
casting Co.’s television network 
each Tuesday at 8 p.m. (CST), 
beginning Oct. 3. Brooke, Smith, 
French & Dorrance is the agency. 


Norwich to Fellows Agency 

Norwich Knitting Co., Norwich, 
N. Y., has placed its advertising 
with Fellows Advertising Agency, 
Syracuse. 


Give Local Market Sales 
Fast Help With — J ctoria. 
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Advertising Age, August 28, 1950 


More Independent 


Grocers Carrying 
Table-Ready Foods 


Cuicaco, Aug. 23—American 
housewives are doing less cooking 
and depending more on their gro- 
cers for table-ready foods. 

This is indicated in the August 
issue of National Grocers Bulle- 
tin from a survey completed by 
National Assn. of Retail Grocers. 

Six of every ten independent re- 
tailers are at present operating 
delicatessen departments and five 


out of ten are planning to expand 
their departments to keep up with 
consumer demand, the report 
shows. 

The six most popular delicates- 
sen items are table-ready meats 
and potato salad, both carried by 
83% of the stores; cabbage salad, 
in 67% of the stores; baked beans, 
61%; macaroni salad, 58%, and 
cheese and macaroni, 42%. 

The delicatessen department can 
be a little gold mine if operated 
under ideal circumstances and if 
the most popular items are car- 
ried, the report indicated. 

Many items, according to those 


polled, bring 150% profit, while 
other stand-bys like baked beans 
rate 75% profit, potato salad, 50%, 
and luncheon meats, 34%. 


Philco Signs Don McNeill 
for ABC-TV Show This Fall 
Philco Corp., Philadelphia, last 
week signed to sponsor the “Don 
McNeill TV Club” over the Amer- 
ican Broadcasting Co. video web, 
beginning Sept. 13. The show will 
be telecast from 8 to 9 p.m., CDT. 
Originating in the network’s 
Chicago Civic Theater, the pro- 
gram will be an audience partici- 
pation type show, with weekly 
guest stars. Philco will continue 


its sponsorship of part of the 
“Breakfast Club” on AM, and the 
company’s other ad plans (AA, 
July 17) are reported unchanged. 


Hummel Joins Sales Staff 

Lou Hummel has joined the sales 
staff of WLW-T, Cincinnati tele- 
vision station of Crosley Broad- 
casting Corp. He has been associ- 
ated with the drug division of the 
WLW merchandising department 
since 1948. 


Research Concern Moves 

Market Research Service, New 
York, has moved from 505 Fifth 
Ave. to 55 W. 42nd St. 


It Pays To Concentrate In 


a Only Great Suuiey Macazine You Can Use 
For Mass Selling In Single Markets 


SOUTH 
CAROLINA'S 
LARGEST 
COUNTY 
POPULATION" 


Charleston 159,838 


™ 


No. 3 
Spartanburg 147,930 


: Think a little about sales problems. Isn't it true that the 
sales problems of the average business are much more 
pressing in some markets than in others? In your busi- 
ness, for instance, you may have one, two or three bad 


REVIEW is the one great national Sunday Magazine with 
a flexibility that permits you to use it without penalty for 
single-market selling. With PICTORIAL REVIEW you can 
tailor your advertising exactly to each market's individ. 


sales problem markets. Markets in which for one reason ual sales problem. You can time your advertising to fit No. 4 

or another your sales trail far behind competition. Mar- _ the special timing of individual market sales drives. You Richland 141,883 
. kets in which both your prestige and your profits are can concentrate your advertising and turn it on full blast ¥ 
falling way off. without waste where it will do you the most good. (Columbia) 

ie To stop slipping in such critical sales problem markets, May we suggest you check immediately your sales 

you normally give each market the individual and imme- in PICTORIAL REVIEW's 10 rich, key markets? In No. 5 

diate help the particular situation requires. You devise which of these are acute .les problems demanding special 

new plans, new and nimbie strategies. You increase your = attention? In which can you use the mighty sales force Anderson 90,618 


sales staff, redouble your sales tempo. You give each 
market everything you have. A tremendous force to help 
you bring a sub-normal market back to par in the short- 
est possibie time and with the rninimum expenditure of 


that PICTORIAL REVIEW can unleash for you? If in any or 
all of these 10 markets you need highly concentrated 
advertising that gets sales action and gets it fast, it’s 
time to put PICTORIAL REVIEW selling new customers for 


*1950 preiiminary Census 
of Pepulation Figures 
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money is PICTORIAL REVIEW. This is because PICTORIAL you right now. ' 
Greenville is your 
And Pictorial Review Wining Sem pee ie OE ERA Best Market in 
Gives You These Se tad South Carolina! 
Other Exclusive Advantages Fc 
1. A mase-buying audience created and held by the World's 6,500,000 S.C you sell it... 
top artists and writers. Families With 
The Sunday to tell it! 
2. Proven high readership for your advertisements. Issues Of 2 
3. The mighty impact of color advertising even in a single Detroit Times ses . 
market. Chicago Herald-American 
4. Reader interest anchored deep in all the news of “home Milwaukee Sentinel Greenville News 
town”’ entertainment. New York Journal-American MORNING & SUNDAY 
Boston Adverti 
5. No single page competitive product advertising . . . a Les Angeles aiiietiial GREENVILE PIEDMONT 
clear field for your sales story. is Ctetinne Cumsines ne EVENING 
6. Ability to time your advertising to the timing of your Seattle Post-Intelligencer tan Oy WARD CONT 
individual market plane moe rea 
7. Deep penetration into largest consumer-masses in wae 
America’s biggest buying centers. 
8. The individual, street-by-street market guidance of the A HEARST PUBLICATION 
famous Hearst Sales Operating Controls. Represented Nationally By Hearst Advertising Service 


Daily Circulation 90,014 
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46 Advertising Age, August 28, 1950: 
N WwW A 1 R O P ee ] Ad ISI 
ewspapers Accepting h.O.P. Color Advertising 
The following tabulation was compiled from two sources: some 550 other sections which are distributed with Saturday and Sunday edi- 
replies to questionnaires filled out by newspapers, and from Standard tions of newspapers. 
Rate & Data. : Key to weekend color numbers: 1-The American Weekly; 2-Locally Edited Gravure 
Blank spaces in the black and 2 and 3 color columns indicate either Magazine Group; 3-Metropolitan Sunday Comics Group; 
that color is not offered or that information is not available. Color ™Mssasine Group; 5-Parade; 6-Puck-the Comic Weekly; 7-This Week Magazine; 
tes shown are in addition to regular b&w rates SONG Geatan seiiieny 5-Own segues easton, 
ra . Key to other abbreviations: M-Morning newspaper; E-Evening newspaper; 8-Sunday 
Weekend color includes all comics, magazine, rotogravure and newspaper. 
Weekend Weekend 
Run of Paper Color Color Avail- ixtra For RO. P Run of Paper Color . bor | ——- 
Extra For R. 0. P. Color set on able | (see balbee tl oe ~— 
r “~ ~ mum e 
Black Black Black Accepted Closing numbers 
Black Black Black Accepted Closi numbers 
Newspaper &1C &2¢ &3¢ Lines Time Limitations above) Mewepeper &1c &2C6 &3¢ Lines Time Limitations above) 
San m_Refeal Ix Independent- . =—y 
ALABAMA 25% a —-- 1,000 week leeway 9 
Santa A i ’ 
Aviston tar ¢s) ay P Sunt : earer Resse w (E4s) 30% 60% 90% 1,000 30 hr. 8 
rmingham News . (E&S —_— 
Post-Herald (M) $100 $175 $200 1,000 96 hr. 8 ads maximum 8 Sema “bon Sea Sats om ead send 2 
Decatur Daily sees) 25% — — 1,000 72 hr. Not publ. Sat. ~ News (E&S) 25% — — 1,000 24 hr. 
Dothan Eagle (E) 25% _-_ — 1,000 48 hr. Santa Monica Outlook (E) 25% 0% —— 1,000 mm color extra if 
Florence Times, Tri- less than 1,600 lines 
Cities Dolly (E&S) 25% — — 1,000 48 br. Santa Rosa Press 
Gadsden Times (E&S) 25% — — 1,000 72 hr. Daily only ~ Press (M&S&E) 25% 35% inte 800 1 week 
Huntsville Times (E&S) 25% ca a 1,000 30 hr. Turlock Journal (E) 25% — anu Va page 36 hr. Only 4 pgs. per 
Mobile Press, M-T-W.a. m. 
a Panister (EKM) 25% — — 1,000 48 hr. & Sat. only 8 Vallejo News ~Chronicle ie ‘nes oe 
ontgomery iser » Times-Hera 50% 60% 1,000 — 
(M&S), Journal (E) 25% — — 1,000 24 hr. Sun.-M-T-W Only 8 Visalia Times-Delta ( hes pated - ea 
Tuscaloosa News (S) 3 —— —— —— ponanl done 8 Boy LE. SE cal am = 48 Ww. Need optional dates 
ARIZONA COLORADO 
Boulder Camera (E a euaus quien 
P nn Republic (S) Col Tia ) 25% 1,000 3-day option required 
ucson ° 25% —— 
Citizen (E) ei an 588 — “mnt > om oe 24hr. One page per section 
Gazette 7 Telegranh (E&S) 25% 50% 75% Ya page 48 hr. 1 wk. closing for 8 
3 & 4 colors 
ARKANSAS Denver Post (E&S) 25% — oo 1,000 oe i an pee 89 
Fort Smith Times Record Demver Rocky Mountain 
News (M&S) $72 — — 1,000 
Southwest American Fort Collins " 5 days Daily only 5,8 
(E&M&S) 25% _—_ — 1,000 — 8 Coloradoan (E&S) 25% 
Hot Springs : Grand Junction — ath 24 he 
Sentinel Record (S) — — _—_ _— 8 Sentinel (E&S) 10¢ ti 
Little Rock Arkansas adie hint pee Pueblo Chieftain ae -— ee 48 hr. Up to 6 ads pér issue 
Little Rock Arkansas 4 : ae 4 . Salida, Waleed 6) ) 20% | 30% © 40% 2,000 24 hr. Not on Sun. or Fri. p.m. 8 
Gazette (M&S) 30% 50% 1,000 1. week ‘ Sterling Advocate (ES ae — « — 48 hr 
Malvern Record (e) 50% — page 48 hr. Only 4 ads per issue 725 — Ya page 48 hr. Only outside pages of 
Pi Bist Commercial on ‘ine ab 2 sections, in red 
=o — ae : 1,000 48 . Want optional dates 8 Bridgeport Herald 25% — 
ews — — , \ r (s enn 
Bridgeport Life (S) , Rates on request 840 96 hr, Must furnish plates 8 
CALIFORNIA Orne thy’ 
, Hartford Courant (M&S) —— — —— = oan He 
Alameda Times: Star (E) (E) 33-14% 1,000 24 hr. Must furnish plates Se a ele) 5, $ 
(E) fz" $50 — h pave 24 hr. Waterbury Republican (S) —— ae —- —_— eunn 8 
aeo-. — — wa —" Spek ester only DELAWARE 
jakerstie alifornian ‘o — _ “ — 
Bakersfield Pi (M&S 33-48% 50% =_—_ Va page 48 hr. 
Grid tucte ee, em OU gu RD Te Ae eR : 
jeview ine ne —— — ° 
Burlingame Avance (E) 3 line 4g Lime —— Ya pane 24s ae Peeve DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
ico Enterprise- n ngton News $150 72 hr. Blk. & 2 C Sat. only 
Record (E) $35 — — 560 48 hr. Washington Post (M ; den 
Culver City Star News % nao. — =< 1000 oe 343 
Venice Vanguard (E) = $25 $50 $75 — 24 br. Washington Times-Herald (S) —— ane nd pad jen I's 
~ vee), Times (M) a 4 1,000 
tandar » Ub —_— — ’ —_— 
Fresno Bee (E&S) 45% 54% 560 48 hr. Not generally 3,9 c FLORIDA 
available Thur. learwater Sun (S) — —— — — ame 
Hanford Journal (M&S), Daytona Beach News 
aces oe -_ — — ke om ee 8 2 
ollywoo: itizen — —_ ae —_ — 
" News ©, . 25% 50% 50% 1,000 48 br Fort Lauderdale News (E) 25% — — 500 72 br. Only front & back 
ar’ 
sina at 25% — — 1,000 48 hr. Not on Wed. fs Oe ae Bg Press (M&S) Rates on request — — 
ong Beac! ° 
ndent (M&S) 25% 50% —_— 1,000 24 br. Times-Union (M&S) 25% 35% 40% 1,000 hr. 
ta Beach Press- 48 4 to 8 ads Lakeland Ledger (S) — —_— — Sm 8238 Gah a 
Telegram (E&S) 30% 0% — 1,000 per issue 3,5,9 ta Noa (ease Py ay page 24 hr. 18 
Lt ee mas) Miami Beach Florida a 78,9 
—Dail $365 $450 1,000 48 hr. Mats accepted onl un — — ae — —— 
i =Sinday ‘ $200 «= $700,-S «$800. «S000 96 hr. for 2-color ads 1,69 Ocala Star Banner ($) 0 —- = ——  — — — § 
es ra 
. =. na} $385 1,000 72 br s Star (M&E&S) $50 $75 $100 1,000 — Daily only 8 
Angeles 60% 60% “Herald (ERS) 25% — aon " 
Mirror (E) 35% 1,000 46 be aay mt —~A |» Pensacola Journal News (S) — = aie g 
Los Angeles Daily 7 _— 60 hr. Only 2 ads oy —. Record (E&S) “Rates on request — “0 
News (E) ¢ line —— — a per issue 3 
Los Angeles 48 hr. Not in main news 3,4,7 Independent (E) 4 —_— — — wal - 
Times (M&S) 30% On request 1,000 sec. on Fri.-Sat.-Sun. St. Petersburg Times (M&S) — — 24 br. 8,9 
Marysville-Yuba City 1 week Only 1 ad Sarasota Herald- a Shae —_ — — 48 hr "sg 
Appeal-Democrat (E) 25% — — “V2 page per issue Tallahassee Democrat — —_ —— ame 8 
Merced Sun-Star (E) 25% — — — ene Tampa Times (E) Ra 5 if 560 48 br. 
Modesto Bee (E) 35% 45% 54% 560 wae Tampa Tribune (M&S) — 96 hr. 8 
Monrovia News- West Palm Beach 
Post (E) 25% 50% aniten V4 page 24 bw. Post-Times (S) — — = aus otitis 8 
mene ald _ 25% 50% 75% Ya page GEO 
era ‘0 ‘0 ‘0 4 — 
Oakland Post-Enquirer 
( 35% 50% 65% 1,000 — Daily only 8,9 Albany Herald (E&S) 50% 100% 150% 48 br 8 
Oakland Tribune (E&S) 35% —_— 1,000 one 35,9 Atlanta_Journal, Constitution 
Ontario-Upland (M&E&S) $275 —_— — 1,000 — 1,2,3,4,7 
Report (E) $25 P— 4 pon none 30 hr. Augusta Chronicle (M&S), — 
Pasadena Independent " pas ‘es enn i $125 —_ —_ 1,000 48 hr. Only 8 ads per issue 8 
—_ —_ r. r “7 
Pasadena Star-News (E&S) 35% 60% 60% 560 —— Must furnish plates 8 Enquirer (M&E&S) 33% —_ —_ 1,000 48 hr. Check for Th. & Fri. 8 
Pomona Progress- pe eal Prefer 1 ad Macon News Tele- 24 hr. Not Fri., Thurs. a.m. i 
Bulletin (E) 25% —_ _— Ya page per issue a. (M&E&S) $135 —_ — Yapage or Sun. a.m. 
Ree earehlight (ED 25% 1,155 24 hh oad 
i] —— — 
Redwood City Tribune - - / a aa a c , IDAHO 
Richmond Independent (E) $50 $75 $100 560 48 hr. Only 4 pgs. per issue 8 Som SEO — 6—6h — 8 
Riertererise (MS) 33-16% 50%  —— 588 48 hr. Only 2 ads per issue 8 ae oe FR. agile 48 hr. 
Sacramento Bee (E) 35% 5% © SA 1.000 36 Ww. Not on Th. or Sat 3 So dug 75 ta 
mento Union 30% — 
Salinas Californian Vi - poe hon Be qostate Journal (ES) $25 420 48 br. 89 
oon Coreardinn Sm rn - . x per see. 9 News (Dily.&S) 25% 50% _ Ya page 24 hr. 
elegram — — 8 
a ee a a ee) 48 hr. Under 1,000 1i.-$50 extra ILLINOIS 
San Diego Tribune- Aurora Beacon News (E&S) 35% 50% ae 602 24 hr. 8 
Sun (E), Union (M&S) 25% 50% 75% 1,000 48 hr. Only 8 ads per issue 3,5 Bloomington Pantagraph 
mn - 33-46% 50% 50% 1,000 48 br. 8 Canton Led 25% 33-34% 50% nam 48 hr. Only 4 lemme ’ 
imes n anton ir — 
San Francisco Call- ° pK. a banond gum ithe al 
Cratatia, © 36% 50% 75% 1,000 24 hr. Champaign-Urbana ’ 
San Fi Courier (E&S) — oa — ad — a 
Chronicle (M&S) 36% 50% 50% 1,000 24 hr. No blk. & 3 on Sun. 3,7,9 Champaign-Urbana News- 
San Francisco Gazette (E — ee —e a —_— . 
oo (M&S) 88¢ line 98¢ line —— 1,000 48 hr. Daily only 16,9 7. Herald-American one 8 at 
rancisco ne e—_— 5 
News (E) 25% 35% 1,000 72 hr. mime — — — = 2S ee wwe eee 
San Jose Mercury oe No bik. & 2C on Sun. 8& Chicago Sun-Times (Dly&S) —— — — — — 3,5 
Herald News (ews, (M&E&S) 25% 50% 75% 560 Back pages & front of Chicago Tribune (M&S) $900 $900 $900 page 6 days 3,4,9 
sections only Danville Commercial News 
San Luis Obispo (E&S) — — — — a 8 
a Ly al a (E) 25% 50% a 1,000 48 3 | agg —_ rom s— — — — — 8 
mes ixon Telegr 25% 50% — — " issue 
% News Leader (E) 35% — — 560 48 br East St. og a — =a eames a ek 8 
San Pedro News-Pilot (E) $40 $60 none 48 Edwardsville Tiellienc © 50% —=—_ —_ 
Joliet Herald-News (E&S) $40 30 © $70 «S000 
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~ A PROSPEROUS MARKET! 
AN UNEXCELLED ADVERTISING OPPORTUNITY! 


Kansas City is situated between two states, Kansas and Missouri, 
either of which, if set off from the rest of the world, could sustain 
its inhabitants in reasonable comfort, health and security. 


The wealth of Missouri and Kansas is basic. It is wealth pro- 
duced by human labor and extracted from the soil. It is not the 
kind of wealth that results from monetary manipulations, stock 
market speculation or bookkeeping entries. 


Ranking 17 in the population of its metropolitan area, Kansas 
City ranks first as a cash wheat market, cattle and calf market, 
flour producing region, horse and mule market, hotel meat sup- 
ply center, primary wheat market and stocker-feeder cattle 
market. Kansas City ranks second as a flour producing center, 
livestock and meat packing center, producer of walnut products, 
railroad center, sorghum grains market, feed producing center 
(tonnage shipped), international inland air terminal, and in grain 
elevator capacity. Kansas City ranks eighth in bank clearings 
(all cities reporting), eleventh in commercial airline operations 
and fifteenth in retail drug sales. 


In keeping with the extraordinary sales opportunity offered by 
the Kansas City market, The Kansas City Star offers an extraor- 
dinary advertising opportunity. The Star has the lowest per- 
thousand-copy advertising rate of all standard size daily news- 
papers. It covers Greater Kansas City with 100% thoroughness, 
a feat not even closely approximated by any other newspaper in 
any other city, and has an effective circulation coverage in sur- 
rounding territory. 


The Star, in conjunction with its farm paper, The Weekly 
Kansas City Star, reaches one out of every two homes, both 
urban and rural, in Missouri and Kansas excluding only the city 
of St. Louis. 


‘ Indicative of The Star's acceptance as an outstanding advertising medium is the 


THE KANSAS CITY STAR. 
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NEW PRESSES — FOUR COLOR PRINTING — MAIL ROOM 
MECHANIZED — IMPROVED STEREOTYPING FACILITIES — 
STREAMLINED COMPOSING ROOM — ENLARGED 
DOCKS — NEW PAPER STORAGE WAREHOUSE — 
ADDITIONAL NEWSPRINT SOURCES — NEW TV STATION 
Of prime importance in The Kansas City Star's current expansion program is 
the installation of a new line of presses, consisting of 16 units, which was accom- 
plished in 1949. Eight additional units will be in operation this fall. This new 
press equipment enables The Star to offer advertisers the advantages of 4-color 
run of paper advertising in page units. 

In The Star’s mailing room a new automatic system of conveying and bundling 
adds to speed of production and delivery. 

New equipment has been installed in the stereotyping room. 

Additional space and new equipment increase efficiency in the composing room. 
Enlargement of dock facilities saves valuable delivery time. 

A new newsprint storage warehouse is under construction connected by tunnel 
to The Star's main building. 

Several years ago The Star purchased the Flambeau Paper Mill at Park Falls, 
Wisconsin, to augment normal newsprint supply. 

Recently, The Star joined with other newspapers in building a paper mill at 
Coosa Pines, Alabama. 

In 1949 The Star pioneered in the field of television by providing Kansas City 
its first television station, WDAF-TV. 

From the standpoint of news, The Star maintains membership rights or contract 
rights to all the major newsgathering services. 

In the field of comics and syndicated features, The Star presents an equally gen- 
erous variety of interesting and informative material. 


NEW HIGHS IN ADVERTISING LINEAGE 


fact that in 1949 The Star carried 38,296,095 lines of advertising, the largest year 
in lineage printed, and during the first six months of 1950, The Star printed more 
advertising than in any previous 6month period. 


The Star's farm paper, The Weekly Kansas City Star, has grown steadily not 
only in circulation but in facilities and editorial personnel. Recent recognition 
of The Weekly Star's leadership in the farm paper field came in 1949 when The 
Weekly Star's editor was named the outstanding farm paper editor of the year by 
the American Association of Agricultural College Editors. With a circulation 
of more than 455,000 copies, The Weekly Star has the largest audience of farm 
readers of all agricultural weeklies. 


Morning—352,741 Sunday—382,038 


Evening—362,812 
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——— —————-Run of Paper Color 
Extra For R. 0. P. Color 
— Minimum Size 
Black Black B Accepted 
Newspaper &1¢ &2C &3C Lines 
Kewanee Star-Courier (E) 25% —_— — ! 
La Salle News- abanss 

Tribune (E) .. 33 1/3% — — _—_ 
Ottawa Republican Times (E) $25 — —_— _ 
Pekin Times (E) 35% — _ _ 
Peoria Journal Star 

(M&E&S) 25% W% 35% 1,000 
Quincy Herald-Whig (E&S) 25% — —_— — 
Rockford Star (M&S) Register- 

Republic (E) 40% ee — 1,000 
Springfield Journal 

Register (M&E&S) 100 $140 — 1,000 
Sterling Gazette (E) '% —_— — momen 
Waukegan News-Sun (E) 25% 35% 45% 1,000 

INDIANA 
Bedford Times-Mail (E) $35 $70 — — 
Bloomington Herald- 

Telephone (E) $40 ao a — 
Connersville News- 

Examiner (E) 50% — —— V4 page 
Evansville Courier, 

Press (M&E&S) 25% 40% _ 1,000 
Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette (M&S), 

News Sentinel (E) 0 od ad — 
Gary Post-Tribune (E) 30% aa — 1,000 
Goshen News-Democrat (E) 25¢ line 45¢ line 60¢ line 560 
Hammond Times (E&S) od —— — — 
Indianapolis Star (M&S), 

News (E 25% 35% 40% 1,000 
Indianapolis Times (E&S) 25% 35% 40% 1,000 
Marion Chronicle Tribune (S) —— _—_ —_— _ 
Michigan City News- 

Dispatch (E) 35 $70 $105 Va page 
Muncie Star (S) — _ — 
New Castle Courier-Times (E) 25% —_ — — 
South Bend Tribune (E&S) 25% 30% 40% 1,000 
Terre Haute Tribune & Star 

(S) — — _—_ —_ 

IOWA 
Cedar Rapids Gazette (S) _—_ — — seed 
Council Bluffs Nonpareil 

E&S) 3¢ line 3.3¢ line 3.6¢ line 4 page 

Davenport Times, Democrat 
2 od 1,000 
Des Moines » peed (M&S), 

Tribune ( $350 $500 $500 1,000 
Dubuque Telegraph- 

Herald (E —_ _—_ _ _ 
Fort Dodge Messenger & 

Chronicle (E) 25% a ee 1,000 
tone ony yy a (E) 2 4 ) 40% _—_ ; 1,000 

eokuk Gate City (E) Cy —_— — 

Mason City Globe- oo 

Gazette (E) 25% es a ij page 
Muscatine Journal (E) 35 $70 _ y page 
Newton News (E) %o —_— _— Ya page 
Oskaloosa Herald (E) 50% —_ —_— page 
Ottumwa Courier (E) 25% 35% _ Va page 

Perry Chief (E) 30% ad — page 

Sioux City Journal (M&S), 

Journal-Tribune (E) 25% —- — 1,000 

KANSAS 

Arkansas om Traveler (E) 25% 50% — 1,400 
Atchison Globe (E&S) — — 1,000 
Chanute Tribune (E) 25% _ — 
Coffeyville Journal (E&S) 25% a = 1000 
Emporia Gazette (E) —- — — — 
Garden City Telegram (E) Rates on request 1,000 
Great Bend Tribune (E) — — _—— — 
Hutchinson News Herald 

(Dly&S) 50% — — 1,000 
Independence Reporter (E) 3 a — Ve page 
Kansas City Kansan (E&S) On request 560 
Leaveaworth Times (E&S) 25% _ _ page 
Ottawa a (E) 25% _—_ -_ page 
Parsons E) 5 —_ — Va page 
2p (E), , y 

o% a ou 
Salina Jour 4 = ‘— 
a Cantal ‘ites, 100 y 

eta Beacon (Eas 5% 30% 35% 1/000 

Wiehe (M&ERS) 6¢ line On request 1,000 

KENTUCKY 

Ashland Independent (E&S) 25° 50% 75% Ve page 
Bewiling Green Park 

City News (E&S) 25% _— _— 1,000 
Frankfort State Journal 

) —_— —— — 
Lexington Herald Leader 

(M&E&S) 0 — —_— 1,000 
Louisville Courier-Journal 

(M&S), Times (E) 175 — — 1,000 
Paducah Sun-Democrat (E&S) a — 1,000 

LOUISIANA 
Alexandria Town Talk (E) 25% 35% 45% 1,000 
Baton Rouge State-Times (E), 

Advocate (M&S) 25% 35% 45% 1,000 
Lake Charles American 

Press (E&S) 33-46% —— oe 1,000 
Lake Charles Southwest 

Citizen (M&S) 33-44% — 1,000 
Monroe News-Star (E), 

World (M&S) line 4¢ line $s line 1,000 
New Orleans Item (E&S) Fs '% 30% To 1,000 
New Orleans Times-Picayune- 

States (M&E&S 25% 30% 35% 1,000 
Opelousas World (E&S) _—_ —_ 
Shreveport Journal (E) 25% 40% 50% 1,000 
Shreveport Times (M&S) 25% — _—_ 1,000 

MAINE 
Bangor Commercial (S) — — —_— — 
Bangor News (M) —_ —_—_ _ — 
Portland Evening Express (E), 

Press Herald (M), Sunday 

Telegram (S) 60% 75% 13 page 
Waterville Sentinel (M) 60% 75% 90% ‘tA page 

MARYLAND 
Annapolis Capital (E) 20% _— —_— — 
Baltimore News-Post (E), 

Sunday American (S) $300 $450 $550 1,000 
Baltimore Sun (M&E&S) —_ — _—_ —_ 
Cumberland News (M), 

Times (E&S) 25% 35% 60% 1,000 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston-The Christian 

Science Monitor (E) 25% 40% 50% 1,000 
Boston Globe (M&E&S) $350 — _ 
Boston Herald (M&S), 

Traveler (E) $350 oe oo none 
Boston Post (M&S) $350 oe a 600 
Boston Record (M), 

American (E) $300 — _ page 
Boston Sunday Advertiser — _ _—_ — 
Cape Cod Standard Times (E) $50 $75 a 600 
Fall River Herald News (E) 25% —- —_ V4 page 
Greenfield Recorder- 

Gazette (E) 50% — 600 
Lawrence Sunday Sun 50% 75% — Vo page 
Lowell Sun (E&S) 25% —_ 600 
Lynn Telegram-News (E&S) 50°% 100% 150% Vo page 
New Bedford Standard Times 

(E&S) 35% —_— —_— 600 


Oe ee | ne ee eR ee! 


Closing 

Time Limitations 
72 br. 
72 br. Need optional date 
48 hr. Only 1 pg. per issue 
5 days Mon.-Tu.-Wed. only 5,8 
72 br. 


48 hr. Only 1 advertiser per issue & 
— 8 


8 hr. 
5 days Only 3 ads per issue 


24 hr. 
72 br. 
48 hr. Certain days only 


lee les 
£2 
<= 


<8) 
gz! 


an 8 

24 br. Not on Sun. 8 

96 hr. Suet combination 
available 3,4,7 

m= 8 

48 hr. Only 1 ad per issue 

48 hr. Only 3 ads per issue 

aa Back page only 

48 br. Only 2 ads per issue 

24 br. 1 page maximum 

24 hr. 

48 hr. Only 2 ads per issue 8,9 

anu 8 

24 hr. 8 

24 hr. Only 2 ads per issue ‘ 

— 8 

48 hr 8 

24 hr. Need leeway on dates 

24 hr. Only 3 ads per issue 8 

96 hr. 1 ad per 12 pg. section 

24 hr. 

oa 8 

48 hr 8 

a 8 

48 hr 8 

ae Other rates on request 8,9 

me 5,8 

72 br. Preferably front & 

back pgs. 
48 hr. Front & back pages only 


_— 8 
1 week Only 1 ad per issue 8 


72 br. Must run in both papers 2,8 
2 weeks Only 1 ad per issue 8 


48 hr. Only 3 ads per issue 


48 hr. 5 or 6 ads per issue 8 
72 br. 8 
cum 8 
72 hr. yay = ates  } 
2 weeks 8 25 color atk j 
per issue “2378 
24 hr. Separate pits. ea. color 
24 hr. Not on Fri. or Sat. 8 
= 8 
ema 8 
2 weeks 5,8 
12 hr. Must furnish plates 
Daily only 

24 hr. Must. furnish plates 19 
— 3,4,7 
10 days Must furnish mats 8 
1 week 9 
48 hr. 
cngie 3,4,7 
4 hr. Only 2 ads per issue 5,89 
24 hr. Must furnish plates 

aun 16,9 
72 hr. Back page only 

— Only 1 ad per issue 

48 hr. Only 4 ads per issue 

48 hr. Only 4 ads per issue 

24 hr. ‘ 
1 week Only 1 ad per issue 8 
48 hr. Must furnish plates 5,8 


Extra For R. 0. P. 


Advertising Age, August 28, 1950 


Run of Paper woror 
Color 


r Minimum Size 
Black Black Black Accepted 
Newspaper &1c &2¢ &3C Lines 
ncy Patriot- (E) 50% —_— _ 1,000 
Sprtecriela ~~ & a a — — 
Worcester cr (M&S), 
Gazette ( — —_ Va page 
MICHIGAN 
Benton Harbor News Palladium 

(E), St. Joseph Herald Press 

(E) 50% —_ N00 
Detroit Free Press (M&S) — —_ 1 
Detroit News (E&S) —_— —_— 1,000 
Detroit Times (S) —_—_ —_ —_ 
Grand Rapids Herald (M&S) 25% — ae 1,000 
Grand Rapids Press (E) 20% — —— 1,000 
Holland Sentinel (E) 44 —_— —_— page 
Lansing State Journal (E&S) 25' —_ _ page 
Midland News (E) 50% 100% — page 
Mount Clemens Monitor- 

Leader (E) % —_ —_ Va page 
Owasso Argus-Press (E) 3-4% —— — _ 
Pontiac Press (E) %o 25% 35% page 
Port Huron Times Herald 

(E&S) 25% —_ — 1,000 
Saginaw News (E&S) $40 _—_ _ page 
Traverse City Record-Eagle 

(E) 50% — — Ve page 
Ypsilanti Press (E) 50% — _ page 

MINNESOTA 
Austin Herald (E) 40% 80% 120% page 
Duluth Herald (E), News- 

Tribune (M&S) 50% — — 500 
Faribault News (E) 3% —_ —_ page 
Fairmont Sentinel (E) $50 — —_ — 
Fergus Falls Journal (E) 25% — _ page 
Hibbing Tribune (E) 3% —_ _ Va page 
Mivvivene (es) $350 $500 $500 

ribune 
oy Cond Dipate ) $25 — —_ 1/000 
ul Dispa ’ 

ay sae | (M&S) sa75 $225 $275 500 
South St. Paul Reporter (E) 25% —_ —_ — 

MISSISSIPPI 
= Co ae Diopaten 

jumbus Commercia 

(E&S) 25% — — 1,000 
Corinth Corinthian (S) —_ — om om 
Greenville Delta Democrat- 

Times (E&S) 30% —_ —_ 1,000 
Jackson Clarion Ledger 

News (S) —— — — — 
Meridian Star (E&S) 25% 35% 40% 1,000 
ake 

icksbur eral 

(M&ERS) 25% 35% 1,000 

MISSOURI 
7 ab. 1 (E) $50 — —_ page 
M orian (€) 25% 50% Va page 
— 2 
- — Examiner 

the City Capital N = yl 

Je co y Capital News 
M), Post Tribune (E) $90 — —_ 1,000 
Joplin Globe (M&S), News 

Herald (E) $75 $100 a 1,000 
Kansas City Séar, Times 

(M&EKS) $1,047 — —_ page 
St. oa News-Press (eas), 

Gazette (M) a — —_ 1,000 
St. Lele Globe-Democrat 

(M&S) $250 —_— —— 1,000 
oe 50 300 $400 —-1,000 
St. Louis Star-Times (E) $20 300 — 1,000 
Sedalia Capital, Democrat 

(M&E&S) 35% 40% — 1,000 
Springfield News, Leader & . 

Press (M&E&S) 7¢ line 12¢ line 1,000 

MONTANA 
Billings Gazette 

(M&E&S) 3¢ line 3¢ line 4¢ line Va page 
Butte-Anaconda Montana 

Standard (M&S), Post 

(E) 25% 40% 55% V4 page 
Great Falls Tribune (M&S), 

Leader (E) 25% 35% 40% 1,000 
Helena Independent- 

Record (S) —_ — eninen 
Miles City Star 

(E&S) 25% —_ — — 
Missoula Missoulian (M&S), : 

Sentinel (E) 2¢ line 3¢ line 4¢ line Va page 

. NEBRASKA 
Beatrice Sun (E&S) 25% — —_ —_ 
Grand Island Independent 

(E) 25% _ —_— V4 page 
Hastings Tribune (E) 43 — — —_ 
Lincoln Journal-Star (S) — — 1,000 
North Platte Telegraph- 

Bulletin (E) $30 _ —_— page 
Omaha World-Herald 

(M&E&S) 25% 35% 40% 1,000 

NEVADA 
Las — Review-Journal 

(E&S) 25% —_— ss 1,000 
Reno Gazette (E), Nevada State 

Journal (M&S) 25% 50% — 1,000 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Dover Strafford Star (E) 50% 100% —_ V4 page 
Keene Sentinel (E) Rates on request 
Manchester Union (M), 

Leader (E) Rates on request — 
Manchester Sunday News Rates on request — 
Nashua Telegraph (E) 50% — — Ve page 
Portsmouth Herald (E) 50% 100% —— — 

NEW JERSEY 
Asbury Park Press (E&S) 25% — es 588 
Atlantic City Press & 

Union (M&E&S) 35% — — 1,000 
Bayonne Times (E) 30% a ee 1,000 
Camden Courier-Post (E) $120 — — 1,000 
Long Branch Record (E) — — — —_ 
Newark News (S) —_ — —_— _ 
Newark Star-Ledger 

(M&S) 40% -_ _ page 
~~ Brunswick Sunday 
— “Clifton Sunday 
Paterson Sunday Eagle — — — — 
Trenton Times Advertiser 

(E&S) 25% — — — 

NEW MEXICO 


Albuquerque Journal (S) 
Clovis News-Journal (S) 
Hobbs News-Sun (S) 


Weekend 
Coler Avail- 
able (sec 
code 
Closing numbers 
Time Limitations above) 
1 week Mon.-Tu.-Wed. only 3 


24 br. Not on Thur. or Fri. 8,9 
24 br. Check for limitations 3,4,5 
48 br. 3,4,7 
—_ 16,9 
18 hr. 1 ad per issue-dly. 
only 8 
72 br. Need 3 day leeway 
72 br. Usually need leeway 
1 week 
24 hr. 
1 week 
96 hr. Must furnish plates 
48 hr. 
72 br. 
48 hr. 
48 br. 
48 hr. Only 2 ads per issue 
72 br. Only 2 ads per issue & 
24 br. 
24 br. 
1 week Check for limitations 3,4,7 


5 


days Different rates on Sun. 3,4,5 


48 hr. 2 ads per 16 pg. section 4 

48 hr. Need 3 day leeway 8 

par Sa 8 

24 br. Furnish plates or mats $ 

atime 8 

8 hr. 

24 br 

8 hr. 

5 days Back pg. of sec. only 

l week Front & back of sec. only & 

72 be. 8 

96 hr. 8 

48 br. 2, 4,7, 8 

2-7 days 3, 4,5 
hr. 

48 hr. 2 ads in ea. section 

48 hr. 8 

15 days 8 

—— Need 6 days notice 8 

— 8,9 

— 8 

48 hr. 

aiee 8 

24 hr. 8 

24 hr. 

3 weeks Back pg. of sec. only 8& 

96 hr. Not on Mon a. m. 3,9 

24 br g 

— 8 

poe sa Pre-holiday issues only 

48 hr. Not in 14 or 16 pg. issue 

24 br 

1 week 

1 week 

24 hr. 6 pgs. in 24 pg. issue 

72 br. Not on Thur. 3 

om 2 

24 hr. 5,8,9 

a 8 

count 8 

aud 8 

um 8 

ph = 8 

eee 8 

cdeiats 8 
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= 
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Weekend 
$$ Coler Avail- 
Py able (see 
code | 
ers 
e) 
; a 
» 8 
r 58 
2 ads per issue 
: page only 
8 
y only 2,3,4,7 
4 ads per issue 5,8 
8 
| Color on 4 pages 8 
4 pgs. in 16 pg. section 
Mon. & Tu. oy 8 
— 8,9 
ee 
— Need 3 day option 
: 
. 
> 
\ 
4 
‘ — 
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In Philadelphia nearly everybody reads The Bulletin 


; ' Evening and Sunday 


ADVERTISING OFFICES: Philadelphia, Filbert and Juniper Streets © New York, 285 Madison Avenue 
National Advertising Representatives: Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker Company © Chicago ° Detroit ¢* Atlanta * Los Angeles © San Francisco 
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“ALL THE NEWS THAT'S FIT TO PRINT” 


ou were a little boy 


(or girl), a young man 


(or woman), anyhow, 
a lot younger (and so were we), 
when The New York Times 
started being New York's 

leading advertising medium. 


That was 31 years ago. 


E..., year since then, 
The New York Times has published 
more advertising than any 

of its New York contemporaries. 
And so far this year, 

right up to including now, 

The New York Times has published 
more advertising® than any 
New York newspaper has ever 


published in a like period. 


*This means all advertising, whether a newspaper 
offers part runs, split runs, zone runs, district runs, 
or stocking runs. In The New York Times, of course, 
advertisers get a real run for their money. 


The New York Gimes 
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PERCENT 


j LINAGE OF FIELD 
19,085,189 37.5 
a 13,670,153 26.9 
HERALD-EXPRESS ......... 7,610,255 15.0 
| a 6,063,676 11.9 | 
; re 4,446,795 8.7 | 
| TOTAL LINAGE .......... 50,876,068 100.0% 
’ er ae 13,215,857 26.0 
: ED ss og Dieelne vase 5,869,332 11.5 

DAILY EXAMINER ................ 8,857,743 17.4 

SUNDAY EXAMINER .............. ; 4,812,410 9.5 
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PERCENT 
LINAGE OF FIELD 
4 Rey SIRS 3,262,266 33.6 
; EE Sis nh 60406 40s 2,478,928 25.5 
HERALD-EXPRESS ......... 2,084,147 21.4 
SR eae 1,116,615 11.5 
Ne swdsecnereeens 776,183 8.0 
TOTAL LINAGE .......... 9,718,139 100.0% 
eels tess ateuekies 2,320,651 23.9 
ED ohh ocivncadvabsess 941,615 9.7 
DAILY EXAMINER ................ 1,805,565 18.6 
SUNDAY EXAMINER .............. 673,363 6.9 


*Includes Automotive and Financial. 


“This Week” and “American Weekly” linage excluded 
from all figures. SOURCE, MEDIA RECORDS. 


REPRESENTED BY CRESMER AND WOODWARD, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, DETROIT, ATLANTA AND SAN FRANCISCO 
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During the first six months of 1950, The Los 
Angeles Times published 19,085,189 lines of ad- 
vertising—an all-time record among Los Angeles 
newspapers. The Times led all other Los Angeles 
newspapers in every major classification. 

In addition to establishing a lead over the 
second Los Angeles newspaper of more than 
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PORTS A 


5,400,000 lines, The Times also registered the 

field’s largest gain over the same period a year __ 
ago. ; 

2,861,037 more lines of advertising were pub- 

lished in The Times between January 1 and 

June 30, 1950, than were published during the : 

- same period in 1949. a 
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Display sdvortising | Retail stdverlising 
PERCENT PERCENT 
LINAGE OF FIELD LINAGE OF FIELD 
NS TR a 13,485,633 35.0 A OS Fe ae ae 10,223,367 35.5 
ee ee EE er 9,353,920 24.3 I en oe bh oe 6,874,992 23.9 
HERALD-EXPRESS ......... 7,049,670 18.3 HERALD-EXPRESS ......... 4,965,523 17.3 
ES ake 5,419,329 14.1 I 4,302,714 14.9 
| TA ee aoe 3,180,376 8.3 ES OS ee 2,404,193 8.4 
TOTAL LINAGE .......... 38,488,928 100.0% pS ee 28,770,789 100.0% 
EE thats | ae 9,287,170 241 ee ive ccevaewess 6,966,519 24.2 
I nn 4,198,463 10.9 ee cowwen 3,256,848 11.3 
DAILY EXAMINER ................ 5,799,141 15.1 DAILY EXAMINER ................ 3,993,576 13.9 
SUNDAY EXAMINER .............. 3,554,779 9.2 SUNDAY EXAMINER .............. 2,881,416 10.0 
—_ Ae etme ea ante 
PERCENT PERCENT 
LINAGE OF FIELD LINAGE OF FIELD 
eee eee 5,594,724 45.3 EES Geer eee CO ee Oe eres 4,852,868 40.9 
en 4,311,564 34.9 I fe i oe ee a 2,571,659 21.6 
HERALD-EXPRESS ......... 557,682 4.5 HERALD-EXPRESS ......... 1,921,375 16.2 
EE RY PUL eee ee 635,745 5.1 NE eT era eae ee 1,988,472 16.7 
SE Wess an ag che eee ce 1,265,644 10.2 EN Oo eee 542,338 4.6 
TOTAL LINAGE .......... 12,365,359 100.0% TOTAL LINAGE .......... 11,876,712 100.0% 
0 ee, ee 3,924,345 31.8 re Toi ta saws We 3,639,121 30.7 
ES es 1,670,379 13.5 SUNDAY TIMES ............. eo eens 1,213,747 10.2 
DAILY EXAMINER ................ 3,054,283 24.7 DAILY EXAMINER ................ 1,411,034 11g 
SUNDAY EXAMINER .............. 1,257,281 10.2 SUNDAY EXAMINER .............. 1,160,625 9.7 
& Pe i " 
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56 Advertising Age, August 28, 1950, 
Weekend Weekend 
Coler Avail- Ceoler Avail- 
Extra For R. 0. P. Color punts cin oe) nee Extra For R. 0. P. Color sis we ; ae Ee 
~ _— code A mum code 
Black Black Black losing numbers Black Black Black Accepted Closing numbers 
Newspaper &1¢ &2C€ &3C Lines Time Limitations above) Newspaper &1c &2C &3C Lines Time Limitations above) 
Chtéress Index (9) 1g) — —_—_ —_— = — $ WEST VIRGINIA 
oleman Democrat-Voice —_— —_ eared ae Beckley Post Herald (M), 
Corpes Caria Caller Times 2500 1,000 — a 8 a Raeioh Reser (EQ (64s) 60% — — VY page —— Limited to 4 pages 8 
iuetie e — — — —- — 
Dallas News (M&S) 2s 3% 45% —_ ~~ 3A ee ad 3,7 Charleston Gazette (mes) 9¢ line 1l¢ line —— Y% page 72 hr. Not on-Fri. or Sun, H 
Dallas Times Herald (E&S) 25% 35% 45% 1,000 1 week : elrabury Sool — — —_ ——_ aot 8 
ae Rie poe, eo — oo ame 1,000 pe 8 S$) —— — — — —- 8 
enison Hera 25% — — ’ erald-Adver 
Denton Record-Chronicle p wa ~ nurdinaton : — — a am comme 
(E&S) 25% — — 1,000 Parkersburg News (S) —_ _—_ —_— —_ —_— 8 
a ren Merete. post (E), 25% 50% 15% 1,000 72 hr. Mon.-Tu.-Wed. only 5,8 Wheeling Intelligencer (M), 
Fert Worth Press (E) 25% 5% — 1,000 7o-, Cee ee ce a eS eee —_ om . 
Fort Werte Star — 25% 35% 50% 1,000 24 br. 89 WISCONSIN 
Gainesville Register (E) — —_ — —_— baie dates 50% rr cnsiiaa anil 
Galveston News (AS), 2 weeks more than bik & Appleton Post-Crescent no 
Tribune (E) 25% 35% 45% 1,000 1 color 8 pele 33-1/3% —_ — » ——— «s— Voom hr. Want 3 day leeway 
Gonzales Inquirer (E) a — —_— —_ ee ; y+ -yh- 3 (mas) 50% _ — — 10 days Requirements on request 
Greenville Banner (S) — —_ —_ ~— 48 hr. Need optional dates 8 Telegram (E) "$50 —_— —_— — 
Harlingen Star (mas) 25% —_ —_— 560 pve. 8 Fond du Lac Commonwealth 
nderson News quae —- = by oned Check 25% — quam 
Houston Chronicle (E4S) 25% 40% © BO% © 1,000 7 ee 28 dare Gate © Bm sap% 1000 aa Sane 
Houston Post (mes 23% 40% 50% 1,000 | Bg Need optional dates 5,8 Kenosha News (E) 30% 45 65% 1,000 30 hr. Page min, on 3,4 
Houston Press (E) se — 1,000 cade ¥ La Crosse Tribune 24 br. No 3,4 colors Thur 
Kerrville Times (S) — — — —_ — x E&S 4¢ line SVo¢ line 7¢ line 1,000 
Kilgore News Herald (S) ae —_ — a cangine - Madison Capital Times (e) . 
Lamesa Reporter (S) — —_ — — nse Wisconsin State Journal 
Laredo Times (E&S) $15 $30 oa —_ (M&S) —_— — 1,000 72 br 5,8 
jew News Journal 1,000 od 8 Manitowoc Herald Times and 1 ’ . 
(M&E&S) 25% _ _— 48 hr. 12 2-color ads per Two Rivers Reporter (es 33-44% — — 1,000 24 hr. 
Lubbock Avalanche Journal $105 1,000 issue 8 Marinette Eagle-S ae oa 1,000 48 hr. 4 pgs. in 16 pg. paper 
(M&E&S) Be $70 "600 24 hr 8 Marshfield News- Herald Se 33-46% 3 —— — 24 hr. 
Swe rome (ees) sa —_— . Milwaukee Journal (E&S) $175 $225 $275 1/000 1 week 4 colors on Wed.- ‘ 
(E&S) 30% _ —_ 1608 48 hr. Only 2 pages per issue 8 Milwaukee Sentinel (M&S) on SAR? 
McAllen Monitor (E&S) oa —- — 8 —Daily 1,000 72 br. 8 pages maximum 
Mexia News (S) — —_ —_— “ee —Sunday sis 175 $298 1,000 72 hr. 1,6,9 
Midland Reporter-Telegram nn 30 hr. . Sted, Reretere if) % — page 48 hr. sas 
25% — * acine nal-Times (E), 
Odessa American (E48) 25% = —— 9 —— — = Sunday Bulletin $70 $100 ~—1,000 a 
Palestine Herald-Press (S) —— ome — coe ale 8 Sheboygan Press (E) ine — —_ 1,000 24 hr. Want optional dates 
Paris News, (E&S _ — — wwe 24 hr. Only 2 ads per section 8 outa Taegan (F 334 —  —- "360 — 
jar , 
Standard- Times cane 25% — —— 1,000 ” hr. 8 WYOMING 
oo ST. Express (M&S), days Check on 3,4 
s (E) 25% . 35% am 1,000 4 color days 2,3 Casper Star (S) —_ _ —_ -— 8 
a. ye Light (E&S) 25% 35% 45 1,000 days Not on Fri. or Sat. 1,6 Cone Tribune-Herald 
Sherman Democrat (E&S) 25% — — — —_— 8 ; - 50% 75% Va page Only 2 ads per issue 8 
Sulphur Springs News eet 8 Wyoming State” triton” 
elegram (S) — sane er or one 8 and Stat Leader. 
Vester Press (5) — aan 48 br. 8 Laramie Bulletin (M), ' sd 
vene® Tee rise 3 &S) 235% — Republican-Boomerang 
‘errell Tri 25% = ee ss 
(E 3- — — 
Texarka me pet te (M&S) 1,000 ee antertm : Rock Springs Rocket (m), age 1,000 24 br. Only 6 page per issue 
A. BL Re 5 a Sheridan Press (E) 8/4 lime «= —— — —— "00 —_ 
victors mira lees —.  SSti i. : Hilo Tribune-H 
ews-Tribune, ibune- 
Herald (M&E&S) 5 cents per line 1,000 ome 8 E $) lene: 21 50% — — 1,000 24 br. 
Wenshachie Li wt 8) as — —_— —_— —_— annie 8 Nenaiee Advertiser — Higher min. for 3,4 
U a a 25% 50% 
(M), Times (E&S) 25% 40% 55% 1,000 —_ 8 Honolulu Star-Bulletin vee 500 co 8,9 
UTAH (E) 6¢ line ae — Va page 48 hr. Suspended temporarily 8 
Logan Herald-Journal (E) $25 —_ —_ 700 —_— 8 PHILIPPINE REPUBLIC 
| a an ae oe Only 4 ads 8 Manila Times (M&S) Color in midweek 
a — — — — — nm 
he phy mien 35% —- —_—_ Ses —— Need cntional dates sections 8,9 
e Deseret 
salt, cy Tritu pe os” 40% 50% 560 — 2.8 CANADIAN NEWSPAPERS 
Telegram ( 35% 50% 50% 560 7 days Daily only 3,5,9 ALBERTA 
VERMONT 
d Ca Albertan (M) 15 a ae — — Red onl 
Burlington Free Press (M) $100) © —— — —— — Need optional dates caloy Ae ~~ —_— — —- — Red only 8 
VIRGINIA BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Bristol Herald Courier (S) —— —_— — eee — 8 
Danville Register (S) (S) —_— — — asent cnt 8 Nelson News (M) m a — —— 12 br 
Lynchburg News (S) — — —_ — — 8 Vancouver News-Herald (M) —_— — Ym page —_— 
Bertini oe s) _ — ——_ — eorane . aren nl a (E) — —_ —_— — —_— 8,9 
ewport News Press — ou ais aia ay ‘ ancouver Sun ne. — — — — 8,9 
tk b Dispatch (E), 2 weeks Ad runs in both i om — — = omamme 7 
ne enial tee ornes) ig tine page pagers s Victoria Colonist (S) 8 
Petersburg Progress-Index (S) —— —— Arrange dates in ad- MANITOBA 
Pertemeuth Star (ERS) 2.966 line — thmenne © Winnipeg Free Press (E) = —— = ——- ——- —— — 8 
Richmond News-Lea oas ), $150 1,000 vanee 2.8 Winnipeg Tribune (E) 25% 30% 35% 616 24 hr. Check 3,4 color 
Times-Dispatch ( ) $100 <a : ‘ 
Roanoke Times (3), _ — — <= — 8 availability 8 
suas) os 40% ae aa 1,000 72 hr. Only 1 ad per issue NOVA SCOTIA 
WASHINGTON Halifax Chronicle-Herald (M) 48 hr. Yo o0. min. fo 
25% 50% 75% 1,100 24 br. Mail-Star (E) $80 $110 % page ‘4 ‘colors 
Aberdeen World (E) 
Bellingham Herald (E&S) 3¢ line — — 600 48 hr. 
Bremerton Sun (E) $32.50 $60 $100 560 24 br. Only 2 ads per issue ONTARIO 
Come” wy 24 br. 
Chronicle (E) — ga a 616 24 hr Kitchener Record (E) $40. 3070+$40 207% +$40 page — 
everett Hera “ — eS... 600 48 hr London Free Press (M&E) Not at prese — — 8 
Longview News (E) Owen Sound Sun-Times 48 hr. Blk & 2 color on Ist 
pay dig FH -4 “340 a none 24 br. (E) $40 30% —_— me and last two pages only 
Pasco > Kennewick- wily — “es 1 col. rate on 8 Windsor Star (E) 48 $96 $120 200 = 
ity Herald ( —_— — om —_ P 
sete dureh @ Commerce QUEBEC 
(mM —— — —— ——— 
ntellige Montreal La Patrie (S) _ _ _ —_ —_ 
sat teas te Dally 21¢ line 26¢ line 31¢ line 1,000 48 hr. Montreal Le Petit 8,9 
—Sunday 20¢ line 30¢ tine 40¢ line 1,000 48 hr. Must furnish plates 1,6,9 Journal (S) $250 outee $300 Vo page 3 weeks 
Seattle Times (E&S) 45% 60% %o 630 72 hr. Not on Thur. 34,9 Montreal La Presse (E —_ —_ —_ —_ —_— 9 
Spokane Chronicle (e) 72 We. 1,000 line min. Montreal Standard (Sat.) = =—— CoRR ee — = 8,9 
Spokesman-Review (M&S) Check combination rates 500 on 3 colors 3,7,9 Quebec L’Action Catholique 
Tacoma News- Tribune (E&S 25% 50% — 600 48 hr 3,9 (E) — —" — — a 9 
Vancouver Columbian & Sun S66 26 be Quebec Le Soleil (E) — acer a ne —ae 8,9 
(E) <e Tt 
Walla Walla Union Bulletin ge tine 104 ti sea genes SASKATCHEWAN 
Wenatchee World (E) cls Py tay Regina a Leader-Post (&) $12.50 —_ — «ss % me —— Red only 8 
Vakima Herald (M&S), ReMi 4 10¢ line 15¢ line Ya page 24 hr. (e) Se =—_ — ne =e s 


Are Small Dailies Doing a Good Job of 
Merchandising? Listen to Al DeVore 


Cuicaco, Aug. 21—In case any- 
one should criticise the smaller 
newspapers of the country for fail- 
ing to do a better job of research 
and merchandising, Al DeVore, ad- 
vertising manager of the El Centro 
Post in California, has a sound ex- 
planation. 


oe woe 


Asked about his papers’ research 
and merchandising services, Mr. 
DeVore, who is also ad chief for 
Imperial Valley Press and the El 
Centro Sunday Post-Prese, told 
AA: 

“For what it is worth we want to 
sound off a little on this subject 


as it affects the small daily news- 
paper. 

“Our circulation is 7,000 and you 
can picture about the size staff we 
have on a paper this size. There 
are four people, including myself, 
in the display advertising depart- 
ment. We cannot afford to have 
one man devote his time to nation- 
al advertising alone. 


a “However, we feel that a great 
advancement in national adver- 


tising cooperation has been made 
through the Bureau of Advertising, 
Hometown Daily Newspapers (a 
group selling the 11 western 
states), the California Newspaper 
Publishers Assn., etc. Through our 
sizable contributions to these or- 
ganizations, and those of virtually 
all other daily newspapers, we are 
able to maintain research staffs, 
etc., that do a really scientific 
job, such as we could never do 


single-handed. 


“Today, I feel, daily newspapers 
are carrying on the most intelli- 
gent and scientific program of 
merchandising cooperation and 
market study in their history, and 
one of the finest programs ever 
initiated by any selling media in 
the country. 

“They are not trying to kid any- 
body or sound off with empty, un- 
founded ballyhoo—they are fur- 
nishing the advertisers in the na- 
tional field with priceless facts.” 
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wing Age, Augus 5, 1950 


All's Looking Up for 
Nation‘s Newspapers 


(Continued from Page 29) 
ranks of newspapers. 

In the first half of 1950, the 
most rewarding (from an adver- 
tising viewpoint) in newspaper 
history, papers were merged in: 
New York, where the sinking Sun 
was consolidated with the World- 
Telegram; in Atlanta, where the 
Constitution was merged with the 
Journal; in Birmingham, where 
the Scripps-Howard Post was com- 
bined with the Age-Herald to 
become the Post-Herald; in Bloom- 
ington, Ind., where the World-Tel- 
ephone and the Herald became the 
Herald-Telephone. 

To reduce mechanical costs, 
other publishers had resorted to 
printing combinations—in which 
competitive papers were published 
in the same plant, sometimes using 
the same business staff. 

These combinations—under 
which the printing is usually han- 
dled by a separate corporation set 
up by the newspapers—are in force 
in Nashville, Tulsa, Topeka, Peor- 
ia, Chattanooga, El Paso, and Mad- 
ison. 


s Newspaper publishing is an ex- 
pensive business. Later in the 
story some of the costs of pub- 
lishing will be shown, but the ex- 
pense and its effect on the num- 
ber of newspapers is clear: since 
1925, 476 newspapers (daily and 
weekly) have been merged; the 
biggest years for mergers were 
1926 and 1927, when 42 were 
merged, 1931, when 35 were 
merged, and 1949, when 26 were 
merged. So far in 1950 there have 
been 11 mergers. 

The net result of this has been 
that only 117 U. S. cities have com- 
peting daily newspapers; ten states 
have no cities with competing dai- 
lies, 22 states have no cities with 
Sunday competition, and upwards 
of 40% of daily newspaper circula- 
tion is non-competitive. In 1909 
there were 2,600 U. S. dailies; in 
1949 1,780. 


a Nor is there any indication of 
a turning of the tide. The Los 
Angeles Mirror was successfully 
launched by the well-established 
Times, but it was the first major 
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Postal Receipts 


$1,017,961.78 


Since 1948 An Increase 
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SUNDAY EVENING 


Nat entatve: KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 


city to have a’ new newspaper 
which survived in the postwar 
period. On the other hand, the 
postwar period saw the death of 
the Chicago Sun (which survived 
in name by a merger with the sub- 
stantial Times), PM and its suc- 
cessor, the New York Star, and the 
mergers listed earlier. 

On the other hand, there was 
plenty of evidence of vitality in the 
newspaper field. Foremost was the 
newspaper’s resurgence in adver- 
tising. 


ADVERTISING 

The years from 1925 to 1929 
were years of absolute dominance 
by newspapers of the advertising 
scene. Radio was still an infant, 
Coolidge was in the White House, 
Time was struggling to catch Lit- 
erary Digest, and Life was ten 


Newspapers’ Average Daily Circulation 


Year Morning 
* 1925 12,440,387 
1930 14,434,257 
1935 13,434,431 
1940 16,114,018 
1945 19,239,913 
1949 21,004,650 


Evening Sunday 
21,298,982 23,354,622 
25,154,915 26,413,047 
23,721,109 28,149,343 
25,017,593 32,371,092 
29,144,275 39,860,036 
31,840,901 46,398,968 


— Bureau of Advertising, from Editor & Publisher’s Year- 
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distributors, and more and more 
major advertisers found life easier 
without newspaper advertising. 
Significantly, while newspapers 
sank lower in their share of ad- 
vertising expenditures (the plunge 
was stopped at 26.5%), they had 
an encouraging phenomenon in 
their industry, the rising swing 
to supplements. Supplements, or 
newspaper-delivered magazines, 
bounced back rapidly from depres- 
sion days, and by 1943 were ahead 


years away. In 1929, the $260,000,- 
000 in national advertising was to 
be a newspaper record which last- 
ed until 1946. y 

The table on Page 29 shows 
something even more important: 
that newspapers in 1929 were get- 
ting more than half the adver- 
tising dollar. As late as 1933 their 
proportionate share was just a 
whisper under half of all national 
advertising expenditures. 

But magazines, which hadn’t 
lost as much—either in dollars or 
percentage-wise—recovered faster 
than newspapers, and major ad- 


vertisers found out about radio’s 
selling power. The depression 
spawned the soap opera, and day- 
time radio came into sobbing mat- 
urity. 


@ As newspaper pickings became 
thinner, year by year, the news- 
papers developed desperate com- 
petitive techniques. Neil Borden’s 
book, “National Advertising in 
Newspapers,” was savagely critical 
of newspaper sales tactics. Sales- 
men ripped the opposition paper 
to tatters, they coerced advertis- 
ers by involving their dealers and 


There is another effective newspaper 
advertising medium in prosperous 


CANTON, OHIO 


@ The Canton eatasirs 4 (established 1932) 
delivers to 48,957 city and suburban 
families Thursday afterneons (national 
rep: Coveney). 
@ The Stark —_ Times (first issue 
Sept. 1, 1950) delivers to 11,188 RFD 
families (all by mail) Friday mornings 
(national rep: NAS). 

@ Space is available in each newspaper 
separately or in a low-cost combination 
totalling 60,145 able-to-buy families. 


For more information, please write 
publisher Morton Frank or adman- 
ager Robert Simmons, Canton 2, 
Ohio. 


Awake! M 


TODAY ’S the day after eight years of holiday. 


**Salesmen” who never knew hard selling. Those who went 


soft in ease and opulence. Those who talked of 


“going back to work” that had never worked. All know the 


bitter taste of disillusionment. For today sales are not 


made by phone or measured by footwork alone. It takes 


real selling today . . . hard, intelligent, planned 


selling . . . and real salesmen. The market is here — richer 


than ever. But people don’t buy on a buyer’s market. 


Yi. 


Now you’ve got to sell them. 


Tr you're set up to sell, let us help you with complete data and analysis 
of this vast, rich, increasing market . . . and merchandising cooperation 
that’s real planned selling. 


CALL THE NEAREST TDPL OFFICE 
FOR ANY DATA OR ASSISTANCE: 


NEW YORK 


KANSAS CITY e 
LOS ANGELES e 


CHICAGO e 
DALLAS e 
SAN FRANCISCO e@ 


DETROIT @ 


ST. LOUIS e« 
OKLAHOMA CITY 


ILY PRESS LEAGUE 4ec. 


DENVER 


MEXICO CITY, D. F. 
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of farm magazines as a national 
medium (see separate story, on this 
page). In the postwar period, news- 
paper-distributed magazines have 
stuck close to 10% of total news- 
paper national advertising. In 
combination with spot and day- 
time radio, they have proved to be 
some huge advertisers’ favorite 
buy. 


s Borden’s book, mentioned above, 
came out early in 1946. Borden’s 
grant came largely frof Robert 
Choate, publisher of the Boston 
Herald-Traveler. Publication of 
the book served to crystallize sent- 
iment in the newspaper business, 
but in the preceding year forces 
in the newspaper industry had al- 
ready begun a business renais- 
sance, culminating in the hiring of 
Alfred B. Stanford, the expansion 
of the Bureau of Advertising, and 
the decision to let the bureau talk 
freely about markets (see story on 
page 29). 

From this came “All Business is 
Local,” and the manner in which 
the bureau drove home the con- 
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CHANGING PICTURE—How total number of newspapers has 
changed in the past 20 years. The top chart shows the number 
of weekday papers, both morning and evening, published in the 
U. S. since 1929, while the bottom portion gives the same in- 
formation on Sunday papers. There were 1,944 weekday papers 


published in 1929, but only 1,780 in 1949. On the other hand, 
there were 528 Sunday papers in 1929, and 546 in 1949. The 
peak for weekday papers was reached in 1937, when there 
were 1,993. The ‘49 figure for Sunday papers represents an 
all-time high. 


453,684 
565,658 


largest weekday circulation ever reached by any Michigan newspaper 


A.B.C. figures 


largest Sunday circulation in Detroit News’ history Sriding bar31, 1950 


c 


: , owners ahd operators of radio stations WWJ, WWJ-FM, WWJ-TV 
[Eastern Offices: 110 E. 42nd St., New York 17—under management of A. H. KUCH Western Offices: JOHN E. LUTZ CO., Tribune Tower, Chicago i 
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Advertising Age, August 
cept of regional marketing is one 
of the magnificent selling jobs of 
the postwar era. Four years after 
newspapers hit their percentage 
bottom (26.5% in 1945), they were 
back in the top spot in dollars, 
they were up to 34% (highest 
point since 1939), and the curve 
was upward. 


CIRCULATION 

The second encouraging factor 
was circulation. 

During the depression years, 
newspapers’ circulations dropped 
behind the curve of population, 
Sunday circulation recovered fast- 
est; it crossed the population curve 
in 1935—and Sunday newspapers 
have grown ever since. From an 
average circulation of 23,354,622 in 
1925, they grew to 46,398,968 in 
1949. 

The number of newspapers re- 
mained relatively -static; there 
were 528 Sunday papers published 
in 1925—in 1933 there were 506— 
and in 1949 there were 546. The 
low point came in 1943, a year of 
newsprint shortage, when only 467 
were published. 

Daily newspapers caught up 
with the population curve in 1942, 
Circulation ratios between morn- 
ing and evening newspapers have 
remained relatively the same; 
there has been consistently some- 
where between 9,000,000 and 10,- 
000,000 more circulation in the 
evening field. Morning papers, 
average circulation was 12,440,387 
in 1925; in 1949, morning papers 
reached 21,004,650. Evening papers 
had 21,298,982 circulation a quar- 
ter-century ago—in 1949 they had 
31,840,901. The adjacent chart 
shows what went on in the circula- 
tion field during the years 1925- 
49. 


a The immense gains made by 
Sunday newspapers were accent- 
uated by the growing variety of 
the Sunday newspaper, which has 
gradually taken on the character- 
istics of both the magazine and 
the encyclopedia, In information, 
diversity and sheer bulk it was 
the biggest publishing bargain in 
the world. 

And the Sunday newspaper’s 
editorial variety was matched by 
a growing share of advertising 
linage. More and more advertisers 
—particularly department stores 
—had discovered the efficacy of 
the Sunday edition, both for reg- 
ular and mail order advertising. 
The growing preference of local 
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Do as your dealers do— 
Hit home with the 
Daily Homepapers 


BILOX!-GULFPORT Herald 
GREENWOOD Commonwealth 
GRENADA Sentinel Star 
LAUREL Leader-Call 
McCOMB Enterprise-Journal 
NATCHEZ Times 


Represented by 
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DAILIES 
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any quarter century you care to look at it 


the New York Herald Tribune is 


New York’s Oldest and Youngest 
Morning Newspaper 


Rew Pork sce Cribune. 
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Looking at today’s New York Herald Tribune, a stranger might never 
realize that it was one of the oldest newspapers in the land. 


The Herald Tribune looks and is as modern as tomorrow. And its 
contemporary qualities are a matter of deliberate design, the result of 1950 
precise editorial planning. : 


For a newspaper founded well over a century ago has to rejuvenate 
itself regularly with the best of current reporting and writing 
talent, with distinguished columnists and critics, with time-saving, Reds Imperi Taegu, CG. Le CountersAfiaekt 


informative features, with easy-to-get-around-in make-up U. S. Drive in South Gains 2 More Miles 
and comfortable typography. 

U.S. Gives Malik 2 Days Tumen Asks The Score on U, S. Defense 12.00 of Fon 
This continuing vitality in editing results in vitality of readership To Stop Stalling in U.N. snaspytaris iene” Sopa, Se wan ae 


obitication Potters Of Naktong 
—and hence a readership that is highly important and avin le Borne De. Gibson Declines to Testify ur sed ens 22 
. : oo foae im Spimster’s Death 
essential to advertisers...now. 
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advertisers for Sunday editions 
was becoming a problem, both to 
the publisher and to the adver- 
tiser. 

A recent study, made by Abra- 
ham & Straus’ vice-president Wil- 
_ Tobey, points up the prob- 
em. 


What Tobey discovered was that, 
in 25 leading cities, Sunday edi- 
tions had gained an average of 
8.9%, while evening newspapers 
had lost 14%. Sunday editions had 
grown so much in size, he ar- 
gued, that they were “actually get- 
ting beyond the physical limits of 
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U. S. CENSUS, 1950, PRELIMINARY, CITY POPULATION 
MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA 
METROPOLITAN MONTGOMERY, 138,129 


% 35.3+ PERCENT INCREASE IN 
CITY SINCE 1940 


te 24.2+ PERCENT INCREASE IN 
CITY AND COUNTY SINCE 1940 


FOR MORE DETAILS ON ALABAMA'S 
CAPITAL CITY AND CAPITAL MARKET ASK 
KELLY SMITH COMPANY 
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MORNING EVENING SUNUAY 


Advertising Age, August 28, 1950 


Total Department Store Ad Linage: 1938-1949 


Percentage Distribution 


45 : 

| VENING NEWSPAPERS pe re 
40% 
35% T ae 

MORNING NEWSPAPERS ote = 

30 om = , Pose =? mB 
5% = SUNDAY NEWSPAPERS 
20% 

1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1948 1949 


CHANGING PICTURE—How department store use of morning, 
evening and Sunday newspapers, on a national basis, is chang- 


ing with the years is demonstrated by this chart developed from 
Media Records figures. 


your readers.” Tobey’s findings; ion for measuring the power of a 
are summed up in the chart on /|newspaper in a community, showed 
this page. no signs of flagging. As 1950 

But circulation, long the criter-| passed, it was evident that news- 


Latest in modern printing 
facilities, including 12 


giant new Hoe Press Units .. . 


MEMPHIS PRESS-SCIMITAR 


An Outstanding 10 Years Of 


PROGRESS 


With A 57.3% Gain In 
Combined Daily Circulation 
Since 1940 
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Delivered throughout 
Memphis and the 
MidSouth by the. most 
efficient distributor 


IT'S EASY WITH 
the 


RIGHT COMBINATION! 


Turning out two great 
newspapers with the widest 
reader acceptance in their 

histories .... 


Your Memphis news 
COMBINATION f 
billion and one-hal 
newspapers (327,] 
tion rate of 55¢ 


Papers are the RIGHT 
or progressive results in a 
f dollar market. Use BOTH 
16) at an optional combina. 


: per line, : 
ing of 13c per line. a ne © am 


(ABC Audit Reports, March 31, 


1940, 1950) 


THE COMMERCIAL APPEAL 


Scripps-Howard Newspapers 


papers were on their way to new 
highs. In examining a representa- 
tive sample of 345 daily news- 
papers, based on the ABC state- 
ments for the six months ended 
March 31, 1950, Editor & Publisher 
found evening circulations up 
1.3%, morning circulations up 
0.6%, and Sunday editions off 
slightly—0.4%. 


PROBLEM 1: COSTS 

In July, hectored and annoyed 
when it could not bring the New 
York World-Telegram & Sun 
strike to its proper conclusion, the 
American Newspaper Guild an- 
nounced that it was planning to 
publish a newspaper of its own. 

At this news, a joyous snigger 
swept through the newspaper in- 
dustry. The publishers, many of 
whom had spent uncomfortable 
hours with cost sheets and ledgers 
during years in which their me- 
dium was making a tremendous 
business renaissance, were more 
than glad to welcome the guild 
to profitless prosperity. 

The New York Daily News, 
whose 2,300,000 daily circulation 
makes it the largest North Amer- 
ican newspaper, promptly wished 
the guild well, in an editorial 
(headed, in pert News style, “Nice 
Idea, Gents—Go to It”) whose 
sardonic undertones echoed the 
general incredulous amusement of 
the industry. 


a If the publishers’ delight was 
tinged with malice, it was under- 
standable. Many a newspaper pub- 
lisher subscribed to the views of 
ANPA’s general manager, Crans- 
ton Williams, when he told the 
Virginia publishers that “for the 
most part, newspaper mergers are 
caused by purely economic factors 
—one of plain dollars and cents... 


ANPA Wage Survey 


ANPA Average Typographical 
Hourly Scales Since 1913 


Hourly Scales Hours per week 
Year Night Day Night Day 
1913 $0.539 $0.483 47.1 47.5 
1914 0.553 0.486 47.0 47.4 
1915 0.549 0.489 47.0 47.4 
1916 0.552 0.496 47.2 47.5 
1917 0.564 0.506 47.0 47.6 
1918 0.606 0.542 47.3 47.5 
1919 0.715 0.655 47.2 47.5 
1920 0.849 0.798 47.2 47.6 
1921 0.900 0.838 47.1 47.2 
1922 0.915 0.847 47.0 47.2 
1923 0.947 0.877 46.8 47.2 
1924 0.975 0.909 46.8 47.1 
1925 0.999 0.923 46.9 47.1 
1926 1.021 0.952 46.9 47.1 
1927 1.043 0.968 46.8 47.0 
1928 1.055 0.982 46.6 46.8 
1929 1.064 rt} 46.6 46.7 
1930 1.076 1.003 46.5 46.7 
1931 1.074 1.001 46.4 46.7 
1932 1.012 .945 46.4 46.5 
1933 1.004 -924 44.9 46.5 
1934 1.049 -971 42.6 42.7 
1935 1.083 1.007 41.0 41.2 
1936 1.102 1.029 39.4 40.1 
1937 1.143 =1.070 39.4 39.4 
1938 1154 1.081 39.1 39.3 
1939 1168 1.096 38.9 39.1 
1940 1.186 1112 38.8 39.0 
1941 1214 1.137 38.2 38.9 
1942 1.246 1172 38.7 38.9 
1943 1.279 1.206 38.8 38.9 
1944 1.309 1.232 38.9 39.0 
1945 1.269 1.180 38.9 39.1 
1946 1491 1.397 38.7 38.9 
1947 1.764 1.655 38.4 38.6 
1948 2.042 1.918 38.3 38.6 
1949 2.170 2.043 38.3 38.5 
7-1-50 2.196 2.066 38.3 38.5 
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No small factor in this economic 
picture has been the failure of un- 
ion employes to face the plain 
facts and their continued demand 
for ever-increasing wages and sal- 
aries and shorter hours in spite 
of the economic picture of earn- 
ings and expenses.” 

The Newspaper Guild had never 
occupied a niche in the publish- 
ers’ affections. In the first place, 
editorial workers had traditionally 
been close to management, as the 
well-entrenched mechanical work- 
ers had never been. In the second 
place, the guild’s vocal and “left 
of safe” position had driven a 
wedge between local units and 
management, which set editorial 
policy. 

Finally, the concept of dealing 


ence was $30.21 a week. These are 
the high and low minimums for 
experienced reporters under guild 
contracts nationally for the past 


six years: 

1946. ........ $64.75 $45.60 
 —= Tr $45.60 
= -_ aes $55.00 
EL tectened RES $60.00 
BE titi SS SS $65.00 
19650 ......... EA $75.00 


*New York reached $90 in 1946. 


ws On the mechanical front, the 
picture is different. Newspapers 
and the International Typograph- 
ical Union (and to a lesser extent 
the other craft unions of the news- 
paper business) have been em- 
broiled periodically in labor dis- 
putes. 

The ITU has gradually made its 


members the best-paid workmen 
in the union world. Often cited 
in the labor movement as a “model 
union” because of its strict book- 
keeping and farsighted pension 
plans, the ITU’s chief facets pre- 
sented to publishers have been 
aggressive demands for higher 
wages, better hours, longer vaca- 
tions. As well, publishers suspect- 
ed the ITU of harboring excessive 
featherbedding and make-work 
practices, and a major facet in 
the last struggle between the New 
York newspaper publishers and 
the ITU was the union’s insistence 
that it be given jurisdiction over 
Vari-Type operators (whose work 
had enabled the embattled Chi- 
cago publishers to operate without 
the ITU for 21 months.) 


For instance, ITU contracts hab- 
itually call for the maintenance of 
the “bogus” rule, under which ad- 
vertising copy coming into news- 
paper plants in plate form is reset 
by the paper’s compositors. 


@ There are currently some 46 
daily newspapers which have ITU 
strikes; they are all publishing, 
most by conventional methods, 
others aided by Teletypesetter, 
cold type, and Type-O-Writer set- 
ups. In August, there were two 
guild-struck papers, one of which 
had suspended publication (New 
York World-Telegram & Sun). 

During the years 1925-1950, 
wages of ITU workers—like every- 
thing else—had risen sharply. 

In Chicago newspapers, for in- 
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stance, an ITU worker on the day 
shift in 1925 got $1.29 an hour, 
worked 45 hours a week, made 
$58.05 a week, or $3,018 a year. 
During the depression, hours of 
work were cut back, but hourly 
wage rates continued to rise. By 
1941, the same worker got $1.60 
an hour, $58 a week, $3,016 a year, 
and worked 36% hours. In 1950, 
he makes $2.63 an hour, gets 
$95.50 for a 36% hour week, or 
$4,966 a year. 


m On the average, according to 
American Newspaper Publishers 
Assn. figures, publishers were pay- 
ing ITU day workers 81.7% more 
than at the beginning of 1941, for 
10.3% fewer hours. Since the war, 
day wages have increased 75%, 


with a unit, headed by a chair- 


J | man, seemed anomalous to pub- 
rom lishers, who are—individually and 
as a group—among the most in- 
~~ dependent men alive. 
ew 
ta- a The advertiser of fiction who 
vS- controls newspapers is virtually 
te- unknown in reality; few national 
led advertisers have ever made an 
her effort to tamper with newspaper 
up editorial policy—most have wisely 
up stuck to the non-debatable milline 
off rate—and of the few who have 4 
tried, many have discovered the 
testy and intransigent unwilling- 
ness of publishers to compromise 
ved their editorial and advertising 
ew schism. 
un Since they prize their independ- 
the ence, and since they are insistent} _ ’ 
n- on protecting the paper’s inde- 
to pendence editorially, the paradox ‘ 
vn. of dealing with employes who— 
ger in the publishers’ view—have 
in- traded independence for collective 
of security is both irritating and baf- ’ 
ble fling. 
ers The Newspaper Guild is now 17 
1e- years old; it has contracts with 


us ’ 151 daily newspapers, as of June, 


ore 1950, some 196 contracts alto- 
ild gether, covering 178 newspapers e e , 
under 141 contracts, and now rep- 
vs, resents 25,000 newspaper workers, 
ion 7,000 in New York. Since early 
pre in the union’s history, it has rep- 
ed resented business and clerical em- 
ial ployes, as well as editorial. Guilds- 66 @ 99 
ice men are not universally happy Va ES 
>se with the character of the union, 
the but they are inclined to think that 
of its undisputed wage gains make it 
worth while. , , . : 

| For instance: 4 Dollars-to-buy-with are more plentiful * The Chronicle’s circulation pattern reflects this 
ras According to the guild, in 1933, in the suburban part of our San Francisco distribution of spendable money. Our readers and 
r= the average wage of a be eng market. 59.7% of effective buying power your best prospects are the same people .. . this 
ib- | with more than five years’ experi- centers in the Retail Trading Zone rather market’s most active, substantial and free-spending 
of | than the City Zone (Sales Management’s families. In suburbs AND city — you sell our 

y 6 areal 

we 1950 copyrighted survey). “Best Circles” best with a Chronicle schedule! 
the 
are 


HE REAL, complete San Francisco 
market circles out from San 
Francisco. Its approximate 50-mile 

radius includes both ABC City 


‘al Zone and ABC Retail Trading 

| Zone. Every sales and population 

a | & WK}: yardstick shows the HEART of 

My ; this market is in the bigger-spending 

74 sate A. B.C. retal trading — suburbs—outside San Francisco, Check 
7.5 Jo &. oe Se = circulation distribution of San Francisco 
175 \ wholesalers, however, @ ge 


definition to include the whole state 
of South Dakota and portions of 
six others to form the largest 
wholesale zone in the territory and 
one of the largest in the country. 
Preliminary census figures indicate 
Sioux City has made a ten-year 
wholesale gain of 392 per cent. 


newspapers with this fact in mind! 


Your sales message cannot 
reach this market by utilizing 
any medium or combination 
of mediums with anything 
like the effectiveness or com- 
pleteness afforded by Sioux 
City’s newspapers. 


DELIVERS “BEST CIRCLE” COVERAGE 
IN TRADING ZONE AND CITY TOO 
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The Sivux City 3 ournal 
ON tc aa | 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
SAWYER, FERGUSON, WALKER CO., New York « Chicago « Philadelphia + Detroit « Atlanta + San Francisco « Los Angeles 
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REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY JANN & KELLEY, INC 
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while day hours have fallen 15.3%. 

The shortened work week is typ- 
ical of most American business. 
But since printing has all the crisis 
characteristics of the rest of the 
advertising and publishing busi- 
ness, the shortened work week has 
frequently resulted in steeply ris- 
ing overtime costs. 


gw In the World-Telegram & Sun 
strike, a publisher was confronted 
with what looked like collusion. 
Since secondary boycotts are pro- 
hibited by the Taft-Hartley Act, 
the mechanical unions could not 
refuse to cross the guild’s picket 
line on principle. Instead, they pro- 
fessed fear for safety of their 
members, and declined to let them 
risk their lives in crossing the 


line. 
When the W-T&S asked the craft 
unions to return, their heads 


talked warily about the “vicious 
picket line” (which must have sent 
thrills down the spines of weary 
rewrite men and advertising solic- 
itors) and respectfully declined. 
As a rule, the mechanical unions 


Baton 
Rouge 


moves into 


“Over 100.000 
Population” 


Group of Cities 


23,957 


Population 
(Official 1950 Census) 


1950 works the emergence of Baton 


Rouge from a town of 34,719 into the class 
of cities of 100,000 population and over. 

The 1950 U.S. Census has fixed the 
population of the city of Baton Rouge at 
123,957, establishing it as one of the most 
rapidly developing cities in the nation in 
the period 1940-1950. 

With a basis of sound high-pay chemical 
and refining industry, multiplying state and 
government offices, increasing retail and 

holesal tablish ts, it has been and 
will be the fastest-growing city in Louisiana. 


For full information on this 
$155,000,000 market, write 


STATE TIMES 
MORNING ADVOCATE 


. offering complete morning & evening 
coverage at one low cost... 


Represented by: 
THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 


(which are AFL or independent) 
and the guild (which is CIO) 
have crossed each other’s picket 
lines at will; if the W-T&S case 
were a pattern, publishers in fu- 
ture strikes could expect to be 
closed down tight. 


PROBLEM 2: NEWSPRINT 

Newsprint is, of course, the life- 
blood of the American newspaper 
publishing business. Its cost and 
availability have much to do with 
the present and future of newspa- 
per publishing. 

In 1913, U. S. newspapers used 
U. S. newsprint (Canada account- 
ed for only 15% of consumption). 
By 1929, Canadian mills were sup- 
plying more than half the market 
—57%. This percentage gradually 
increased, rising to 78% in 1946, 
with the U. S. mills producing 
17%, and Newfoundland mills 5%. 

This is the antithesis of the 
situation in book paper, on which 
magazines are printed, and most of 
which is produced in the U. §S. 
(there is, in fact, a reasonably pro- 
hibitive tariff on Canadian-pro- 
duced book paper). Newsprint 
consumption has risen from 3,445,- 
000 tons in 1927 to 5,529,206 in 
1949; during the first six months 
of 1950, U. S. newspapers were 
estimated to have increased con- 
sumption 6.5% —and were appar- 
ently headed for new highs. 


a While newspaper publishers had 
boosted their consumption 6.5%, 
their forecast to the ANPA (and 
to the mills) had been that they 
would use only 2% more than 
in 1949. From the figures for the 
first half of 1950, Cranston Wil- 
liams, ANPA’s general manager, 
estimated that U. S. newspapers 
would consume a record 5,900,- 
000 tons in 1950, but the mills— 
now going full blast—worked un- 
der capacity early in ’50. 

The rate of consumption also ex- 
plains the growing scarcity of 
newsprint. In the postwar period, 
paper producers expanded their 
capacity—but Williams warned in 
his significant speech to Virginia 
publishers that no mills are now 
being built on the North Ameri- 
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National Newspaper Advertising and Sunday Magazines 
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YEAR €9 30 ‘31 ‘32 ‘33 ‘34 


35 ‘36 37 ‘38 


SHOWS RELATIONSHIP—This chart, from figures supplied by the 
Bureau of Advertising, shows the relationship between total na- 
tional newspaper advertising and that carried in The American 
Weekly, This Week Magazine and Parade. 
dicates that The American Weekly linage was included in the 
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were included. The 
The asterisk (*) in- 
Media Records and 


39 40 4) 42 43 44 45 46 47 48 49 


national newspaper figures in 1929. The double asterisk (**) 
shows the first yegr (1936) when This Week Magazine figures 


triple asterisk (***) shows the first year 


(1945) when Parade figures were included. Figures are from 


Publishers’ Information Bureau. 


can continent, that it takes two 
years to build a mill, and “we must 
live within the limits of what we 
have.” 

And, despite continued adver- 
tising gains, this increased con- 
sumption of paper was hardly 
chargeable to advertising. Usage 
had jumped faster than linage; the 
publishers were giving readers 
more—the percentage of unpaid 
content in 1950 was higher than 
in 1949. 


ws What disturbed publishers was 


the emergence of another gray 
market in newsprint (AA, July 
24). Williams made crystal-clear 
what he meant by “living within 
the limits of what we have.” 
Publishers, he said, must decide 
to use only the amount of news- 
print they could buy under con- 


tract, and avoid bidding against 


each other in the spot market. As 
book paper mills jacked up their 
prices, dollar-short Canadian com- 
panies were making motions which 
looked to publishers like the 
windup for a general raise in news- 


print prices, and the huffing of the 
House committee investigating 
newsprint prices seemed to make 
no difference. 

From a price standpoint, news- 
print has been relatively more 
stable than other papers, with a 
price—once set—often prevailing 
for several years. However, from 
1943 to 1948, prices rose regularly, 
frequently twice a year. 

During the newspapers’ adver- 
tising heyday in the late ’20s, 
newsprint prices were falling, 

(Continued on Page 66) 


in for WATERLOO, IOWA! 


TERRIFIC, YOU BET! 


And that isn’t all... look at 
these exclusive market ad- 
vantages that assure fast ac- 
ceptance of COURIER ad- 
vertised products. 


*% 19th LARGEST INDUSTRIAL CENTER WEST OF THE MISSISSIPPI 
*% GREATEST AGRICULTURAL AREA IN IOWA 


Talk about a MUST market for ad- 
vertisers—THIS IS IT! IT’S BIG AND 
RICH—Waterloo and Black Hawk 
County contain almost 100,000 


people—located in the heart of the 


greatest agricultural and industrial 
area in lowa. IT’S GROWING BIG- 
GER AND RICHER FAST. Waterloo’s 
24.4% gain in population was the 


: pit 


FIRST. WITH THE 


largest in the State in cities over 30,000. Only 
the COURIER covers this area intensively. Ask 
any Story, Brooks and Finley man for details. 


* 1950 U. S. Census Bureau figures. 


Waterloo Daily Conrier 


WATERLOO, LOW | 
BROOKS & FINLEY, Notional Advertising Representoti 
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Columbus Dispatch 


| and 
Ohio State Journal 


os 


, 

*) Three of the luckiest young newspaperboys in the world have just returned 
; from a "never-to-be-forgotten" trip around the world by air. The Colum- 
7 bus Dispatch and Ohio State Journal recently conducted a circulation con- 
4 test which offered as the top prize a trip around the world. Two Dispatch 
vm carriers and one Journal carrier walked off with top honors. They were ac- 
“tt companied by Dispatch Columnist Johnny Jones and two newspaperboys 
‘ | from Salt Lake City. Their "round the world" itinerary included Washing- 


ton, D. C., New York City, London, Paris, Zurich, Rome, Athens, Cairo, 
Damascus, Karachi, Delhi, Calcutta, Bangkok, Hong Kong, Manilla, Guam, 


Wake Island, Honolulu, San Francisco, Chicago and then back to good old 
Columbus, Ohio. 


It was truly a great trip offered by two great newspapers. Just another rea- 
son why The Columbus Dispatch and The Ohio State Journal are the two 
leading newspapers in Columbus and Central Ohio. 
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~ Continues to Pile up BIG GAINS 


_ IN MAY 558,928 


Biggest May Circulation 
in Herald-American History 


WS 


eZ) 
LAA 
Z Biggest June Circulation 
x = * 
gZ in Herald-American History 
gZ 
B----------------------------- 
- ZB 
g 
= 
A | 
Z ANOTHER RECORD RETAIL LINAGE: 
E The Chicago Herald-American continues to set the pace for Chicago evening Fer Re sant of tty, Ge 
SS newspapers—IN TOTAL CIRCULATION, IN METROPOLITAN CHICAGO CIRCU- Horaid-Amerionn produced 
EZ LATION, IN HOME-DELIVERED CIRCULATION. @ greater gain than any 
: If what you sell goes into the home, your advertising belongs in Chicago’s — Son a 
c= largest evening newspaper—LARGEST, BY FAR. . a — both 
n percent of increase 
and total linage 


za HERALO-AMERICAN 


NATIONALLY REPRESENTED BY HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE 
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1950 U.S. 


MORE POPULATION census 


we 71,592 


oe 100,549 


7m 


All's Looking 
Up for Nation's 
Newspapers 


(Continued from Page 62) 
from about $78 a ton in 1923, to 
a little over $60 in 1929, and by 
1933 the price was $41 a ton. It 
stayed at $41 until 1936, when it 
moved to $42; in 1937 it moved 
up to $43.50; in 1939 (with war be- 
ginning in Europe), the price 
jumped to $49 by U. S. mills, $51 
by Canadian mills. 


a iIn 1940, just ten years ago, 
publishers were paying $49 for 
St. Croix paper, $50 for paper 
from other U. S. mills, $51 for all 
Canadian mills’ paper. By 1942, 
$51 was standard throughout the 
industry. In 1943, the Office of 
Price Administration okayed a $4 


Sad 


but he must 


**l don’t know . 


be an important advertising man” 


(Represented by Moloney, Regan and Schmitt, Inc.) 


READS Ti 
CINCINN AY katy 
VQOUIRER 


Something else that registers: The Cincinnati Enquirer has the largest 


circulation of any Cincinnati newspaper, daily and Sunday. 


Advertising Age, August 28, 1950 


a ton increase—the price went up 
to $55. A bit later in the year, 
OPA again granted a $4 increase, 
and the price climbed to $59. 

That price prevailed through 
1944; in 1945 the OPA permitted 
a $3 increase, the price moved 
up to $62, and late in 1945, OPA 
approved a $6 increase. The price 
was $68 a ton as 1946 began. 

OPA expired June 30; in July 
1946, the price went to $74.80; 
OPA was reinstated—the price 
went back to $68. In August, OPA 
allowed a $7 increase ($75 a ton); 
in October, OPA allowed a $10 
increase ($85 a ton). On Nov. 
10, all price controls on newsprint 
were dropped. 

By the end of 1947, some mills 
were getting $91 a ton. In 1948, 
most mills were up to $97 by mid- 
summer, and up to $101 by the 
end of the year. This price level 
still prevails in the industry—but 
there are signs of change. Further, 
the quoted prices are for news- 
print bought under contract—dur- 
ing 1946 and 1947, as newspapers 
caught the full flood of postwar 
advertising, many publishers were 
paying double and triple contract 
rates for an odd car of paper. 
“Spot buying” built one of the 
most spectacular gray markets in 
newsprint. 


ws So, at prevailing contract rates, 
a publisher was paying about dou- 
ble what he paid in 1940 for 
newsprint, and he was using it in 
increasing quantities. His adver- 
tising income (on a national scale) 
had more than doubled, but his 
milline rate was a little less than 
8% higher than in 1940. His labor 
costs were jumping, and he was 
taking a much more severe tax 
bite. 

This underlines the paradox of 
newspaper publishing: that in a 
year when newspaper advertising 
seemed destined to reach new 
heights, in a year when circula- 
tions were at an all-time high, in 
a year when newspaper technolog- 
ical and market research were 
beginning to pay major dividends, 
there would be increasingly fewer 
newspapers to enjoy the prosper- 
ity in which newspapers found 
themselves. 


K&T Distributing Co. 
Reorganizes Structure 

K&T Distributing Co,. New York, 
distributor of periodicals in the 
metropolitan area, has reorganized 
its administrative structure. 
Charles O’Reilly and Benjamin 
Sherman, both officers and direct- 
ors of ABC Vending Corp., have 
been named chairman and presi- 
dent, respectively. 

Arthur Tepper, formerly treas- 
urer, has been appointed vice- 
president. Robert H. Eisenman, 
previously with Metropolitan News 
Co., succeeds Mr. Tepper as treas- 
urer. Samuel A. Alesker, an offi- 
cer and director of ABC Vending 
Corp., has been named 2nd vice- 
president. Abraham Gaskin con- 
tinues as secretary with Rodney 
Andrews, formerly with ABC 
—a Corp., as assistant secre- 
ary. 


Wolfe Quits Presidency 
to Join Geyer Agency 

Ralph L. Wolfe, formerly presi- 
dent of Wolfe-Jickling-Conkey, 
will join Geyer, Newell & Ganger 
as an account executive Aug. 31. 
Mr. Wolfe ‘will be assigned as ex- 
ecutive on the Kelvinator account 
in the Detroit office of the agency. 

Secretary-treasurer of the Amer- 
ican Assn. of Advertising Agen- 
cies, Mr. Wolfe was with Wolfe- 
Jickling-Conkey for the past 18 
years. He also has been with Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Co. and Smith, 
Hinchman & Grylls, architect. 


JWT Changes Office Setup 

J. Walter Thompson Co., New 
York, is changing its office ar- 
rangements in the Graybar Bldg. 
Thompson recently took over the 
12th floor of the building and will 
consolidate its offices on the 10th, 
llth and 12th floors. Previously, 
various departments were scat- 
tered over several floors. 
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MORE THAN HALF the families in this entire area read the Minneapolis Sunday Tribune 
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ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES: Osborn, Scolaro, Meeker and Scott; New York, Chicago, Detroit, Philadelphia 


* Average net paid circulation for 6 months ending Mar. 31, 1950 


Minnea 


NOW. .only 7 cities in the nation have as 


& 


Sunday newspapers with larger circulations 


NEW YORK 


@ LOS ANGELES 


than the Minneapolis Sunday Tribune 


The Minneapolis Sunday Tribune is delivered to homes in more than 1,200 
Upper Midwest cities and towns by more than 8,500 carrier salesmen. 


Minneapolis Star 2d Tribune - MORE THAN 600,000 SUNDAY + 475,000 DAILY 
John Cowles, President 
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Send for your free copy today! 


The only Consumer Market Study available for any 
Wisconsin City outside of Milwaukee! 


1950 Third Annual Consumer 
Buying Habit Study of the 


city zone MARKET OF APPLETON, wisconsin 


97 Product Classifications —64 Pages of Vital, 
Up-to-the-Minute Market Data about the FOURTH 
LARGEST City Zone Market in Wisconsin. 


SIMPLY WRITE: 


The Appleton Post-Crescent—pov2s, tina” 


Many Uses Made 
of Continuing 


Study Reports 


$580,000 Spent on 138 
Studies; BBDO, Y&R 
Tell Use Made of Them 


(Picture on Page 29) 

New York, Aug. 22—Eleven 
years ago the newspaper industry 
made a far-reaching decision. 
Briefly, it was this: to help adver- 
tisers make their advertising more 
productive—and more profitable. 

Thus was born the Continuing 
Study of Newspaper Reading. The 
study was the “baby” of the Bur- 
eau of Advertising, American 
Newspaper Publishers Assn., and 


LOOK whats happened to 
NORFOLK, VA. 


City Zone Topulation & row 
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NORFOLK LEDGER-DISPAT 


AND 


NORFOLK VIRGINIAN- ~PILOT 


“REPRESENTED BY THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
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Advertising Age, August 28, 1950 


the then newly established Adver- 
tising Research Foundation. 

The foundation, which is spon- 
sored jointly by the American 
Assn. of Advertising Agencies and 
the Assn. of National Advertisers, 
undertook the study at the request 
of the Bureau of Advertising. It 
was the bureau which had, in 
1938, conceived the idea of a series 
of studies of newspaper reader- 
ship. 


ws The study was launched with 
the idea that it would come to have 
great value for advertisers and 
agencies in unearthing processes by 
which they would be able to in- 
crease the effectiveness of adver- 
tising. Moreover, it was felt that 
continuous and regular interview- 
ing of newspaper readers would 
reveal basic data which would en- 
able newspapers to gain a better 
concept of the amount of attention 
given by readers to the contents of 
their daily papers. 

It was Edwin S. Friendly, then 
chairman of the Bureau of Adver- 
tising, who in 1939 outlined the 
high hopes held out for the new 
study. 

“Besides offering the first big- 
scale proof of how the public reads 
its newspapers,” he told an ANA 
convention, “we count upon it to 
furnish a new measure of what it 
costs to make reader impressions 
through advertising. 

“We are confident it will reveal, 
as never before, the difference be- 
tween the good use and the inef- 
fective use of newspaper space. 
This is important because results 
from the best advertising medium 
depend upon the advertisers’ abili- 
ty to use it. The finest coffee, 
badly made, may taste just as bad 
as the poorest coffee.” 


ain its ll-year existence, the 
study has produced no less than 
138 reports on daily newspapers. 
In addition, there have been two 
reports on Sunday papers and five 
summary reports. Total cost of the 
reports: something in the neigh- 
borhood of $580,000—most of 
which total has been met by the 
Bureau of Advertising and the 
surveyed papers themselves. 

To examine all these newspapers, 
the Continuing Study made use of 
field interviews with about 66,000 
men and women. The usual num- 
ber of interviews on any one pro- 
ject is 250 men and 250 women. But 
last year, when the Chicago Sun- 
Times was surveyed, the inter- 
views included 500 men and 500 
women. 

Chicago, incidentally, is the larg- 
est city thus far represented in 
the study, and the Sun-Times, the 
biggest paper (circulation more 
than 635,000). All field work 
which forms the basis of the 
study reports is conducted by Pub- 
lication Research Service, Chicago. 
The service tabulates all its results 
under the supervision of the Ad- 
vertising Research Foundation. 


s Findings brought to light in the 
study have been carefully sifted 
by the Bureau of Advertising, 
which has long maintained an IBM 
card system. Ads appearing in each 
surveyed newspaper are classified 
by product, size, technique and so 
on, and all these factors are coded 
and translated to the IBM cards. 
This setup permits any given phase 
of information to be sorted out by 
machine in a few minutes. 

One advertising agency which 
makes heavy use of the study and 
maintains its own IBM card sys- 
tem of its findings is Batten, Bar- 
ton, Durstine & Osborn. 

At BBDO, each new study is 
routed to the copy research depart- 
ment and to Richard G. Holbrook, 
who is in charge of copy and media 
research. Mr. Holbrook, in turn, 
funnels special findings relating 


to successful techniques, appeals, , 


size, page positions and the like to 
some 300 creative and contact per- 
sonnel. 

This is accomplished by the 
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means of the “Copy Research Bul- 
letin,” a periodic dope sheet which 
has been issued 14 times in the 
past year alone. The bulletin not 
only is used to serve up study 
findings, but also covers new de- 
velopments in all fields affecting 
advertising. 


s Mr. Holbrook, who explained 
that either he or a member of his 
staff went out into the field when- 
ever possible to observe the col- 
lection of data, outlined his agen- 
cy’s use of study reports. Every 
national ad analyzed in a report, he 
said, is pasted to a file card carry- 
ing information on where the ad 
appeared, its position, size, cost. 
readers-per-dollar and so forth. 

These cards, he emphasized, are 
filed by product category and size 
group, and are always available 
for use by BBDO’s creative 
and contact people. 

Moreover, he said, each ad is 
coded for no less than 960 differ- 
ent factors. The coding permits 
the transfer of all data concerning 
an ad to the IBM punch cards. The 
IBM system, first set up at the 
agency in 1943, makes use of 
sorters and tabulators to process 
the cards in practically any man- 
ner imaginable. 


a From time to time, Mr. Hol- 
brook said, all cards are processed 
to find out how many men and 
women readers per dollar are ob- 
tained on the average, for partic- 
ular product categories, various 
sizes, types of pages, page position, 
layout techniques, copy appeals, 
kinds of illustration, morning vs. 
evening papers, day of week and so 
on. These findings are funneled to 
all agency people concerned via 
the “Copy Research Bulletin” 
route. 

Culled from the mass of in- 
formation thus compiled by the 
agency are these sample conclus- 
ions: There is no relative differ- 
ence between a left and right-hand 
page, but there is a great differ- 
ence between types of pages used 
(for example, a food page or a 
sports page); ads following the 
layout technique of a newspaper’s 
best-read editorial features invari- 
ably attract additional readers; for 
ad purposes, a spot atop a pyramid 
is best, while position at the bot- 
tom of a pyramid is next best. 


a At Young & Rubicam, intensive 
use is made of the Continuing 
Study reports in arriving at aver- 


2 LEADERS 
IN FLORIDA 


St. Petersburg — and 
The TIMES 


105,930 population for St. Peters- 
burg’s City Zone as of July 1. 
Corporate area UP 57% over 
1940... THAT IS REAL GROWTH! 


The St. Petersburg TIMES also ° 
leads, (1) with MORE advertising 
lineage than any other Florida pa- 
per except one (that one ranked 
Sth in the U.S.); (2) with FULL and 
complete circulation to a reader- 
ship that is responsive AND pro- 
ductive for advertisers. 


ST. PETERSBURG - FLORIDA 


mo TIMES = 


Represented by 
Theis & Simpson Co. Inc. 


New York « Chicago « Detroit « Atlanta 
V. J. Obenaver, Jr. in Jacksonville, Fla. 


age performance figures for var- 
ious space sizes. The agency has 
also kept a running record of var- 
ious editorial features and comics 
strips and frequently utilizes this 
information when making a deci- 
sion on how to treat comics type 
advertising. 

In addition, Young & Rubicam 
compiles its own summaries of 
given reports when this approach 
offers promise of supplying an- 
swers to perplexing advertising 
questions. The agency at one time 
maintained elaborate tabulations 
of study findings, but no longer 
does so “because it would merely 
duplicate what the Bureau of Ad- 
vertising already has available.” 

Besides these and other agencies, 
a large number of advertisers 
themselves make extensive use of 
study reports when formulating ad 
campaign plans. In this category 
are such firms as Packard Motor 
Car Co., Standard Oil of Indiana, 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Pillsbury 
Mills Inc., B. F. Goodrich Co., Con- 
tinental Oil Co., Sun Oil Co., Pub- 


licker Industries Inc. and the East- 
man Kodak Co. 

Use of the study reports as tools 
to be used in improving editorial 
content of newspapers was perhaps 
most effectively underlined by 
Vincent S. Jones, then executive 
editor of the Utica Observer-Dis- 
patch and the Utica Daily Press, 
in an address before the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors in 
April, 1947. 

Mr. Jones pointed to the follow- 
ing facts, among others, learned 
from the first 100 study reports: 

“It’s the story, and not where 
you run it, that counts. A good 
story will be found and read—no 
matter what you do with it—but 
there’s no law against giving your 
readers a break. 

“Ads (good ads, of course) 
help the readership of a page. The 
best scores are made by pages 
which carry good news and pic- 
tures AND attractive ads selling 
things which people want to buy— 
or wish they could buy. 

“Your ‘story of the day’ often 


leaves your customers cold. Fre- 
quently it fails to make the list 
of the ten best-read stories.” 


= Then he told the editors of his 
papers’ efforts to improve their 
readership. The battle cry was 
“There’s no excuse for a dull 
page.” Departmental editors were 
given a free hand and study fig- 
ures were leaned on heavily to 
buttress decisions. 

The final result was that the 
Utica papers enjoyed a steady 
climb in circulation. 

“So we continue to follow the 
study with heightened interest and, 
I hope, keener understanding,” Mr. 
Jones said, “It’s a wonderful lab- 
oratory for testing techniques new 
and old. It gives you an immediate 
check on new features or services. 
It spotlights trends long before the 
profession as a whole seems to 
catch on.” 

So much for Mr. Jones, whose 
object lesson for editors was Sum- 
med up in the succinct title of his 
speech: “By Guess or By Guide?” 
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Study reports have varied uses, 
as outlined above. Here are a few 
others, as listed in the 1949 annual 
report of the Advertising Research 
Foundation: 

“The school of journalism di- 
rector of the State University of 
Iowa reported that the study had 
become a ‘Bible’ not only in adver- 
tising and journalism classes but 
in the editorial offices of the uni- 
versity’s daily newspaper. 

“A Syracuse University psychol- 
ogy professor reproduced material 
from the 100-study summary in 
a textbook, ‘Psychology Applied to 
Life and Work.’ 

“The Howard Parish Classified 
Advertising Service, Miama, Fla., 
incorporated data from the study 
in book, ‘How to Write Used Car 
Ads that Bring More Buyers.’ ” 


Universal Appoints Snow 

Cory Snow Inc., Boston, has 
been named by Universal Indus- 
tries, West Somerville, Mass., to 
handle the advertising for its Uni- 
vex automatic vegetable peeler, 
effective Sept. 1. 
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“49th State.” Since 1921 the Globe-Democrat has used 
the “49th State” to describe this market area; but 
today the true St. Louis market is no longer a “state” 


... it’s a bustling big “city” . 
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Dailies Invest 
Huge Sums in 
Better Plants 


Cxicaco, Aug. 17—In the five 
years since the end of World War 
II, daily newspapers in the United 
States have probably spent more 
than $200,000,000 on new build- 
ings, plant additions, new mechan- 
ical equipment and modernized fa- 
cilities. 

The expenditure of money and 
effort in improving newspaper 
plants and newspapers themselves 
since 1945 probably is unmatched 
by expenditures in any comparable 
five-year period in the past. 

In order to gather information 
on the extent of plant and equip- 
ment improvements, AA queried 
more than 1,700 daily newspapers 
in the U. S., Alaska and Hawaii. 
A total of 550 newspaper plants, 
many of which publish two or 
more papers, responded. 

Of the 550 publishing plants, 454 
reported that they have made ma- 
jor improvements in plant or 
equipment in the past five years. 
In most cases, the money was 
spent on additional facilities, 
rather than on normal replacement 
purchases. 


@ The 241 publishers who sup- 
plied figures on their expenditures 
spent a total of $115,000,000 on 
buildings and equipment. It is 
probable, therefore, that an es- 
timated expenditure of $200,000,- 
000 for daily newspaper facilities 
since the war is conservative. 

Though publishers might be ex- 
pected to invest important sums 
to improve their ability to handle 
advertisements efficiently, a large 
number of the respondents in- 
dicate that they were primarily in- 
terested in “publishing a better 
newspaper.” 

And while many stressed the 
value of new equipment in hand- 
ling advertisements, a much lar- 
ger number emphasized the ex- 
panded and improved news hand- 
ling facilities. 


= For the purposes of this report, 
AA has grouped expenditures in 
six general classes: New buildings; 
major building improvements, 
such as additions or new ware- 
houses; new press equipment; new 
typesetting or casting equipment; 
other additions to the composing 
room (including saws, turtles, 
chases, tables. and other less ex- 
pensive equipment), and new en- 
graving equipment. 

Of the 550 daily newspaper pub- 
lishing plants which replied, 106 
report that new buildings are 
either planned, under construction 
or completed. A total of 65 al- 
ready are completed; 15 still are 
under construction, and 26 others 
still are in the planning stage. 

In addition, 173 newspaper 
plants have major building im- 
provements planned, under con- 
struction, or finished. Of these, 
141 are finished, 12 are under con- 
struction and 20 are planned. 


= New press equipment, AA found, 
was one of most popular types of 
mechanical equipment installed in 
newspaper plants since the war. 
New press facilities (which vary 
in size and cost with the size of 
the newspaper) have been install- 
ed by 223 publishers. Another 21 
plants now are installing new 
presses; three have press equip- 
ment on order, one has a press in 
storage, and 37 other plants plan 
to buy new equipment—war per- 
mitting—for a grand total of 285. 
New typesetting and casting ma- 
chinery (Linotypes, Intertypes, 
stereotype equipment, Ludlows, 
etc.)—grouped in this manner for 
convenience—rival new press 


Newspaper Plant Improvements 


A Tabulation of Postwar Plant Improvements Based on 
Information Supplied Advertising Age by More 


New 
Bldg. 


Birmingham, News and 
Post-Herald ........... 

Montgomery, Advertiser and 
Alabama Journal ....... 


Anchorage, Times 


eaten nnee 


Fayetteville, Northwest 
Arkansas Times ........ 

Fort Smith, Times Record, 
Southwest-American and 
Southwest-Times Record . x 

Little Rock, Arkansas Dem- 

GOPER 0»: co cecccccosece 

Malvern, Record .......... 

Texarkana, Gazette and News 


Douglas, Dispatch ........ 
Nogales, Herald .......... 
Phoenix, Gazette and Re- 

GUE cccscccccccecces x 
_ 6 eee 


Anaheim, Bulletin ........ 
Antioch, Ledger .......... 
Bakersfield, Californian .... 
Brawley, Fo ag 
Chico, Enterprise-Record . x 
El Centro, Imperial Valley 
Press, Sopp ileal 
Lodi, News-Sentinel ....... x 
Long Beach, Press Telegram . 
Los Angeles, Examiner ..... 
Los Angeles, Journal ...... x* 
Los Angeles, Mirror ...... 
Los Angeles, Times ........ 
Madera, News-Trbune ...... 
Marysville, Appeal- ~~ onl x 
Ontario-Upland, Report . 
Pasadena, Independent 
Pasadena, Star-News 
Pomona, Progress-Bulletin . . 
Richmond, Independent .... x* 
Riverside, Press and Enter- 
i <cdsbbsdoccoece 
Salinas, Californian ....... 
San Bernardino, Sun ...... 
San Diego, Tribune and 
MD dvostncececocess x* 
San Francisco, Chronicle . 
San Jose, swuey Herald 


eee 


=x 


ae 
San Rafael, Independent- 

Journal* 
Santa | Register ....... 
Santa Cruz, Sentinel-News . 
Santa Maria, Times ....... 
Santa Rosa, Press Democrat 

and Press ........+e0+- 
Turlock, Journal 
Ventura, Star-Free Press ... 
Visalia, Times-Delta ...... 
Whittier, News 


teen eewweee 


eee eeeneee 


Boulder, Camera........-- 
Colorado Springs, Free Press x 
Colorado Springs, Gazette 


Denver, x 
Denver, Rocky Mountain News x* 
Grand Junction, Sentinel .. x 
Greeley, Tribune ........ 
La Junta, Tribune-Democrat 
Montrose, Press .......... 
Sterling, Advocate ........ 
Trinidad, Chronicle-News .. . 


Greenwich, Time Cor. ..... 

Hartford, Courant ........ x 
Middletown, Press ........ x* 
New Britain, Herald ...... x* 


Norwich, Bulletin and Record x 
Torrington, Register 


ee, Journal and 


eee eee eee eee eee ey 


Washington, Post ........ x 
Washington, Star ......... 
Washington, Times-Herald . . 


Daytona Beach, News-Journal 
Fort Lauderdale, News .... x 
Miami, Herald ........... 
Miami, News ............ 
Orlando, Sentinel and Star . 
St. Petersburg, Independent . 
St. Petersburg, Times ..... 


Atlanta, Constitution 
Atlanta, Journal ......... 
Augusta, Chronicle and 
BNE cece cpccccess. 
— Enquirer and 


Serene een eeee 


La Grange, N 
Waycross, umea Herald .. x 


Hilo, Tribune-Herald** .... x 


Boise, Statesman 
Nampa, Free Press 


Belleville, Advocate ...... 
Bloomington, Pantagraph .. 
Carmi, Democrat-Tribune . . 
Casey, Reporter ......... 
Centralia, Sentinel ........ 
Chicago, Herald-American . . 
Chicago, Sun-Times ....... 
Chicago, Tribune 
Dixon, Telegraph ........ 
Freeport, Journal Standard . 
Galena, Gazette .......... 
Joliet, Herald-News ...... 
Kankakee, Journal 
LaSalle, News-Tribune’ .... x 
Mattoon, Journal-Gazette . . 
Mount Carmel, Republican- 

GOGMU vosceccccccess 
Quincy, Herald-Whig ...... 
Rock Island (Moline) Argus 

and Dispatch 


eee eeeenes 


Rockford, Star and Register- 

CPUS cn cccccccccece 
Taylorville, Breeze-Courier . 
Waukegan, 


News-Sun 


Major pd Typeset. 
Bldg. or Cast. 
Impvt. Eauis. Equip. 
ALABAMA 
x x x 
xt xt xt 
ALASKA 
x x 
ARKANSAS 
xt x x 
. x 
x 
x x 
x x 
ARIZONA 
x x x 
x x 
. x 
x x x 
CALIFORNIA 
x 
x x 
x x 
x x 
x x x 
x* 
x x x 
x x x 
x x x 
x x 
x* x 
x x 
x 
x* x 
x x x 
x x 
x 
x x 
. x 
x 
x* 
x x 
x x 
xt 
x x 
x x 
x 
x x x 
x x 
x 
x x 
x x 
COLORADO 
x x 
x 
x x 
x x x 
x 
xt x 
x x 
x 
x x 
x* x x 
x x 
CONNECTICUT 
oo 
x x 
x x x 
DELAWARE 


x 
x 
x* x* 
FLORIDA 
x x” 
x 
x 
x 
x x 
x x* 
GEORGIA 
x & 
x 
x x 
x 
x 
x 
HAWAII 
IDAHO 
xt 
x 
ILLINOIS 
x 
x 
x 
x x 
x* 
x 
xt 
x 
x x 
x* x* 
x x 
x* 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Than 500 Newspapers 


New Compos. 
Engrav. Room 
Equip. Impvt. 
x 
x 
x x 
. 
x 
x 
x x 
x x 
x 
. 
x 
x 
7 x 
x 
x x 
x 
x 
x x 
x 
x x 
x 
x 
x 
. 
x 
os x 
o x 
x xt 
x 
x 
x x 
* 
x 
x x 
x 
x x 
x 
x x 
x 
x x 
x 
x 
x 
x 
x x 
x x 
x 
x x 
x 
x 
x x 
x 


Advertising Age, 
Major New T, New 
New Bldg. Press or Engrav. 
Bldg. Impvt. Equip. Equip. 
INDIANA 
Bedford, Times-Mail ...... x x 
lle, News-Examiner x* x* 
Gary, Post-Tribune* ....... x* x* 
Goshen, News-Democrat ...- x x 
Greenfield, Reporter ...... x x 
Indianapolis, Star and News x 
Indianapolis, Times ....... x x x x 
Indianapolis, Star and News x x x 
Jasper, Herald ........... x 
Kendallville, News-Sun ... x 
LaFayette, Journal & Courier x* x x 
LaPorte, Herald-Argus .... x 
Lebanon, Reporter ....... x 
Logansport, Pharos-Tribune 
GEE PUEES coccccesececs x x x 
Michigan City, News-Dis- 
GEES cvvcccdtesecsces x 
Muncie, Star and Press x x x 
New Albany, Tribune ..... x x 
New Castle-Courier-Times . x* x* 
Noblesville, Ledger ....... x x* 
Peru, Tribune ........... x xt x 
Richmond, Palladium-Item . x x 
Seymour, Tribune ........ xt x 
South Bend, Tribune ..... xt x xt xt 
Valparaiso, Vidette-Mes- 
Semgeee cccccccceces x 
IOWA 
Burlington, Hawk-Eye Gazette x* x* x 
Cedar Rapids, Record ..... x x 
Cedar Rapids, Gazette .... x* 
Council Bluffs, Nonpareil .. x* x* 
Des Moinces, Register and 
VOD ccvccccccccces x x x 
Dubuque, Telegraph- a ° x x x 
Estherville, News ........ x x 
Fort Dodge, Messenger “ 
Chronicle ....sscccees: xt 
Iowa City, Press-Citizen ... x 
Mason City, Globe-Gazette . x 
Muscatine, Journal ....... x x 
Sioux City, Journal-Tribune xt x x 
Washington, Journal ...... x x 
Webster City, Freeman- 
SOMME ccvevccceses:> x 
KANSAS 
Be, Be deccescoccses x 
Coffeyville Journal ........ x 
Concordia, Blade-Empire ... x 
Garden City, Telegram .. x x 
Great Bend, Tribune ..... x* x* x* 
Kansas City, Kansan ...... x x 
Leavenworth, Times ...... x x 
Wellington, News ........ x 
KENTUCKY 
Ashland, Independent ..... x x 
Bowling Green, y City 
oeesccesesesooe x x x 
sant RIED. .cccnessce x 
Louisviilew, Courier-Journal 
and TimeS ....ceeee00- x x x x 
Madisonville, Messenger ... x x* x 
Middlesboro, News ....... x x x x 
Murray, Ledger & Times . x 
LOUISIANA 
Alexandria, Town Talk . x x x 
Baton Rouge, Journal ..... x x x 
Bogalusa, News ......... x 
Lafayette, Advertiser ..... x x x 
New Orleans, Times-Picayune 
and States ...ccccccee x x 
PEP PEED cccccsee x x* x 
MAINE 
ol pete Beseee xt xt 
Cesesecocss xt xt 
Waterrit, _ —— x 
MARYLAND 
Baltimore, Sun .......... x x x 
Hagerstown, Herald and 
rr x 
MASSACHUSETTS 
SE Sas we ccccee x 
Fitchburg, Sentinel ....... 
Greenfield, Recorder-Gazette x x x x 
Haverhill, Gazette ......... x* 
Holyoke, Transcript-Telegram x x 
ROWE, DD sccccccccccce x x 
Lynn, Telegram-News ..... 
Marlboro Enterprise and Hud- 
aT x* x 
Milford, News .......... x x x 
North Attleborough, Chronicie x x x 
Pittsfield, Berkshire Eagle . x x 
Quincy, Patriot-Ledger .... 
MICHIGAN 
Albion, Recorder ......... x 
Alpena, News ............ xt 
Battle Creek, Engirer & News x* x* 
Benton Harbor News Palladium 
and St. Joseph Herald Press x* x 
Big Rapids, Pioneer ...... x x x 
Dowagiac, News .. ee x 
Escanaba, Press .. a xt 
Grand Haven, Tribune .... x x 
Grand Rapids, Herald ..... x x 
Grand Rapids, Press ...... x* 
Greenville, News .......... x x x 
Iron Mountain, News ..... x 
Ironwood, Globe ......... x x 
dackson, Citizen-Patriot ... x x 
Kalamazoo, Gazette ...... x x 
Lansing, State a eee x x 
Midland, News .......... x x x x 
Monroe, News ........... x x 
Mt. Pleasant, Times-News . x x 
Owasso, Argus-Press ...... x x 
Pontiac, Press .......... x x 
Three Rivers, Commercial . . x x x 
Traverse City, Record-Eagle . x x 
Austin, Herald .......... x x x 
MINNESOTA 
Crookston, Times ........ x 
Duluth, Herald and News- 
RP raaaeee x x 
Fairmont, Sentinel ....... x x . 
Fergus Falls, Journal ..... x x x 
Little Falls, Transscript .. x x x 
Mankato, Free x* xt 
Minneapolis, Star and ag x x x x 
Owatonna, People’s Press . x x 
St. Paul, Dispatch and 
Pioneer Press .......... x x 
Virginia, Mesabi News .... x 
MISSISSIPPI 
Clarksdale, Press Register .. x x x 
Columbus, Commercial Dis- 
— errr : x x 
Natchez, Times’ .......... x* x* 
Tupelo, Journal .......... x x* x 
MISSOURI 
Boonville, News ......... 
Brookfield, News ......... x x 
Cape Girardeau, Southeast 
Missourian ........... x x 
Carthage, Press .......... x xt x 
Columbia, Missourian ..... x x 
Flat River, St. Francois 
County Journal ........ x x x 
Independence, Examiner ... x 
Jefferson City, Capital News 
and Post-Tribune ....... x x x x 
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950 Advertising Age, fugust 28, 1950 ’ 
’ Major New New Compos. Major = Typeset. Compos. equipment as the most popular 
. Room Total " * 
) - oY pres or east — an by Bid. a Equip. eau. er Impvt. Cost Rye thew gee ensney improvement 
m 1 
Joplin, Globe and News ; d a an ee : 5 A total of 295 plants have added 
2000 | Kansas City, Star ....-..- x x x . 1 2,000,000+ | Lansdale, North Penn fe- typesetting or casting equipment 
ion Mexico, Ledger .......... x* x* x n oe : : x. 5,000! in the past five years. In 278 
2 500 my ty News-Press and of Meadville, ‘Tribune-Re. plants, the machinery already is 
1,000 GCaMBED ccccccvccccscce x x x 300,000 a ~~ bagssastnavoee . x ss J " 40,000 | installed. Six publishers are in the 
1,000 Staalias Capital an Democrat xt . . ? : Pottsville, “Republican ee x x 45,000} process of installing such equip- 
900 Sikeston, Standard ....... x* Seresten, Vises gecettst: : s z 138,835/ ment and 11 others plan to make 
' a ‘ " . ; ‘ukte iene weds . purchases of typesetting casting 
008 MONTANA a Chester, —_— . x x x 100,000| machinery of some type. 
Bozeman, Chronicle ....... » ‘Gaeta Bulletin eases x x x ’ s 
1,000 a . . RHODE ISLAND = The figures also include addi- 
Great Falls, Tribune and West Warwick, Pawtuxet tions of new teletypesetting equip- 
Leder .ccccceccecvese x ~ EY =4 Valley Times ......... x x x ment. More than 30 newspapers re- 
»,000 ae hy - petra : 4 : pM oreensse SOUTH C AROLINA port that they have installed tele- 
5,000 NEBRASKA Anterven, Independent Trib- type equipment to facilitate com- 
000) Lincoln, Journal and Star . xt 000} _ une and Mail ......... x x 150,000 | position. 
McCook, Gazette x* x 000 ey en amd News - xt A large number of papers (111 
),000 at PS ose m x x 25,000 Graeme, ny EO ill pene publishers) either have installed 
000? Elko, Free Press x* 40,000} . i, rm css coeeoence x z 4 2 225,000 | new photoengraving equipment or 
eee i eee, SOUTH DAKOTA are planning to do so. And while 
Nashua, Telegraph ........ x Aberdeen, American-News .. xt xt xt xt conventional equipment is popu- 
3,000 NEW JERSEY Huron, Huronite & Plainsman x x « x 45,700 lar, the majority of the respond- 
Bayonne, Times... ...... RS ee 50,000 | Stout Falls, Arpis ‘Laster. = x* a ' '700| ents say that they have added new 
- aw hg ne, OE , . Wetertowa, Public an ‘ x x x 115,000/ Fairchild engravers, which appear 
} Been gine x x x x x 2,500, ankton, ". to be rapidly increasing in u- 
000 | paterson, Cail ' fae Bebe s7176| TENNESSEE oe dads: 
Trenton, Trentonian ...... x x x 100,000¢ | Cleveland, Banner x x 12,000 po 
alen Lt ae x* x x x pe Columbia, ~~ ae x 121,000 In addition to other types of 
imes- nal x , lizabet! ° ee x . x j = 
ss NEW MEXICO Knoxville, News-Sentine! ... x x x x equipment, 184 plants have in 
Farmington, Times ....... x* x 30,000 | Maryville, Times ......... x x . Pay stalled new composing room equip- 
000 Tucumucari, News ........ 20,000 yy yard vee x 4 . ©5200 | Ment; six now are putting in such 
ssi ieaiaea : NEW — : . Shelbyville, Times-Gazette . m . x pagan tinged four pen plan to 
;,000 , Times-Union ..... EXA o so within the next year. 
nF gs Lead- : . : . Me em, Reporter-News .. xt “< " at 100,000 ,. 1m tabulating the data, AA con- 
; er & Republican ....... x Amie A a 5 : x x x x 1,000,000 | fined its listing of “planned” pur- 
se in Wok tos. : t xt . 7 3,000; 000 | Amarillo, Times ......... x 14,000 chases to equipment or plant im- 
New York, Post .......... x ye | ay a x - | provements scheduled for comple- 
New York, Timese® ....... x SOU then, in x x x 100,000 | tion within the next 12 months, As 
New York, World-Telegram & - an eeserners ; p I 
5,000 i reeeadss <coensses xt A A . a result, a number of important ex- 
3,000 Oudensburg, Journal and Ad- m . Corpus Christi, Caller and penditures scheduled for the fu- 
Olean, Times-Herald ...... x 12,000 Pa. AY aperaer se? . ° 2 x ture have not been included. 
Oneida, Dlapateh viyense ss x x x 31,000} Cuero, Record ........... x 20,000 Similarly, an important number 
1,000 een yg BY el x Dathart, Texan 0.00... x x 5.056'700 | of newspapers are being published 
sened Chronicle and Times-Union x 2,900,000] £1 Pete, HeiéPect ant , ‘ . | in plants which were finished just 
000+ ee Genette, wees: x “ x x Wiis. « as -teaee > chin x x x x poyod before World War II or during the 
Syracuse, Herald-Journal, } mene of ad — , . 2 ° : 25,000} War. These facilities are not in- 
1,600 } ner er and . Fort Worth, Star-Telegram . x x x x cluded in the list. 
he, eno ton x x x x x 500, Milichore, aoe SEbeeste 4 - x x an 
. ouston, ED. Geeesce 5 y 
1,000 eg BERRI x x x x 1,000,000 Houston, Post, =. 5.0.0: - " x x, mine Shifts Emphasis in Logotype 
350 NORTH CAROLINA Lubbock, “Aralanche on ' Architectural Forum, published 
’ Asheville Citizen and Times . x Journal .......eeeeeee x* x by Time Inc., New York, has 
1,000 Chasheth City, Advance ... xt xt n ae McAllen, ‘vali, Evening ‘ a . changed the typographical em- 
1,000 inston, Free Press ....... x x x p Midland, Reporter TLE 200,000} Phasis in the logotype from Archi- 
New Bern sun Jurtal fees TRY. ~ — = Odessa, ‘american = — 2 os i 4 : tectural FORUM, the Magazine of 
eidsville, Review ........ x x x jainview, Herald ........ uilding to Architectural Forum 
>_> sr San Ant DEE soccece x x x ’ 
wat yl : " a dt ~~ Aileen : : the Magazine of BUILDING. The 
NE VUNEE sivnccsevces x x x x 120,000 | Temple, Telegram ........ x# x x change was made “to show that it 
OHIO Wichita Falls, Times and 400,000 is now concerned with the whole 
Allens, Review .......-. x x x Recerd-Hews .......... xt UT ala xt ™ | interplay of creative architecture, 
3,000 Bellefontaine, Examiner** . 25,000 — 3 25,000 with building construction, build- 
Bontiag Green, Sentinel- Z . 2 pa meg Seatedinenian 60,000 | ing technology, building economy 
Bryan, Times............ x x 35,000 VERMONT and building economics.” No 
5,264 Canton, Repository ....... xt xt 1,000,000 | Newport, Express ........ x x x 60,000 | change in advertising rates, format 
1,000 Chillicothe, Gazette ...... x St. my Caledonian- or circulation guarantee will be 
),000 Cincinnati, Post .......... xt EE 206% edhenesgeee x x x 77,000 made, AA was told 
},000 Cincinnati, Enquirer ..... x x + x x 1,500,000 VIRGINIA ’ i 
Cleveland, Press ......... x x x 3,300,000 Covington, Virginian ...... x x* x 
Soaesten ae . x x P 100,000 | Danville, Bee and Register . x Jenkins Gets Paint Account 
Defiance, Crescent-News .. x . x he ~wrecteret ‘ 25,000|_. Forman, Ford & Co., Minneapo- 
1,000 Delaware, Gazette ....... xt | rrnnnrem 8 UP Ee . li int fact h laced 
1000 Dover, Reporter x x x x 175,000 Norfolk, Virginian-Pilot and 11S pain manutacturer, has plac 
‘ East Liverpool, Review .... x x x x ’ Ledger-Dispatch ....... x x x 1,250,000 its advertising with Ray Jenkins 
Elyria, Chronicle-Telegram . . xt xt eh eee - m . x a 75,000/ Advertising Inc., newly-formed 
Fostoria, Review-Times .... x* wlaski, Southwest Times . * ” Mi li AA. Aug. 7 
9,000 Fremont, News-Messenger . . x x 000: | Richmond, News-Leader and nneapolis agency (AA, Aug. 7). 
ia, Wie ....... . . s 3,000 | . Times-Dispatch -....... x x x x Erwin, Wasey & Co., Minneapolis, 
Lancaster, Eagle-Gazette .. . x x SS oe ot we 1,000,000 | £0rmerly serviced the account. Mr. 
a |g ad . . . eo ~~ | Jenkins was formerly executive 
day News Journal ...... x* x x x Staunton, Leader and News : ident he Erwi 
Mount Vernon, News ....... x* bs x* MOONEE cc ccccccccsoess x x x 26,000} vice-president of the Erwin, 
1,000 Salem, News x x x x 350,000 | Suffolk, News-Herald ..... x x x x x 120,000} Wasey agency in Minneapolis. 
Sandusky, Register-Star-News x x 75,000 Waynesboro, News-Virginian x 40,000 
1,000 Springfield, News and Sun . x x WASHINGTON Remi a B 
1,000 Tiffin, Advertiser-Tribuse : x x x x 100,000 Bremerton, on ike eeha' x x ania emington sts Barioni 
Toledo, Blade .......++..- x x x x ' 5 ngview, News ......... x a fr Alfred C. Barioni, assistant 
),000 ’ 
Uinchvile-Gennison, a A 96/828 asco-Kennewick-Richiand, a product sales manager of the bus- 
; 000 a nreniete waceceeseseee x x* x x x et SED ixenssees x x x enaue iness machines and supplies di- 
4 jooster, Record ......... x x attle Times ..... pevseers x x x ,500, vision of Remington Rand, New 
aaa. , ee. * 4  F 4 * 2800.000 York, has been appointed product 
000 Xenia, Gazette ........... x* x x 9,500 | Wenatchee, World ....... Le x x sales manager of the company’s 
4 Youngstown, Vindicator ... x 425,000 | Yakima, Herald and Republic xt xt 1,000,000+ | Remtico supplies line. Mr. Barioni 
$000 wry pyrene . sa a WEST VIRGINIA succeeds I. L. Miller, who has 
np AOR ea ckley, Post-Herald «a few’ - 
sesh OKLAHOMA Raleigh Register... xt xt wee eeee, oe ee Coe: 
Alva, Review-Courier ..... x x Charleston, Gazette ...... + « ibbon Co. 
1,000 Bartlesville, Examiner-Enter- ; ‘ ‘ ne . : x 55,311 
PTUUTOCTLILE LTT x x x x y seen tenes by 5 
a4 NT kan cas oy x x x 133,300 WISCONSIN Campbell-Ewald Adds Space 
Enid, Eagle and News ..... x x x 100,000 | Appleton, _ Post-Crescent t&s x x Campbell-Ewald Co., New York, 
Henryetta, Free Lance ... x 25,500 | Beloit, News ............ x x x x 160,000} has added a floor and a half to 
1,000 oom Se, Oklahoman . ™ . m - 2,051,351! Chippewa Falls, Weraid-Teie- : fe 34,200| its office to expand services for 
$4 Tulsa, Tribune, and World . x x x x x 1,000,000t | Found du Lac, Common. eastern operations and television 
. Ww d, Press .....+++. wealth Reporter ....... x x x activities. The agency also has 
OREGON oe Se ven a enlarged the facilities of its San 
ae oo ee - } to 66,000| Green Bay, Press-Gazstic’ x 71409| Francisco office and is currently 
),000 Coos Bay-North Bend, Times x x x Janesville, Gazette ....... x x x 55,000 | a 11ng 0 e aciities 0 its 
3,000 Corvallis, Gazette-Times ... x x x x Marinette, Eagle-Star ..... x* x x x 75,000 | Chicago branch. 
Eugene, Register-Guard .... x* Marshfield, News-Herald** . 65,000 
Pendleton, East Oregonian . x x x x 14,000 | Milwaukee, Journal ....... 5 : - " 2,000,000 
Portland, Oregonian ...... x x x x x 4,000,000 | Milwaukee, Sentinel ....... x x x x 1,500,000 xCompleted 
Portland, Oregon Journal .. x 2,000,000 | Racine, Journal-Times** ... x x 235,000 *Planned. 
Roseburg, News-Review .... x x x x 00,000¢ Sevens —. = aaa x* . ‘ s x , wae {pete construction or being installed. 
au: 5 ° eeve x $s hb 
PENNSYLVANIA Wisconsin Rapids, Tribune . x 15,000 #0n order. 
x ee x x x x 220,000 siete "Began publication Jan. 23, 1949... 
,000 Beaver Falls-New Brighton, F : pa Mg a my OD x ” 15,000 ‘Figure applies to building only. 
—_ oan » xt Se x E__as00| amd, Wyoming State Tribune a Saree © we ole a 
5,000 Brownsville, Telegraph .... x . S al ed éeensoes x x 100,000 ‘Figure applies to machinery only. 
4 Greensburg, Tribune and IE, VONES 22+ -crssce x , ‘Fire destroyed entire plant and all equipment 
‘ Review seessdcarees 22 x x x n 50,000 iF. Rocket and p : 100,000 anit December, 1948. , eA 
ille, d- Af "000 | Sunday Miner ......... ; ; 
paar voll Patriot ny ¥ PHILIPPINE ISLANDS F dg Pmt pe le but not building 
RN. 4 6ccnbscednepoce x x x 750,000 | Manila, Times and Mirror . xt xt xt 500,000 _ costs. 
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~ Merchandising Service 
with ALL NATIONAL ADVERTISERS . . 


N " Mechanical 
Tools Developed 
for Newspapers 


(Continued from Page 29) 
major developments of the period 
would have to include such items 
as these: a marked increase and 
improvement in technical research; 
the development of modern type- 
faces designed specifically for 
newspaper use; introduction of the 
Teletypesetter, of photo-composi- 
tion, of automatic engraving, of 
improved stereotypes, of electronic 
press drives and improved high- 
speed presses, of the production 
of run-of-paper color. There are 


also more highly mechanized op- 
erations in mailing rooms, new 
techniques and processes that were 
evolved during the 22 month strike 
of compositors in Chicago, and 
much modernization of plant lay- 
outs. 

The past 25 years have seen con- 
tinuing research become an estab- 
lished practice for most large man- 
ufacturers and many graphic arts 
organizations. In 1947, the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Publishers Assn. 
launched its new mechanical re- 
search program under the direc- 
tion of C. M. Flint, an engineer, 
formerly with General Electric Co. 
In 1948 the association voted a re- 
search budget of $140,000 a year 
for two years. In April of this year, 
Mr. Flint presented a summary of 
results to date which included the 
following: 


ws Completion of a study of the 
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Greater Miami's sensational rate of growth 
is now a matter of official record. Preliminary 
census tallies just released set the total for the 
Greater Miami market (Dade, Broward, Palm 
Beach, and Monroe counties) at 712,459 -- 
with absentee residents still to be counted. 
This figure not only tops estimates, but rep- 
resents a gain over 1940 of better than 77%. 


Coupled with retail sales of $826,700,000*, 
the official tabulations clearly establish Greater 
Miami as one of the nation’s leading markets. 


And, best of all, this lively, expanding area 
may be reached easily, economically, and 
entirely with just one paper -- The Miami 
Herald -- Florida’s outstanding sales medium. 


*1948 Census of Business 
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mechanical operations of the 
newspaper business, on which a 
report will be published shortly; 
significant progress in a study of 
the factors affecting the relation- 
ship of ink and paper; the start of 
a study of relief offset printing for 
small newspapers; development of 
a new light sensitive resist which 
makes possible further research in 
rapid etch engraving; develop- 
ment of an entirely new method 
of molding mats which is still be- 
ing studied but which gives the 
stereotyper control over his prod- 
uct and provides greater fidelity 
of reproduction. 

Research has made possible fast- 
er and greater productivity in 
newspaper composing rooms. Type 
setting machines have been im- 
proved and speeded up, and new 
typefaces, designed to withstand 
the speed and pressure of modern 
stereotyping and high-speed press- 
es, have been developed and put 
into use within the past quarter 
century. 


a The wet, or steamed, stereotype 
matrix, which for many years had 


key 
and changes are indicated in this photo 
of the Intertype Fotosetter. 


innovations 


been almost universally used by 
large newspapers, has given way 
to the dry matrix, which can be 
turned out in a fraction of the time 
required for the wet. But this sub- 
jects type to tremendous pressures, 
and the faster printing presses re- 
vealed ink traps in the design of 
the older typefaces. 

Composing-machine manufac- 
turers met the problem with sev- 
eral new typefaces that not only 
stand up under the speed and 
pressures of modern production 
but which are more legible and 
easier to read than most of the 
types formerly used. 

Prominent among new develop- 
ments has been the recent intro- 
duction of the Teletypesetter, 
which makes the operation of a 
keyboard line-casting machine 
completely automatic. Teletype- 
setter equipment consists of a per- 
forator for perforating the code in 
the tape; an operating unit which, 
under tape control, automatically 
operates the line-casting machine 
keyboard; and an adapter key- 
board and accessories. The adapt- 
er keyboard supports the operat- 
ing unit and is the connecting link 
between the operating unit and 
the line-casting machine. 


a For Teletypesetter installation, 
a machine must have a low base, 
a slow-speed assembler, and two- 
pitch distributor screws. The Tel- 
etypesetter Corp. does not recom- 
mend that the machines operate 
faster than eight lines per minute. 

An application of Teletypesetter 
equipment supplemented by wire 
operation within the plant was 
outlined three years ago by F. B. 
Foster of the Teletypesetter Corp. 
at the ANPA mechanical confer- 
ence at Chicago. He suggested 
adapting it to classified ads. 

“For this purpose,” he said, “the 
perforator could be located near 
the ad in-take desk, and ads per- 
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FOR EXAMPLE... 


The problem The solution 


Chinese Reds jailed Angus Ward, American Consul General in Scripps-Howard papers coast-to-coast demanded: “Angus Ward Alive—Or Else!”’ 
Mukden. Washington officialdom wasn’t doing enough to free him. Public opinion forced Washington into action. Ward was soon released. 


Loan sharks, thriving on human misery, were mulcting the public Scripps-Howard newspapers exposed them, demanded a clean-up, built up the 


' in El Paso, Memphis, Denver, Washington, San Francisco. pressure of public opinion which forced corrective and protective legislation. 
Loose handling of paroles by the State Parole Board constituted Scripps-Howard newspapers uncovered the facts, three out of four 
a menace to the well-being of law-abiding citizens in Ohio. members of the State Parole Board were replaced, new legislation 


strengthened weaknesses in the parole system. 


Citizens of El Paso were burdened with excessively high gas, 


phone and electric rates Scripps-Howard newspaper reports of facts resulted in drastic reductions. 


Watchdog legislation now protects the public against such future abuses. 


Feeble system of vocational training denied San Francisco Scripps-Howard newspaper recommended improvements, inspired citizens to form labor- 

its share of skilled labor, weakened the city economically. management committee. When war came, San Francisco had the labor force to do its part. 
A corrupt political gang completely controlled the Scripps-Howard newspaper exposé aroused the people into throwing 
municipal government of Cincinnati, Ohio. the gang out, replacing it with efficient city management. 

Atrocious slums in Denver were a breeding place of crime Scripps-Howard newspaper stories and pictures revealed the facts to the people. 


and disease, although the City Director of Health & Charity Slum clearance began within a week, and Denver's first new building code 
exclaimed, ‘‘There are no slums in Denver!”’ in 25 years was passed. 


Nineteen Scripps-Howard newspapers from coast-to-coast 
are dedicated to bringing the light of truth to bear on international, national 
and community issues; so that the people may find their own way to improve conditions. 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPERS 


NEW YORK . . . World-Telegrom INDIANAPOLIS. ...... Times + News-Sentinel EVANSVILLE... 1... +s 


ond The Sun COLUMBUS. ....... Citizen DENVER... .. Rocky Min. News WOUSTON......... Press 
CLEVELAND. ....... Press CINCINNATI. ....... Post MEMPHIS... .. Press-Scimitor FORTWORTH ....... Press 
PITTSBURGH ea ew a e040 40% Post MEMPHIS . . . Commercial Appeal ALBUQUERQUE. ..... Tribune 
SAN FRANCISCO...... News Covington edition, Cincinnati Post WASHINGTON. ...... News ELPASO....... Herald-Post 


General Advertising Department, 230 Park Avenue, New York City Chicago San Francisco Detroit Cincinnati Philadelphia Fort Worth 
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forated as they come in. A trans- 
mitter-distributor adjacent to the 
perforator would immediately 
cause the tape to be reproduced 
by a reperforator at the line-cast- 
ing machine.” 


a As the volume of advertising 
has grown, the problems of ad- 
vertisers and of newspapers which 
set ads for their advertisers have 
become more complex. To meet 
the demands for increased speed, 
a number of experiments have 
been and still are being made with 
photo-composition. 

In his report to the ANPA con- 
vention in April, Research Di- 
rector Flint summed up the situa- 
tion succinctly as follows: 

“There is only one photo-com- 
posing machine presently avail- 


PHOTOCOMPOSER—This artist's drawing 

of prototype of the photocomposing 

machine known as the Lumitype being 

developed by the Lithomat Corp. shows 

that it looks like and occupies about the 
same space as a typist’s desk. 


able for production purposes, 
which produces, on film, composed 
and justified lines of type in the 
way that line-composing machines 
produce them in hot metal. That 
machine is the Intertype Corp.’s 
Fotosetter. It is the pioneer ma- 
chine in the field and does superb 
quality work. Several Intertype 
machines are now in productive 
service in the lithographic field. 
There are also several photo-let- 
tering machines, designed for dis- 
play type composition, which may 
eventually become the Ludlows of 
the photographic system. There 
are also a number of unannounced 
machines for setting high speed 
justified ‘body type’ composition 
now in various stages of research 
and development.... 


COMBINED 


“These new composing methods 
will provide the economy required 
to make offset applicable to small 
newspaper production. Small 
newspapers, which can use a 
slightly better quality of paper 
than larger newspapers, will then 
be able to utilize offset to advan- 
tage. Others will have to await 
the development of suitable plates 
and inks.” 

The July bulletin of the ANPA 
mechanical department reports in 
detail on“three additional photo- 


composing machines: the Higgon- 
et-Moyroud photo-composer being 
developed by the Lithomat Corp., 
Cambridge, Mass.; American Type 
Founders’ Hadego machine, which, 
the bulletin says, “provides a 
means for the production of photo- 
graphic composition with a degree 
of flexibility not possible with 
conventional type”; and the Roto- 
foto which is produced by the Lan- 
ston Monotype Corp. 
Another recent development is 
the Lithotype, a new electrically 
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driven machine that types stand-| available typewriter composing 
ard printers’ type in a wide var-| machines in that the characters 


iety of faces and sizes. It is now in 
limited production by the Fair- 
chiJd Camera & Instrument Corp. 


s According to Vernon R. Spital- 
eri, manager of the mechanical de- 
partment of the ANPA, “the prod- 
uct of the Lithotype is typed copy, 
in printers’ type, suitable for re- 
production by offset or by letter- 
press through photo-engraving. 
This machine differs from other 


are actually printers’ type, the type 
being cast from Monotype mats.” 

In several of the machines men- 
tioned, as well as others, develop- 
ment was hastened by experiences 
during the long strike of the In- 
ternational Typographical Union 
against Chicago newspapers which 
lasted from Nov. 24, 1947, to Sept. 
19, 1949. The publishers were 
faced with the problem of apply- 
ing new methods to the publication 
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Do as your dealers do— 
Hit home with the 
Daily Homepapers 


ARKANSAS 


@ ARKADELPHIA Siftings-Herald 
CAMDEN News 

CONWAY Leg Cabin Democrat 

EL DORADO News and Times 
FAYETTEVILLE W.W. Arkansas Times 
FORREST CITY Times-Herald 

FT. SMITH Southwest-Times Record 
HELENA World 

HOPE Stor 

HOT SPRINGS News Era-Sentinel Record 
JONESBORO Sun 

MAGNOLIA Banner-News 

NEWPORT Independent 

PARAGOULD Press 

PINE BLUFF Commercial 

ROGERS News 

RUSSELLVILLE Courier-Democrat 
SEARCY Citizen 

SPRINGDALE News 

STUTTGART Leader 

TEXARKANA Gazette and News 


Represented by 


ARKANSAS 
DAILIES, Inc. 
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sing of their papers or of stopping pro-,; 1948 on “New Processes and New, per printing, and the possibilities; presses. Keroprinting, an entirely new 
‘ters duction. They turned to the new| Techniques of Producing Newspa-| that seem to be inherent in what is A great deal of information is} process of printing, is described by 
type tools which had been introduced| pers,” obtainable through the as-| known as Xeroprinting. available on this subject through} Dr. R. M. Schaffert of the Battelle 
ats.” in the offset printing field. These| sociation, gives a wealth of detail. Four-color r.o.p. printing has| the ANPA and various graphic arts} Memorial Institute as “the fourth 
1en- included the Vari-Typer, the Just- been firmly established in the past} organizations, notably the Graphic| individual process of printing dis- 
lop- owriter and a number of other| Press room developments have} 25 years. A large number of news-/| Arts Laboratories at Battelle Mem-| covered by mankind,” the other 
nces composing machines. been equally impressive but far| papers are now producing process| orial Institute, Columbus, O. three being letterpress, lithogra- 
In- A great deal has been printed} too detailed and technical for ex-| color engravings on zinc from b&w In 1930, r.o.p. color advertising| phy, and gravure. 

nion on the Chicago strike and on the} position within the limitations of| prints, and colored photographs,| amounted to a mere $15,000. In “Xeroprinting,” Dr. Schaffert 
hich various methods employed by the| an article of this type. Two devel-| wash drawings, and Kodachromes| 1949, according to Media Records,| says, “is an electrical method of 
sept. newspapers there to get their edi- | opments of particular importance,| both for editorial and advertising| the leading 25 newspapers in r.o.p.| printing, since it employs the 
vere tions on the street. For those in-| however, require more than casual} purposes. They are reproducing| color linage published a total of| principle of electrostatic attraction 
ply- terested in technical details the| mention. These are the tremendous| these engravings with standard| more than 10,000,000 agate lines| to impart the printing color to the 
ition ANPA Convention Bulletin No. 5-| increase in four-color run-of-pa-| stereotype plates on regular black! (See list on Page 30). plate and to transfer the printed 


Pp LENTY OF EATS for everybody— white meat, dark meat, 


drumstick, wing—and lots of dressing! 
And Sunday is special for advertising dollars, too—nice, big helpings of 

three great magazines...American Weekly...This Week...dnd—yours truly, 

Mighty Metro! Just paper—but something you can really sink your teeth into! 
For advertisers who use these publications wisely and well, there’s a 

feast of circulation, readership, coverage, penetration, all the values an ad- 

vertiser wants— with the platter heaping high! 
But...what’s the most succulent slice on that platter? 
Well...let the figures speak for themselves: 


8 a are 
AMERICAN WEEKLY, totest a.0.c. . . over 
THIS WEEK, latest A.B.C. . 1.56 ++++0+++ Over 


14,000,000 


10,000,000 


10,000,000 


You will note that Metro gives you the big- 
gest magazine audience in the world! Big- 


You hardly need a slide rule to tell you that 
they consume merchandise in enormous 


image to paper. The process does 
not involve the use of etched or 
chemically treated plates. It does 
not require pressure, and does not 
use oil or liquid-type inks. 

“In Xeroprinting, a planographic 
printing plate, consisting of an 
image of insulating material on a 
metal surface, is used instead of 
an etched or chemically treated 
plate. Such plates are very easily 
and quickly prepared by photo- 
mechanical procedures, or by em- 
ploying the principles of Xero- 
graphy. The image on the plate 


LET THE “REP” 


HELP YOU 


quantities. 

Metro takes your advertising to them at 
a cost per thousand readers that will open 
your eyes, if you haven’t been over Metro’s 
figures lately. The readership is great. The 
impact mighty. The local influence un- 
matched. 

Why don’t you have a Metro-man give 
you all the details? You may find yourself 
quite happily surprised! 


ger than any other Sunday magazine. Or 
any magazine of any type. Bigger than any 
top-rating regular network radio show! 

An audience of well over 14,000,000 fam- 
ilies, 35 million readers. And these Metro- 
masses are concentrated where you sell... 
where two-thirds of all retail sales are 
made. 

These Metro-masses have a spendable 
income of some 65 billion dollars a year! 


Branham-men are seasoned 
advertising counselors. Mar- 
ket and media-wise they are 
in constant daily contact 
with all factors who develop 
national advertising policy 
and campaigns. Branham is 
a sales organization repre- 
senting leading media and 
serving national advertisers. 


Sales Offices for Metro Magazines and Metro Comics... 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO, DETROIT, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES May we help you? 


Calla Branham- 
man today. 


Individually edited by 


these leading Sunday newspapers 


ATLANTA Journal-C onstitution NEW ORLEANS 
BALTIMORE Sun Times-Picayune & States 
BOSTON Globe and/or Herald NEW YORK News 
BUFFALO Courier-Express PHILADELPHIA Inquirer 
CHICAGO Tribune PITTSBURGH Press 
CINCINNATI Enquirer PROVIDENCE Journal 
CLEVELAND Plain Dealer ST. LOUIS Globe-Democrat 
DES MOINES Register and/or Post-Dispatch 
DETROIT News and/or Free Press ST. PAUL Pioneer Press 


BRANHAM 


E] INDIANAPOLIS Star SEATTLE Times 
LOS ANGELES Times SPRINGFIELD Republican 
MILWAUKEE Journal SYRACUSE Post-Standard 
MINNEAPOLIS Tribune WASHINGTON Star 


METROPOLITAN SUNDAY NEWSPAPERS, INC. 
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is rendered receptive to color by 
electrical charging. 

“Instead of ink, a dry powder 
is used and this is applied to the 
electrically charged image on the 
Xeroprinting plate. The powdered 
image on the Xeroprinting plate 
is then transferred to paper by 
charging the paper electrically as 
it passes in contact with the image 
surface. Electrical attraction 
causes the powder to adhere to the 
paper. Thus no pressure is re- 
quired in Xeroprinting to obtain 
a printed impression on paper. The 
transferred powder is then fixed 
or bonded to the paper by heating. 

“Xeroprinting is based upon two 
well-known phenomena, (1) the 
eapacity of electrical insulating 
material to hold’ electrostatic 
charges, and (2) the attraction 
of dust or fine powder to an elec- 
trically charged surface.” 

This new method, however, is 
not yet a completed development. 
Halftone printing needs refine- 
ment; better quality of solid blacks 
and heavy headline material have 
to be perfected; the techniques of 
plate making have to be improved; 
further development of printing 
powders has to be made, and 
plate wear is still unknown. 


e However, no major difficulties 
appear to stand in the way of 
complete commercial realization of 
the Xeroprinting process if it is 
given sufficient support by the 
graphic arts and newspaper in- 
dustries to finish the research and 
development necessary. 

Another development that is be- 
ing watched closely by production 
men is experimental work being 
done in the use of magnesium, a 
new metal developed during the 
past 25 years. 

It is the world’s lightest struc- 
tural metal, weighing only 23% 
of steel and 65% of aluminum. Be- 
cause of its low modulus of elas- 


TELETYPESETTER OPERATION—The perforating equipment at top is the key to tele- 

typesetter operation. Two models of perforators are available, standard and multi- 

face. The standard perforator is recommended for general newspaper work. At 

bottom, a Linotype with Teletypesetter attached. This shows the ,position of a line 

composing machine with Teletypesetter operating unit installed. The unit uses the 
tape prepared by the equipment shown at top. 


ticity, it absorbs shock better than 
steel or aluminum. It is being used 
successfully in several industries 
and experiments are in progress 
in the printing industry testing 
magnesium as a medium for print- 
ing, etching and engraving. 
During the past quarter century 
virtually all newspapers have 
modernized their plants and mech- 
anized their operations intensive- 
ly. This has been brought about 
by the introduction of efficient 
new materials handling equipment 
which the newspaper industry was 
quick to adopt in newsprint hand- 


ling and mailing room operations. 
With mechanization, plant layout 
became more efficient and engi- 
neering techniques were used. 


# Still another development of the 
past quarter century that has done 
a great deal toward improving the 
physical appearance of newspapers 
has been the annual typography 
contest started 20 years ago by 
N. W. Ayer & Son and in which 
newspapers all over the country 
enter. The Ayer Awards have 
made both newspapermen and the 
public more critical of the typo- 


graphical appearance and press- 
work of today’s papers. 

Another group that has been in- 
fluential in helping to improve 
newspaper layout, engraving and 
printing has been the Joint Com- 
mittee on Newspaper Printing 
composed of members of the 
American Assn. of Advertising 
Agencies and the ANPA. The com- 
mittee’s most recent report was is- 
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sued in June on “Suggestions for 
Improving the Handling of News- 
paper Advertising Printing Mat- 
erials.” 

With the increase of national ad- 
vertising, with its high production 
standards and demands, newspa- 
pers have had to improve their ap- 
pearance and their methods of pro- 
duction. That they have done so 
anyone who reads may observe. 


For Progress for 40 
Years: That's NAEA 


Cuicaco, Aug. 22—For the past 
40 years, virtually every undertak- 
ing which has aided the develop- 
ment of newspaper advertising 
and advertising ethics has had the 
support of the Newspaper Adver- 
tising Executives Assn. and its 
predecessor organizations. 

The newspaper ad executives 
helped establish and encourage the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations; they 


| have consistently supported the 


ANPA’s Bureau of Advertising; 
many of them actively supported 
the early “vigilance” committees 
—which in 1916 became the Better 
Business Bureaus—and the asso- 
ciation has worked with both the 
Four A’s and the ANA. 

The growth of the newspaper as 
an advertising medium has not 
been a revolutionary development. 
Progress has been made slowly, 
and frequently has been accom- 
panied by bitterness and, occasion- 
ally, invective. 


= But a comparison of the status 
of newspaper advertising in 1910 
and its current position emphasizes 
the changes that have taken place 
in the last four decades. 

In 1910, the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations was non-existent. The 


Assn. of National Advertising 
Managers was engaged in a cam- 
paign to persuade publishers to 
guarantee their circulations. Ad- 
vertisers and agencies paid little 
attention to newspaper advertis- 
ing rates—they knew that better 
agreements could be made, especi- 
ally by playing competing news- 
papers against each other. 

In addition, many newspapers 
accepted almost every ad which 
was offered, without regard to the 
character of the advertiser or the 
claims made for the product. And 
cutthroat competition was respons- 
ible for the appearance of enor- 
mous amounts of advertiser-pre- 
pared publicity in the news col- 
umns, 


s Radio, of course, had not yet 
made its appearance. But an im- 
portant number of national ad- 
vertisers refused to use newspa- 
per advertising because they were 
convinced that newspaper adver- 
tising was for “local . retailers 
only.” And “merchandising assist- 
ance” offered by papers was rap- 
idly getting out of hand. It was, 
in fact, publicly denounced as a 
method of cutting rates. 
Moreover, a continuous newspa- 


H; happened in Toledo 


his is The Blade’s 
Farm Page 


It’s The Blade’s aim to serve all its readers. And of course, these 
are not all Toledoans. Thousands of.them are the towns- 
people in the scores of communities which dot the area and thousands 
more are farmers ard it’s for them that The Blade publishes 
a daily farm page. The Blade’s retail trading area covers 12 counties 
of Northwestern Ohio and two in Southwestern Michigan. 
Ohio farm lands are famous but it is something to note that the 12 
Ohio counties here are 37 % more productive than the 
average for the state. The two Michigan counties likewise 
are its most productive. Farms here are up-to-date. An enormous 
number are electrified. And The Blade’s farm page edited 
by Jim Metcalf—a long-time newspaperman, but a 


farmer at heart—is something the men and women 


on these farms seem to like. 
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50 

or reau of Circulations was formed, | only about 200 persons were pres- 
1S with the support both of newspa-| ent at the 1915 meeting, the num- 
at- per executives and officials of| ber increased steadily. 

other printed media, who also were 

d- engaged in serious self-criticism|s The importance of the meet- 
on and self-examination. ings also increased. The cumber- 
a= For the next ten years, the| some 1914 code was abbreviated. 
p- newspaper advertising executives| Its supporters agreed to make 
‘O- met with the AAC in “newspaper | truthful circulation statements, re- 
so departmental” sessions. Although | ject fraudulent advertising, main- 


‘ie is 
ng ‘ a, 
n- 
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NEW LINEUP—New officers of the Newspaper Advertising Execu- - and Post, retiring president. Standing: Seigel Mayer, News-Her- Nalons pelo : 
Ts tives Assn. posed for this photo following the 40th annual meet- ald, Marshfield, Wis.; Harry Saul, Winnipeg Free Press; Russell ; 
ch ing in Chicago. Left to right, seated: Robert Pace, Danville, Ill., Harris, Buffalo Courier-Express; Laurence T. Knott, Chicago Sun- 
~ secretary-treasurer; Louis E. Heindel, Madison, Wis., Newspapers, Times; J. H. Armistead, Nashville B and T ; Walter 
Ist vice-president; George G. Steele, Philadelphia Bulletin, pres- | Sotherland, Sioux City Journal-Tribune; T. G. Devaney, Omaha 
he ident; Herbert G. Wyman, Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, 2nd vice- World-Herald; R. E. Scofield, Lexington Herald and Leader; and 
nd president; and Harold V. Manzer, Worcester Telegram-Gazette Richard J. Jones, Portland Oregonian, all directors. eg) £ & 
iS- 
- per advertising campaign was an| since that time were largely a re-; tising Clubs of America met in 
e- almost unknown phenomenon. Ad-| sult of the efforts of newspaper| Baltimore. “Truth in advertising” 
a1 vertisers were not sold on the| executives themselves—they did| was the convention theme and ad- ait y 
importance of continuity and many| not result from external pressure. | vertising men preached sermons on { 
newspaper admen were primarily | In these developments, the NAEA| the subject in more than a score his sel ee eee 
ret interested in putting out big spe-| played a vital role. of Baltimore churches the Sunday ee jaa r| ure! meuntein barrier: 
rf cial issues or special pages. Fin- The reform movement was just} before the meeting opened. Aes ; nics 
ve ally, advertising conventions were | getting up steam in 1910. The Na- 
nit more like old-time political rallies | tional Vigilance Committee (later| ms One of the first achievements of 
os —with uniforms for each city,| the National Better Business Bu-| the “truth” movement—which by ’ | | ‘ 
ae rabid electioneering and whoopee| reaus) was established in 1912 at/ 1914 had assumed crusade propor- 
res —than like the more serious busi-| the Dallas meeting of the Asso-| tions—was the adoption of a code ; F : 
it~ ness meetings of today. ciated Advertising Clubs. And the| of standards by a number of news- alae 
» It was not an auspicious pic-| movement had the support of the| paper advertising men at the As- 
as, ture. AAC’s “newspaper departmental,” | sociated Advertising Clubs’ meet- pci 
8 which eventually became the/|ing in Toronto in June of that 
s But the changes and improve-| NAEA. year. 
a- ments which have taken place In 1913, the Associated Adver- Two months later the Audit Bu- 


»»eand this is what 
one advertiser 
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Recently Toledo Edison used this page to tell 
farmers throughout the area that they thought a 
lot of The Blade’s farm page and its able, affable 


editor. 


So we thought you might like to know about 


this page, too. 


The Northwestern corner of Ohio served by 


Printer’s dey, 


“Talking tu 
irkey”’ 
© the 21 pas. about farm 


Edison is almost exactly the area The Blade covers 
so well. Anything that helps the farmers here is 
important not only to The Blade, but to Edison. 
That’s why we’re glad that the people who gen- 
erate the power to help run these farms believe 
that Jim Metcalf of The Blade does “talk turkey” 
in his down-to-earth reporting of modern 
ways of improving farm production. 
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Let’s ‘Talk turkey about these farm Problems 
, * . 
**+ SQYs The Blade's farm editor Jim Metcalf | 
* . : 
vd f] - + Problems of all kinds is what Jim Metal has been . 
<i 4 —— doing fi “dited The Blade's farm Page. Even in his Schoo] days Jim Was a 
. F "10 the Holmes County (Ohio) Farmer Office. In College, at Ohio University, 
om ° ; he was a Pressman at the Athens Printing Co. After Serving as an ambulance driver ‘e 
ns 5 2 ’ : . With the French Army in World War I, Jim went back into Newspaper Work, became editor 
ee a, wt a Of the Holmes County Parmer-Hub, then farm editor of The Blade in 1929. - +» Because of his f 
acs . Wide acquaintance throdghout the area Jim is one farm editor who ean do much of his 
editing right on the farm, by talking things Over with his farmer friends, Whether it's be 
‘ turkey Poults, soi] erosion contro], “once-over tillage for Sugar beets, or “what have you” i 
in the Way of farm Problems, dim Metcalt likes to dig for his facts. 
S " That's why The Blade's farm Page plays Such an importan, Part 
te ££ ogy Bee & in this area's 4gricultural advancement, 
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tain published ad rates and oppose 
free publicity. 

With the entry of the U. S. in 
the first World War, newspapers 
began to assume greater public 
service responsibilities. Many of 
them supported the Liberty Bond 
and Red Cross drives with house 
ads, and others devoted intensive 
effort to soliciting advertising sup- 
port for bonds and the Red Cross 
from local advertisers. 


HAVERHILL 


MASSACHUSETTS 
A Key City Of 50,696 City Zone 
Population Reached By The 
HAVERHILL GAZETTE 
. World shoe making center. 
. Western Electric Co. manufacturing 
center. 
Effective merchandising help. 
Business is good in Haverhill. 
REQUEST MORE FACTS—ADVERTISE 4 HAVERHILL 


WARD-GRIFFITH CO., INC. 


Park Lexington Building........... 
Wrigley Buillding...........--scceeers 


3 ee 


on 


General Motors Building.. 

Statler Office Building..... oe TO 
22 Mari treet......... cA 
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SEND FOR OUR CITY ZONE POPULATION Fi FOLDER 


The development of the news- 
paper executive group and its 
concrete support of the reform 
movement were, of course, the 
work of individuals. Among the 
leaders were Louis Wiley, business 
manager of the New York Times, 
who was chairman of the 1911 
meeting; A. G. Newmeyer, New 
Orleans Item business manager; 
William H. Field, business man- 
ager of the Chicago Tribune, and 
Frank D. Webb, advertising man- 
ager of the Baltimore News. 

Also Lafayette Young Jr., busi- 
ness manager of the Des Moines 
Capital; Rowe Stewart, advertising 
manager of the Philadelphia Rec- 
ord; Merle Sidener (then chair- 
man of the National Vigilance 
Committee and later head of Sid- 
ener & Van Riper, Indianapolis 
agency); and Walter G. Bryan of 
the Atlanta Georgian, 


= In many ways the newspaper 
department meeting at the 1920 
convention of the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs marked a turning 


point. The war was over. Delegates 
were interested in discussing im- 
mediate problems, and there was 
little of the earlier gaiety. Reg- 
istrations were at a peak. 

According to Don U. Bridge, ad- 
vertising director of the Gannett 
Newspapers and former NAEA 
president, the 1920 meeting was 
noteworthy principally because of 
the cooperative spirit of the par- 
ticipants and the intense interest 
in the subjects discussed. 

In his book, “Men & Methods 
of Newspaper Advertising,” Mr. 
Bridge lists the subjects covered 
at the meeting. They include a 
discussion of the flat rate vs. the 
sliding scale; evils of publicity; 
destructive competition; bonus 
plans and classified ad problems. 


s Walter J. Merrill, national ad- 
vertising manager of the Chicago 
Tribune, at the same meeting made 
his presentation of the “zone idea 
in merchandising,” an idea which 


laid the groundwork for the Bu- | 
reau of Advertising’s effective doc-— 


trine: “All Business is Local.” Mr. 
Merrill demonstrated how national 
advertisers could build their dis- 
tribution slowly and effectively, 
market by market, using newspa- 
pers to do the advertising job. 
Charles Miller, advertising man- 
ager of the Birmingham News, and 
Fred C. Millis, assistant adver- 
tising manager of the Indianapolis 
News, were president and secre- 
tary-treasurer, respectively, in 
1919 and 1920. Together, they 
sparked a membership campaign 
which greatly increased the pres- 
tige of what was still known as the 
“newspaper departmental.” 


@ In 1921, the organization, which 
that year adopted a new name 
(National Assn. of Newspaper Ex- 
ecutives), played a part in settling 
a heated debate between the ANA 
and the Four A’s. 

The ANA wanted media to abol- 
ish the agency commission and sell 
advertising to national advertisers 
on a net basis. The Four A’s and 
other agency representatives ar- 


During the last year... 


CIRCULATION UP 30% 


a 


ADVERTISING LINAGE UP 39% 

Comparing total advertising linage—first six months of 1950 
with similar period for 1949—THE MIRROR shows a gain of 
39%. Competing Los Angeles evening newspapers gained only 
7% and 24% respectively. (Media Records) 


Figures for first six months of 1950, compared with first six 
months of 1949, show this steady growth among the alert, 
eager customers in the great Los Angeles area. 


Sometimes it seems as if we had 25 years of history 
behind us—actually THE MIRROR was born in Los 
Angeles only 22 months ago! 

In less than 2 years THE MIRROR has achieved enor- 


mous popularity here in America’s Third Largest 


Market. 


It’s doing a whale of a job selling goods 


and services for a long list of local and national 
advertisers. That’s why we say—counting out mergers 


IN LOS ANGELES...ADD THE M#IRROR 


REPRESENTED BY O’MARA & ORMSBEE, INC. 


New York ¢ Chicago °¢ 


_Detroit ° 


San Francisco 


—that THE MIRROR has shown the greatest sustained 
progress of any newspaper in the U.S.A. during the 
last year. THE MIRROR also won the 1949 N. W. 
Ayer award for the best tabloid newspaper in the 


U.S.A. 


If you want to capture your share of sales in this vast 


area, “Add THE MIRROR.” 


VIRGIL PINKLEY, 


EDITOR AND PUBLISHER 


and you cant maa! 
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gued in favor of the commission 
system. After hearing from both 
associations, the newspaper men 
sided with the agencies. 

The annual NANE meetings ear- 
ly in the ’20s (still held in con- 
junction with the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs’ convention) were 
devoted largely to ethics (opposi- 
tion to commission kick-backs), 
the local-general rate differential, 
development of church and classi- 
fied advertising, and the new 
threat of radio. 

An international flavor crept in- 
to the meetings of the AAC about 
the same time and resulted in the 
decision to hold AAC’s 1924 meet- 
ing in London. 

The newspaper organization 
(which adopted the name Assn. 
of Newspaper Advertising Execu- 
tives in 1923) agreed to support 
the AAC’s London meeting in 1924. 
But the members also voted to 
hold a separate convention in Col- 
umbus at the same time. It was 
a somewhat risky experiment—no 
one knew whether the newspaper 
men could attract an impressive 
number of delegates independent- 
ly. But the experiment was a suc- 
cess and paved the way toward 
greater autonomy. 


ws By 1924, audited figures were 
commonplace; agencies accepted 
rate cards of most newspapers lit- 
erally; objectionable ad copy for 
medicines appeared infrequently; 
“merchandising assistance” offered 
by the majority of papers was not 
just an excuse for cutting rates; 
continuous campaigns were more 
common, and national advertisers 
were using newspapers to an in- 
creasing extent. 

But new problems had arisen. 
Promoters of wildcat oil develop- 
ments, radio manufacturing con- 
cerns, land speculations, phony 
gold and silver mines and similar 
projects were riding high. They 
had money to spend for advertis- 
ing, and censorship became more 
difficult. 

Radio also was expanding rap- 
idly and the newspaper ad execu- 
tives began to discuss the ultimate 
potential of radio as an adver- 
tising medium at the meetings. 


ws The period from 1925 to 1930 
was largely devoted to exploring 
various paths to newspaper pro- 
gress. The newspaper ad execu- 
tives had helped achieve major 
reforms and were looking for new 
ideas which would help them ex- 
pand newspaper advertising in line 
with the business boom. 

Indicative of the exploratory 
mood were the changes of name 
of the newspaper executives’ or- 
ganization and the parent Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the 
World. In 1926, the AAC became 
the International Advertising 
Assn., and in 1929 changed its 
name to Advertising Federation of 
America. 

Following the lead of the parent 
organization, the Assn. of News- 
paper Advertising Executives be- 
came the International Assn. of 
Newspaper Advertising Executives 
in 1927. And in 1929, the organiza- 
tion adopted its present name, 
Newspaper Advertising Executives 
Assn. Throughout this period and, 
until 1941, when the AFA and 
NAEA parted company, the news- 
paper admen met each year with 
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the AFA. However, the NAEA tail stores owned and operated by 


became more and more autonom- 
ous each year. 


s The five years from 1925 to 
1930 also were noteworthy because 
of the increased exchange of ideas 
between the newspaper admen and 
other organizations, particularly 
the Four A’s and the ANA. 

The newspaper ad group in 1925 
queried important national adver- 
tisers, asking which types of mer- 
chandising service provided by 
newspapers were valuable. Ac- 
cording to Don Bridge, replies 
from 165 leading national adver- 


tisers showed that only six of the| @ 


INDIANA'S 


21 types of service offered were 
desired by as many as 50% of 
the buyers. 

The study showed that the most 


desired services were general mar-| 7 


ket statistics; surveys of competi- 
tive standing of specific items; 
route lists; selling tie-in advertis- 
ing to local dealers; letters of in- 


troduction to inform distributors oe 
and dealers of specific ads and | 7 


other assistance to dealers. 


s So much attention was attracted | 7 


by publication of the study that 
the Assn. of National Advertisers 
requested and received a presen- 
tation of the report by the news- 
paper ad execs. 

As a result of the survey, the 
standards of newspaper merchan- 
dising practice (originally adopted 
in 1920) were modified. The new 
code called for newspapers to limit 
their research to projects which 
they can do less expensively or 
better than the advertiser; to say 
definitely what service will or will 
not be given; to give service that 
is promised and to do so efficient- 
ly; to avoid using service as a 
principal sales argument; and to 
offer all services to all advertisers 
equitably. 

The following year, in 1926, the 
ANA secretary-treasurer, Arthur 
Ogle, spoke at the newspaper ad 
execs’ meeting. He outlined a sur- 
vey among advertisers concerning 
the value of various kinds of mer- 
chandising service. In general, re- 
sults were similar to the newspa- 
per men’s own study. But Mr. 
Ogle also said that the ANA de- 
sired elimination of forced morn- 
ing-evening paper ad combina- 
tions; reinstatement of cash dis- 
counts; efforts to improve circula- 
tion quality and typographical im- 
provements. 


= This renewed liaison between 
the newspaper ad group and the 
ANA became one of the import- 
ant activities of the association. 
Exchange of views encouraged 
mutual criticism, but it also stimu- 
lated improvements in the news- 
paper medium. 

By 1927, an autumn conference 
had become an integral part of the 
association’s activities. At the 1927 
meeting, the Milwaukee Journal’s 
advertising manager, Thomas Col- 
lins, urged that the local-national 
rate problem be solved by a 
change in terminology. 

He suggested that the local rate 
be called a retail rate and applied 
to retail advertising, which he de- 
fined as advertising in which mer- 
chandise or service is offered di- 
rect to the consumer through re- 


LYNCHBURG 


An Industrial Center, A Virginia Key 
City Reached Through 
THE LYNCHBURG NEWS & ADVANCE 
1. Effective buying income $66,994,000. 
2. Quality of market index 113. 
3. City zone population 47,241. 
4. igectherg cannot be sold from the out- 
le. 


ADVERTISE IN LYNCHBURG—GET OUR MARKET FOLDER 
Nationally Represented By 


WARD-GRIFFITH CO., INC. 


Park Lexington Bull 


the advertiser. He also asked that 
other advertising be termed “gen- 
eral.” No action was taken imme- 
diately, however. 


ws Inter-association activities con- 
tinued. At the same meeting, for 
example, representatives of the 
Four A’s pleaded with the news- 
paper admen to continue or re- 
instate the cash discount. 

The following year, the newspa- 
per executives heard speeches from 


the presidents of Libby, McNeill & 
Libby and General Tire & Rubber, 
as well as from other national ad- 
vertisers. An agency president out- 
lined his ideas on proper media 
use; a college professor presented 
a study of research activities of 
newspapers and a preliminary re- 
port was made on a textbook be- 
ing prepared by another professor. 

As the country moved into the 
depression years, the discus- 
sions of the retail-general adver- 
tising rate differential assumed in- 


creasing importance. In the early 
years, newspaper admen listened 
to representatives of the adver- 
tiser and agency groups denounce 
the differential and predict that 
an ever increasing portion of na- 
tional advertising would be placed 
locally at the retail rate and that 
other national advertisers would 
reduce their newspaper activity. 


as By 1935, the retail-general rate 
differential was one of the prima- 
ry discussion topics at NAEA 
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meetings. In June of that year, 
John Benson, then president of the 
Four A’s, estimated that about 
30% of national advertising was 
running at retail rates, as com- 
pared with 20% in 1930. 

He warned that the wide dif- 
ferential between retail and gen- 
eral rates was partly responsible 
for the steady increase in the 
amount of national advertising run 
at retail rates. The differential, he 
estimated, was about 40% in dai- 
lies and 50% in Sunday papers 
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Purchasing power in Indiana reaches its highest 
eak in Fort Wayne. Here the Effective Buying 
. « » $6,342... is highest in the 
igher than the Indiana average, 
42°%/, above U. S. average. (Source: Sales Manage- 


High purchasing power is reflected in Retail 
Sales Per Family ... $4,326... re 
the Indiana average, 46%, above U. S. 
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And Fort Wayne is the buying center of an 
outstandingly rich 13-county ABC market area. Two 
great newspapers, The News-Sentinel and The 
Journal-Gazette, now combined to give advertisers 
unusually powerful coverage of the entire Fort 
Wayne market... Morning... Evening . . . Sunday. 


Circulation: 152,280 Daily . . . 86,097 Sunday. 


THE MARKET ... and COVERAGE 
(SOURCES: ABC AUDIT REPORT—12-31-49; SALES MANAGEMENT—5- 10-50) 
CITY ZONE 
Daily |Sunday 
Cover- | Cover- Effective Retail Food Gen. Mdse. | H. H. Furn. 
CITY Families | age age Buying Income Sales Sales Sales Sales Drug Sales 
FORT WAYNE 41,000 | 100% | 82% | $260,008,000 | $177,359,000 | $35,478,000 | $34,581,000 | $8,186,000 | $5,832,000 
COUNTY RETAIL TRADING AREA 
ALLEN 
(Outside The City Zone) | 10,600 100% | 50% $ 48,090,000 $ 7,565,000 $ 152,000 $ 450,000 $ 165,000 $ 54,000 
HUNTINGTON 9,800 77%, | 47% 38,445,000 25,485,000 6,153,000 2,158,000 1,012,000 850,000 
\ DEKALB 8,600 947, | 45% 31,030,000 18,307,000 5,134,000 1,309,000 989,000 450,000 
NOBLE 7,700 89% | 43% 28,036,000 17,228,000. 4,166,000 906,000 708,000 477,000 
ADAMS 6,300 89%, | 50% 19,183,000 15,435,000 2,971,000 1,253,000 646,000 336,000 
WELLS 6,300 76% | 51% 18,095,000 20,461,000 3,337,000 696,000 508,000 310,000 
WHITLEY 6,100 | 100% | 56% 21,218,000 12,562,000 3,145,000 682,000 404,000 361,000 
LAGRANGE 4,600 67% | 33% 12,986,000 8,255,000 2,143,000 334,000 283,000 167,000 
STEUBEN 4,600 | 100% | 58% 19,768,000 10,409,000 3,059,000 795,000 377,000 310,000 
DEFIANCE (Ohio) 8,400 34% | 24%‘ 29,469,000 18,965,000 4,587,000 1,338,000 681,000 321,000 
VAN WERT (Ohio) 8,400 44%, | 33% 36,175,000 19,272,000 4,689,000 1,965,000 591,000 341,000 
WILLIAMS (Ohio) 9,100 31% | 26%, 28,655,000 21,779,000 4,792,000 938,000 895,000 375,000 
PAULDING (Ohio) 4,700 63% | 45% 14,155,000 8,834,000 2,258,000 236,000 179,000 155,000 
TRADING AREA TOTAL | 95,200 78% | 42% $345,305,000 $204,948 ,000 $46,586,000 $13,762,000 $7,438,000 $4,507,000 


"Proving Ground” for test campaigns—more and more 
national advertisers and agencies are using Fort Wayne as 


a test market. Ask any advertiser who has tried it! 


THE JOUR 


Complete and experienced Merchandising 


Service tail- 


ored to your specific needs to build product acceptance 
and dealer point-of-sale support. Write for complete details. 


Fort Wayne Newspapers Inc. Agent for 


‘The News-Sentinel / 
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published in cities of more than 
100,000. 

With the slump in business (and 
simultaneous drop in newspaper 
advertising revenues), NAEA at- 
tention was directed at ways and 
means for building advertising 
revenues. By 1935, newspaper ad- 
men were discussing the possibili- 
ty of selling the newspaper me- 


NORTH CAROLINA 
A Self Contained, Isolated Market 
Reached Through The 
NEW BERN SUN-JOURNAL 
We will help you merchandise your campaign 
in the Sun-Journal to reach the $19,249,000 
effective buying income of New Bern. Test 
your campaign in the New Bern market. 
REQUEST MORE FACTS—ADVERTISE IN NEW BERN 


. By 
WARD-GRIFFITH CO., INC. 
bi 
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Statier Office Building 
22 Marietta Street 
Russ Building 

SEND FOR OUR CITY ZONE POPULATION FOLDER 


dium as a whole. 


s Promotion of newspapers by the 
ANPA’s Bureau of Advertising 
and other groups still was a small- 
scale operation, backed by a total 
budget of about $100,000. 

At the fall meeting in 1935, the 
decision was made to step up 
promotion of the entire newspa- 
per medium, but final plans did 
not crystallize until a year later. 
Plans were made to increase the 
Bureau of Advertising budget and 
efforts were directed at the largest 
advertisers. 

By 1939, the Bureau of Adver- 
tising program was well under 
way. Membership had increased 
markedly and proposals to in- 
crease the scope of bureau activi- 
ties were received with more than 
casual interest. 

The bureau budget had in- 
creased to about $340,000 annually. 
The sales staff had been increased; 
continuing studies of newspaper 
reading were a permanent fixture, 


and the exchange of promotion 
ideas was greatly expanded. 


# Other subjects which held the 
attention of NAEA members 
throughout the ’30s were the prob- 
lem of radio listings; the consumer 
movement and the possibility of 
government advertising censor- 
ship; the use of advertising to help 
end the depression, and the intro- 
duction of the Townsend 27 points. 
Partly because of the increased 
competition from radio, the NAEA 
gave more and more attention to 
constructive selling of newspapers 
by the bureau. At the 1940 fall 
meeting, the association urged the 
bureau to further expand its activ- 
ities and give greater attention to 
the selling problems of retailers. 
Although the war brought with 
it new problems, the NAEA con- 
tinued its close cooperation with 
the BofA, and Frank E. Tripp, 
chairman of the committee in 
charge of the bureau and for many 
years one of its staunchest sup- 


porters, called for more funds, to 
double bureau activities. 


a At the fall meeting of the NAEA 
in Chicago in 1943, the long-plan- 
ned retail advertising bureau was 
endorsed unanimously. It took 
about two years before the retail 
division of the American News- 
paper Publishers Assn’s Bureau 
of Advertising was established. At 
the meeting in January, 1946, John 
Giesen, director of the new retail 
division, outlined a ten-point pro- 
gram designed to: (1) Foster re- 
tail newspaper advertising; (2) 
provide selling ideas and statistic- 
al background material to the pa- 
pers’ ad staffs; (3) maintain a 
constant interchange of selling 
ideas among members; (4) con- 
tact chain store organizations; (5) 
create a broad trade publication 
publicity program; (6) develop 
a sales training program for news- 
paper retail salesmen; (7) hold 
clinics for retailers and newspaper 
staffs; (8) work with schools and 


IN CLEVELAND EVERY DAY 


No matter what you want to sell in Cleveland, remember this: The Press reaches 
seven out of ten buyers on every buying day. Take travel, for instance—and a 
lot of people are taking it now. As the days get hotter (and they do get hot 
even on these pleasant Lake Erie shores) everyone developes a desire to get 
away, even if it’s only for a few days. 


That means more than travel and resort business. Every father, mother, sister 
and brother of them needs something else for the trip. It may be as simple as 
sox for some or as important as automobiles for others. In between will be 
cameras, luggage, clothing and myriads of other items. Whether it’s a few 
miles or thousands, travel means business. The best way for you to get more 
of that business is to advertise in the medium that seven out of ten Clevelanders 
believe in, live with, and buy from on every buying day. 
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colleges; (9) provide speakers’ bu- 
reau services on retail subjects, 
and (10) establish the division as 
a source of authority on retail 
newspaper advertising. 


a At the same NAEA meeting, Al- 
fred Stanford, then director of the 
sales department of the bureau 
and later bureau director, outlined 
his plans. He said that the pro- 
posed “analytical selling job” 
would be based on providing spe- 
cialized help with a wealth of mar- 
ket data to back it up. Mr. Stan- 
ford said that national advertising 
can best be secured for newspapers 
through promoting the idea that all 
business is local, and then by of- 
fering advice on local market stra- 
tegy. 

Although the ANPA Bureau of 
Advertising was given the whole- 
hearted support of NAEA, the ad 
executives’ association also worked 
in close cooperation with other ad- 
vertising organizations. 

As might be expected, it carried 
on a large portion of its work with 
other newspaper organizations— 
the American Newspaper Publish- 
ers Assn., the American Assn. of 
Newspaper Representatives and 
the National Newspaper Promo- 
tion Assn. 


s But the years from 1940 to 1950 
brought many new problems— 
problems which faced the entire 
advertising fraternity. Inter-asso- 
ciation cooperation was the im- 
portant, perhaps the most signif- 
icant, development of the decade. 

The War Advertising Council 
typified the intra-industry work, 
but the NAEA’s work with the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations, 
Assn. of National Advertisers, the 
Four A’s and the joint ANA-Four 
A’s .Advertising Research Bureau 
assumed steadily increasing im- 
portance. 

The fall meetings of the NAEA 
originally were established be- 
cause many officers were in town 
for the Audit Bureau meeting. 
Speakers frequently were ex- 
changed by the two groups. 

At the 1940 meeting, the NAEA 
heard a plea for support of the 
proposed visualization plan of the 
ABC, showing newspaper circula- 
tion and percentage of coverage 
by city zones and counties. A joint 
committee of ABC newspaper di- 
rectors and NAEA members was 
established to work out details. 
The plan was endorsed by the 
Audit Bureau the following year, 
after much discussion. 


a In addition to its continued sup- 
port of the ABC over the years, 
the newspaper ad execs suggested 
that advertising linage figures of 
newspapers throughout the nation 
be compiled, using standardized 
methods. Media Records was or- 
ganized to do the job in 1928 and 
has steadily expanded its .opera- 
tions, with the advice and aid of 
the NAEA. 

While the newspaper group and 
the ANA often differed, 1940 saw 
the establishment of a joint com- 
mittee to study their differences. 
As reported by Don Bridge, the 
committee concluded that the rate 
differential had cost the newspa- 
pers a great deal of revenue, and 
that space and frequency dis- 


PEORIA 


ILLINOIS 
Buying Center For The Rich 18 County 
PEORIArea Market Blanketed With 


THE PEORIA JOURNAL STAR 
1. First metropolitan market in Illinois (ex- 
2 le ty 250,000 
b county area ‘ 000. 
3. “Best TEST newspaper in U, 8.”—8.M. 


survey. 
4. Per capita income—51% above Nat'l Ave. 
“PEQRIARFA F FOR FIFTY’ FOLDER 
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we = A year later, the NAEA meet- 
te, ing heard other suggestions made 
and by the Four A’s, including a plea 
_ to sell the advertisers as well as 
the agencies. 
The same committee reported 
950 again in 1942, at the fall meeting. 
_— Agency men reported on a study 
tire which showed billing on a na- 
— tional account was more than 3% 
i less than the linage ordered, be- 
uif- cause of mat shrinkage. 
de. The problem of mat shrinkage 
icil —and the need for a satisfactory 
rk, solution—continued as an import- 
the ant discussion topic until 1946, 
ns, when the NAEA adopted a stand- 
the ardization plan designed to elimi- 
our nate disagreements over mat 
pau shrinkage. A ‘ie 
m- Bos be 4 tit wie 
= By 1946, the association’s ad- \ aXe ae = 
EA vertising agency relations commit- a 
be- tee had mapped out a comprehen- 
wn sive program for long-range co- 
ng. operation between the Four A’s 
2X- and the NAEA. Wide adoption by 
newspapers of standardized defini- 
EA tions of retail and general adver- 
the tising were one outgrowth of this 
the program. 
la- One of the principal develop- 
age ments of the war years was the 
int War Advertising Council program, 
di- which all segments of the adver- 
yas tising industry —including the 
ils. NAEA—supported wholeheartedly. 
the Dr. Miller McClintock, executive 
ar, director of the council, reported on 
council objectives at the June, 
1942, meeting and told of results 
ip- of the scrap metal and rubber cam- ‘ e e . 
rs, paigns at the fall meeting in the | k Cal fi th th 
ed same year, thanking the press for eee t e€ t ornia wi out @ 
of its support. Similar reports were 
on presented at succeeding meetings, a e 
ed covering the war bond drive, the 
or- food conservation campaign, and Vl} O ‘4H, a 4) € CLS 
nd other council activities. 
‘a- 
of s With the close of the war, NAEA 
meetings gradually shifted em- i a’ : ——? 
nd phasis back to increased sales of ; oe a ys the job in California's Billion 
Ww consumer goods. The newsprint r cy —— cont depend on coast papers. If 
“a shortage still was critical, how- Rs SACRAMENTO BEE a ore miss a market with higher food sales 
es. ever, and the rapidly increasing ia Records for all 1949 an Philadelphia . . . greater to i 
he number of radio stations posed im- rank it 2nd in the West in BS SGREISO O58 = all Maryland ® aa th ar 94 = er 
re portant competitive problems. total daily advertising lin- Reaches 9 out of 10 families Calif } a e ey is in inland 
ag A new code of practice was age. Reaches 9 out of 10 > Wenn whens pes copie ifornia. And San Francisco and Los Angeles 
“ adopted at the June, 1946, meeting, cate & eC clay zone ne jE ®. sd one papers don't get around there, any more than 
- similar in many respects to the 19-county aalies ean. 7 more circulation in Stanislaus Philadelphia papers do in P ictsburgh. 
vl codes of 1914 and 1924. Included , County than any other daily. You cover the Valley only when you schedule 
its own leading papers — the three McClatchy 
newspapers. Each of them is the favorite in its 
PAT E RSO we PD aap _ a own rich area. Together, The Sacramento Bee, 
ty NEW JERSEY in aoe Poute og wai The Modesto Bee and The Fresno Bee cover the 
| 8rd City In New Jersey Covered With f all f city zone. . . whole Billi Dollar V. 
iR THE PATERSON CALL on pT hn ghd —— ton at alley as does no other 
(ex- . news r com _— 
a 7,000,000 lines of lotal advertising, Depart. newspaper between S.F. and “ ination — local or West Coast. 
By Oa amie ae Sn Sp eee ae 
— people of Paterson read and are influenced > 
DER by their advertising in the Call. 
REQUEST MORE FACTS—ADVERTISE A THE CALL 
<: | WARD-GRIFFITH CO., INC. MClatch Newspapers 
iGO Park Lexington Building........... New YORE 
Tt SE «Aas ndacsadengesqushs 
National Representatives... O'MARA & ORMSBEE, INC. 
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out arrangements with Media Rec- 
ords to obtain long-sought statis- 
tics on expenditures of national 
advertisers in various media. 

The standard measurement com- 
mittee said that 278 NAEA mem- 
bers were using the mat shrink- 
age measurement standards and 
the research committee announced 
that most of the association papers 
had no plans for raising rates. 


s As 1948 progressed and business 


PORTSMOUTH 


VIRGINIA 


A Rich Industrial Center Of 66,270 
Population Reached Only By 


THE PORTSMOUTH STAR 
Per family buying ose 


power $4, 
Effective buying income $90,220, 
City circulation coverage 112% 
An ideal test market for your product 
WE WILL COOPERATE—ASK FOR INFORMATION 
ro . 4 By 


WARD-GRIFFITH CO., INC. 


Park Lexington Building........... NEW YORE 
Wrigley Building ........---sesseeeeee CHICAGO 
Genera! Motors ¢ Bulidine, 

Statler Office Building.. TON 


SEND FOR OUR CITY ZONE POPULATION FOLDER 


continued to grow, members be- 
came convinced that their optimism 
was justified. Association activities 
continued to build up momentum. 

In cooperation with the National 
Retail Dry Goods Assn., the NAEA 
published a book, “Retail Adver- 
tising Fundamentals,” aimed at 
helping retailers with production 
hints and advertising managers in 
their relations with retailers, 

The ad execs established a new 
community relations committee, 
and the research committee turned 
its attentions to the old problem of 
radio listings, paid or free. 

Prospects of excellent future 
business continued to hold the spot- 
light as the NAEA met in January 
this year. Media Records’ 1949 re- 
port showed that newspapers 
achieved an all-time record vol- 
ume in 1949. 


a= And the Bureau of Advertising 
put on a three-hour dramatization 
of its work, announced that its in- 
come in 1949 was $1,070,000 and 
told of plans for expanded service 


ee 


Just over 25 years ago this cornerstone was laid in 
the present PRESS-GAZETTE building. 


In those 25 years the Green Bay market and the 
newspaper have made great progress. 


it serves. 


GREEN BAY, 


The city population has increased from 34,000 in 1925 to 
52,000 in 1950. PRESS-GAZETTE circulation has in- 
creased from 14,307 to 34,791. 


Readers and advertisers are now being served by a com- 
plete and highly efficient newspaper operation. 


Write the General Advertising Department for informa- 
tion on the Press-Gazette and the important market that 


GREEN BAY PRESS GAZETTE 


WISCONSIN 
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this year which would require an 
additional $300,000. However, 
“outside” speakers asked for more 
research. 

Arthur Porter, head of the media 
department of Leo Burnett Co., 
urged the newspaper men to com- 
pile more market data that can be 
related directly to an advertiser’s 
sales problems. 

“Suppose,” he said, “you had a 
senior man do nothing but develop 
the kind of information the na- 
tional advertiser wants and kept 
him busy developing local tie-in 
advertising and special displays 
for your national advertising cus- 
tomers... 

“I think you’d knock agency 
people right out of their chairs 
and I think that your cash reg- 
ister would ring oftener.” 


= Joseph P. Kasper, president of 
Associated Merchandising Corp., 
called on newspapers to spend 
their promotion funds on research 
which will provide specific yard- 
sticks, in terms of stores, sales op- 
portunities, etc. 

At the June meeting two months 
ago, on the eve of the Korean cris- 
is, NAEA members heard a pre- 
diction that consumer expendi- 
tures would rise and a report on 
steady advertising linage gains. 

John C. Ottinger, promotion di- 
rector of the ANPA’s Bureau of 
Advertising, urged newspaper ad- 
vertising executives to step up 
their selling attack on local rep- 
resentatives of national advertis- 
ers as part of a plan to produce 
more profits from national adver- 
tising in newspapers. 


. According to a brochure dis- 


tributed at the meeting, newspa- 
pers’ best solution to the problem 
of rising costs lies in building up 
more national advertising, partic- 
ularly since newspapers, despite 
great gains, still account for only 
about one-third of the national ad 
dollar, as compared with three- 
fourths of the retail ad dollar. 

A variety of speakers offered 
suggestions for future newspaper 
progress. In essence, they advised: 

1. Evolve a scheme for establish- 
ing real, vital dealer influence 


-with key retailers. 


2. Assemble more factual market 
data, information on the media 
in the market, and local sales and 
distribution data. 

3. Concentrate on advertisers’ 
district managers and salesmen. 
Sell them on newspaper penetra- 
tion and let them, in turn, sell 
their companies. 

4. Persuade manufacturers that 
they must spend more money for 
demand-creating advertising 
merely to hold their competitive 
position because of the decrease 
in public loyalty to brands. 


Food Store Programs 
to Sponsor ‘Star Line’ 

Food Store Programs Corp., 
New York, representing 13 lead- 
ing food chains, will sponsor “Star 
Line,” a 60-minute musical revue 
over 31 DuMont stations starting 
Sept. 5 at 10 p.m., EST. Lew Park- 
er, Frances Langford and Benny 
Goodman will be featured in the 
series. 

Franklin Bruck Advertising 
Corp. will handle the telecasts. It 
is understood that the food stores 
will work out an arrangement with 
manufacturers as participating 
sponsors in a manner similar to 
that developed by Drug Store 
Television Productions for the two 
“Cavalcade” shows. 


Ford Appoints Mathews 


William H. Mathews has been 
appointed by Ford Motor Co. as 
manager of the regional sales pro- 
motion department, a newly creat- 
ed department of the southern 
Lincoln-Mercury region. He was 
formerly an account executive of 
Kenyon & Eckhardt, where he 
handled the Lincoln-Mercury deal- 
er account. The southern Lincoln- 
Mercury region headquarters are 
in Hapeville, Ga. 
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Many Presentations 
Developed by AANR 


Since 1943, Newspapers’ 
Representatives Have 
Done Big Selling Job 


New York, Aug. 23—Korea and 
a wartime economy imposing 
excess profits taxes may add an 
extra sales punch to the latest 
presentation of the American Assn. 
of Newspaper Representatives. The 
presentation asks business to use 
newspapers to advertise a demo- 
cratic industrial system along with 
the products of industry in news- 
papers on a local level. 

“Business—Speak Up,” the sev- 
enth major promotion by the 
AANR to further more and better 
use of newspaper advertising since 
it was founded in 1942, was first 
officially unveiled at the spring 
meeting of the American Newspa- 
per Publishers Assn. In substance 
the presentation warns advertisers 
that they must invest a part of 
their yearly budget in newspapers 
to preserve the American system 
by telling an “industry” story as 
well as a “product” story. 

In making this recommendation, 
the AANR credits newspapers with 
telling an effective product story, 
and advises advertisers that news- 
papers are ready to do the same 
type of job in selling American in- 
dustry to the public. 


@ As a 40-minute slide film with 
explanatory comment, the presen- 
tation calls for an emotional appeal 
to voters. The AANR discounts 
appeal to reason, pointing out that 
consumers think of industry in 
terms of “higher prices bring 
higher profits’—and reach a con- 


clusion based on emotion and self- 
ishness. In giving statistics to sup- 
port this statement, the presenta- 
tion uses the results of a survey 
conducted by Psychological Corp. 
The presentation makes clear 
that John Doe is not hopelessly 
selfish: 62% of the respondents in 
the survey thought business should 
keep more than 10¢ of every dollar 
as a “fair profit.” Carefully tied in 
with selling a doubtful public on 
the question of profits is the suc- 
cess of advertisers in persuading 
individuals that American pr«d- 
ucts are the best in the world. 


« The presentation links the suc- 
cess of product advertising and the 
degree of brand consciousness in 
the country to the preservation of 
the democratic way of life. Within 
the theme of the promotion is the 
American newspaper, basically 
responsible for providing the day 
by day information needed in a 
free country and for carrying ad- 
vertising to promote a variety of 
branded merchandise. 

Integrating understanding and 
opinion of our way of doing busi- 
ness to local sales, the presentation 
urges business to build public con- 
fidence on a local level to combat 
“localized efforts by subversives to 
divide and conquer.” The localized 
theme is an adaptation of the slog- 
an “All Business is Local,” which 
originated with the Bureau of Ad- 
vertising, American Newspaper 
Publishers Assn. The slogan has 
been a part of most promotions giv- 
en by AANR and is indicative of a 
close working association between 
the bureau and the representatives, 


NORTH 
CAROLINA 


Sell this fast-growing metropolitan area, plus 
the 33 county Golden Belt of the South, WITH- 
OUT WASTE ...at ONE LOW COST... with 
the Raleigh News and Observer. 


117% GAIN IN DAILY CIRCULATION SINCE 1935 


110,068 
113,643 


(ABC, 3 mos. 3/31/50) 


The Rihiat, 


News and Observer 


CYNE ey eh City in America 


in Buying Income Per Family!* 


st. in Per Capita Income...¢1506° 
st. in Per Family Income...$6464" 


in NORTH CAROLINA 


*(SM Survey, 5/10/50) 


I3° 


Morning 
Sunday 


MORNING & SUNDAY | 


Raleigh, North Carolina | 


The ONLY Morning and Sunday Newspaper published in the 33 
county “Golden Belt of the South” 


REPRESENTED BY THE, BRANHAM COMPANY 
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[he AANR has centered promo- 
tion of good will advertising in 
“Business—Speak Up” around a 
comparative selling theme. The 
comparison between product ad- 
vertising and promotion of good 
will leads to preservation of in- 
dustry without government con- 
trol and long range benefits from 
increased sales and brand loyalty. 


s Earlier AANR presentations 
boosted newspaper prestige by 
using published facts on other 
media in comparison with news- 
paper results. In 1943 AANR 
kicked off its first major promo- 
tion, titled ““The Greatest Show on 
Earth.” Its objective was to dram- 
atize newspapers’ wide range of 
subject matter and reader interest 
in relation to the needs of national 
advertisers. 

A year later the association told 
advertisers that “Newspapers Get 
Immediate Action” and used com- 
parative figures to show that 
newspapers should be a basic part 
of the media schedule in getting 
direct results. 

AANR first hitched newspaper 
promotion to a product classifica- 
tion with “Passport to 30,000,000 
Pantries.” This presentation 
pegged the newspaper as the “local 
market place in every communi- 
ty.” Also of major importance was 
the challenge to national adver- 
tisers from local brands as de- 
picted by the association. 


s A fourth presentation compared 
costs of newspaper and radio ad- 
vertising under the heading “Dai- 
ly Newspapers and Radio Chains 
as National Media.” The presen- 
tation frankly admitted that news- 
papers were not “the cheapest 
form of advertising for all prod- 
ucts, under all conditions, at all 
times, everywhere.” It called for a 
balance of media rather than for 
the use of newspapers alone. 

Sales records of companies using 
both media, and the results of 
those using one or the other, were 
incorporated in the presentation. 
Although shown generally by all 
chapters of the association, the 
presentation was prepared for the 
Media Men’s Assn. of New York. 

At the end of the war AANR 
presented “Partners in Progress” 
to top management of the automo- 
bile industry, but was premature 
with plans that had not been 
geared with the auto industry’s 
gradual return to commercial pro- 


MAKE SALES 


We will help you make sales 
in a few wealthy selected 
markets. Ask us for infor- 
mation about those markets 


and their newspapers which 
we represent in the follow- 
ing states: 
FLORIDA NEW JERSEY 
GEORGIA NORTH CAROLINA 
IDAHO OREGON 
ILLINOIS PENNSYLVANIA 
INDIANA RHODE ISLAND 
MASSACHUSETTS SOUTH CAROLINA 
MICHIGAN VIRGINIA 
MINNESOTA WEST VIRGINIA 
NEBRASKA WISCONSIN 
CANADA 


We maintain a well balanced, 
efficient sales organization of- 
fering a top flight, nationwide 
national advertising selling 
service. 
WARD-GRIFFITH CO., INC. 


Park Lexington Building........... NEW YORK 
Wrigley Building.................+005 CHICAGO 


duction. Late in 1947, still another 
presentation, this time aimed at 
the drug field, appeared under the 
title of “Cosmetics and Toiletries 
in the Mass Market.” It is still 
being used by the AANR, and is 
kept current by the addition of 
new information. 


# A loosely constructed network 
of New Business committees op- 
erating in the AANR’s six chapters 
makes the presentations. These 
committees, guided by chapters in 
Chicago, San Francisco, Detroit, 
New York, Los Angeles and Phil- 
adelphia, organize individual sales 
teams to contact national adver- 
tisers and conduct promotions as 
outlined in AANR presentations. 
The sales teams consist of news- 


paper representatives selected by 
chapter chairmen of the New Busi- 
ness committees. According to the 
constitution of the AANR, no team 
may have less than two repre- 
sentatives (eliminating competi- 
tion of individual representative 
companies in selling for their own 
papers when making a general 
presentation on behalf of news- 
papers). 

A strictly local promotion on a 
chapter level in the AANR is the 
organization and management of 
food editors’ conferences to bring 
manufacturers and editors together 
for late news developments. The 
conferences originated with the 
Chicago chapter in 1945 when 32 
editors from midwestern papers 
were united by the representatives. 


Later conferences had attendance 
records exceeding 100 editors. 


w The conferences are held with 
food manufacturers acting as hosts. 
Conference programs are divided 
to allow as many manufacturers 
to participate as the length of the 
promotion allows. The AANR re- 
ports that it usually cannot accept 
all offers for sponsorship due to 
a high demand for participation. 

Conferences have been held by 
the Chicago, New York and San 
Francisco chapters. On an annual 
schedule, the New York and Chi- 
cago chapters trade locations and 
administrative responsibility for 
the meetings. 

This year’s conference will be 
held in New York at the Waldorf- 
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Astoria Hotel Oct. 9-13, with ap- 
proximately 18 food companies 
listed for various parts of the five- 
day meeting. Also partaking in the 


QUINCY 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Fourth (4th) Market In Massachusetts 
Covered By The 
QUINCY PATRIOT-LEDGER 


$109,695,000 Effective buying income 
$85,616,000 Retail Sales 
Quality of market index 104 
Advertise and sell in Quincy 
ASK FOR OUR RETAIL DISTRIBUTION SURVEY 


P By 
WARD-GRIFFITH CO., INC. 


Russ Building 
SEND FOR OUR CITY ZONE POPULATION FOLDER 


HOW BIG IS PITTSBURGH'S BILLION-DOLLAR EXPANSION? 


Well, for instance, the four-block-long warehouse 


that the Pennsylvania 


Railroad is building in Pitts- 


produce a million phonographs and radios a _ 
g 


General Electric plans a new 


warehouse. Allegheny 


burgh will cost $5,000,000. Across Liberty Avenue The 
Pennsy is putting $20,000,000 more into improvements 
of its passenger facilities. Such projects are part of 
Pittsburgh’s construction, improvement and expansion 
program, for which industry has appropriated far more 
than a billion dollars. 


New projects come as rapidly as the months. RCA 
Victor hires 700 new employees in Canonsburg to 


Ludlum Steel adds a new $23,600,000 project at 
Brackenridge and West Leechburg to the $30,000,000 
program started at war’s end. Pittsburgh’s billion- 
dollar boom just keeps growing and growing! 


It may be years before anyone can say how much 
more than a billion dollars will go into Pittsburgh’s 
mid-century expansion. But the market opportunities 
are here now. 


(Above) The Pennsylvania Rail- 
road’s 4-block-long, $5,000,000 
freight warehouse, now being built 
in Pittsburgh. (Below) Scale model 
of the railroad’s passenger terminal 


with $20,000,000 worth of im- 


provements added. 


Your No. 1 advertising medium for capitalizing on 
Pittsburgh market opportunities continues to be The 
Pittsburgh Press. The pattern has not changed in 
40 years. 


The Press has the largest daily circulation of any 
Pittsburgh newspaper. More important to you, Press 
circulation is concentrated in the close-in, active market 
—precisely the area where the bulk of Pittsburgh’s 
expansion is concentrated. 


é 

é Ww R 
Represented by the General 1380 
Advertising Department 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers, 
230 Park Avenue, New York 
City. Offices in Chicago, 
Cincinnati, Detroit, Fort 
Worth, Philadelphia, San 
Francisco. 


=  - ——— 


m+ Ny : 
| CRIES S — HOWARD | 


For more facts about the mushrooming Pittsburgh 
market, see your Press Representative. Every Scripps- 
Howard Representative is a Press Representative. 


NO. 1 IN DAILY CIRCULATION 
October 1, 1949— March 31, 1950 ABC Reports 


THE PITTSBURGH PRESS 282,081 
Post-Gazette 270,023 
Sun-Telegraph 206,609 


"he Pittsburgh Press 


Not 


—in Daily Circulation—in City and Trade Zone Circulation—in Classified 


Advertising —in Retail Advertising —in General Advertising 
—in Total Advertising 
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discussions of food news and tech- 
niques will be various associations 
in the industry. 


a The degree of autonomy given 
local chapters in conducting new 


business activities is characteristic 


of the association’s entire organ-| / 


ization. In a constitution adopted 
in 1942 at Columbus, O., the News- 
paper Representatives Assn. of 
Chicago and the Newspaper Rep- 


COVERS TH 


$800-MILLION 
AKRON MARKET! 


Akron’s ONLY daily 


enjoys the unique distinction of covering one 
of the country’s largest and richest markets. 


Sell every Beacon Journal reader and you 
sell the entire Akron Market. 


say, “In” Akron, ONE 


do an adequate selling job for you.” 


7 


AKRON BEACON JOURNAL 


John S. Knight, Publisher —- Story Brooks & Finley, Rep — 


ERICH “ies 


and Sunday newspaper 


That’s why we 
and ONE ALONE can 


‘Gus de 


Today's Biggest and Best Buy 


in Northwestern Indiana 


is the 


ti. 
LAFAYETTE JOURNAL and COURIER 


195% INCREASE 


LAFAYETTE RETAIL 
(PERIOD 1938-48 — U. 


CIRCULATION (Net Paid) 41,079 
SERVES 11 COUNTIES 


The 


LAFAYETTE JOURNAL ano COURIER 


LAFAYETTE, 
SHANNON & ASSOCIATES, INC., REPRESENTATIVES 


pin 
a 


BUSINESS VOLUME 
$. BUSINESS SURVEY) 


INDIANA 


AANR OFFICERS—Present officers of the American Association 
of Newspaper Representatives, photographed at their annual 
meeting in Detroit last December, are shown here. Seated (left 
to right) are E. M. Roscher, St. Louis Post-Dispatch, director; 
Thomas W. Walker, Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker Co., director; Paul 
Elsberry, Scheerer & Co., treasurer; D. J. Worthington, Cresmer 
& Woodward, president; Douglas Taylor, J. 


P. McKinney & Son, 
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secretary; and S. P. Mahoney, Burke, Kuipers & Mahoney, di- 
rector. Standing: James B. Jones, Scripps-Howard Newspapers, 
director; Vincent Kelley, Jann & Kelley, director; W. A. Daniels, 
Scripps-Howard, director; Henry Slamin, George A. McDevitt Co., 
director; Charles Buddle, J. P. McKinney & Son, director; Pres- 
ton Roberts, O’Mara & Ormsbee, director. Lee Ward of Ward- 
Griffith Co., vice-president of the association, is not shown. 


resentatives Association of New 
York set up a loose framework 
making possible a flexible system 
of member chapters which were to 
be guided, but not controlled, by 
AANR in meeting local sales prob- 
lems. 

The membership of AANR is 
limited to representatives of the 
local chapters, but a company must 
have its headquarters office en- 
rolled in an AANR chapter for 
eligibility. There is no fixed rule 
for acceptability, but individual 
companies must meet standards of 
business practice considered “fair 
and ethical” by the board of its 
home chapter. 


s Membership dues depend upon 
how many offices are maintained 
by a company in the AANR. With 
one office, a member firm pays 
$50 a year; with two or more, $100. 
Individual chapters set their own 
dues scale, regulate their own bud- 
gets and make special assessments 
for localized presentations as the 
need arises. 

There are no _ predetermined 
budgets for the production of 
AANR presentations. When a pre- 
sentation plan is drawn up and 
production costs estimated, the as- 
sociation issues a call for dona- 
tions from members to foot the 
bill. The contact work of salesmen 
in showing the presentation is on 
a voluntary basis and considered 
an investment by his company for 
the promotion of newspapers. 

The association does not admit 
representatives that sell only 
weekly newspapers or space in 
competing media, but does accept 
for membership those with weekly 
and daily newspapers, or weeklies, 
dailies and radio stations. - 


a The presidency of the AANR al- 
ternates between the New York 
and Chicago chapters, with the 
treasurer’s post permanently given 
to Chicago and the secretary’s job 
assigned to New York. 

Forerunners of the AANR were 
the Chicago Representative Assn. 
and the Six Point League in New 
York. The former was organized 
in 1900, the latter appeared in 
1907. 

To promote sales of newspaper 
space, the AANR does nat depend 
solely upon its own new business 
program, but takes an active part 
in supporting the plans of other as- 
sociations within the industry in- 
cluding the Bureau of Advertising, 
Media Men’s Assn. of New York, 
and the American Assn. of Adver- 
tising Agencies. 


a Thirty member companies of 


the AANR belong to the Bureau of 
Advertising as dues paying mem- 
bers. A free exchange of informa- 
tion flows from the AANR to the 
bureau. A spokesman for the 
AANR told AA that “the bureau 
knows what we are doing at all 
times.” There also are AANR 
members serving on the plans 
committee of the bureau. 

In dealing with the Media Men’s 
Assn., a local function of the New 
York chapter, the association feels 
that its duty lies in helping to point 
out comparisons between different 
media and to foster a more care- 
ful selection. Media men are in- 


vited to see AANR presentations 
before they are put on a national 
basis, and some AANR meetings 
are open to members of the Media 
Men’s Assn. 

There is no national media as- 
sociation, and formal cooperation 
between agency media men and 
the AANR exists only in New 
York at present, Where local me- 
dia groups exist in other cities, no 
tie-in has been made with AANR 
activities. 

Raymond H. McKinney of J. P. 
McKinney & Son was the choice of 
the representatives for their first 
president in 1942. William T. Cres- 
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LIFE INSURANCE 


in Tennessee in the past 10 years 
increased from $89,000,000 to 


$202,000,000* 


The heart of {“QY _/7 Tennessee is 


IN PANS FETA gL SL ALE 


The "MONEY TOWN” of the South 


Reach this prosperous market through two great newspapers. 


Newspaper Printing Corporation, Agent, Represented by the Branham Company 
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mer, then of Williams, Lawrence & 
Cresmer, served as vice-president. 
Gerald B. McDonald, also of Wil- 
liams, Lawrence & Cresmer, was 
the first secretary, and Fred F. 
Parsons of Ward-Griffith Co. was 
the first treasurer. 

Present officers of the AANR are 
headed by Del Worthington of 
Cresmer & Woodward, as presi- 
dent. Lee Ward of Ward-Griffith 
Co. is serving as vice-president, 
Douglas Taylor of J. P. McKinney 
& Son is secretary, and Paul Els- 
berry of Scheerer & Co, is holding 
the purse strings as treasurer. 


Fehlman Sees 
Huge Potential 
for Newspapers 


New York, Aug. 22—“There are 
millions of advertising dollars in 
the retail field that could be shift- 
ed overnight from classified phone 
books, direct mail, handbills, cal- 
endars and spot 
radio into news- 
papers.” 

That’s the be- 
lief of Frank E. 
Fehlman, New 
York advertising 
counsel and 
founder of the 
Fehlman News- 
paper Copy Ser- 
vice. Mr. Fehl- 
man should 
know. 

He is the originator of the Fehl- 
man Formula, which he explains 
in detail in his new book, “How 
to Write Advertising Copy that 
Sells” (Funk & Wagnalls, $5). 


Frank Fehlman 


s He has successfully used this 
formula while handling upwards 
of 3,000 retail and national cam- 
paigns for 1,500 advertisers in 52 
markets. Among his clients -have 
been such newspapers as the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, Houston 
Post, Kansas City Star, Providence 
Journal-Bulletin, Syracuse Post- 
Standard and the Washington Star. 

“When retail advertising cam- 
paigns in publications fail,” Mr. 
Fehlman says, “it is often because 
the advertiser guesses about the 
size of his ads, his headlines are 
not right, he doesn’t understand 
the law of frequency and he doesn’t 
know how many words to use in 
each ad released.” 

The Fehlman Formula, he points 
out, is specifically designed to pro- 
vide the answers to these four per- 
plexing questions and make adver- 
tising more profitable. Briefly, the 
formula says: 


8 1. Ad size should be not more 
than seven inches or 100 lines. 
“We have found that more than 
70% of the news stories in a daily 
occupy less than seven inches. Edi- 
tors sell papers with news items. If 
they can do that by using stories 
less than seven inches long, why 
can’t the same gauge be applied 
to ad copy?” 

2. The headline on an ad should 
be written after the copy is writ- 
ten. “Newspaper editors write 


ROCKY MOUNT 


NORTH CAROLINA 


One Of The Nine Largest Cities In 
North Carolina Reached By The 


The Evening & Sunday Telegram 


A modern industrial city, largest east of 

Raleigh and north of Wilmington, offering 

field rich in Agriculture, Manufacturing, 

bacco Culture & Marketing. 

SEND FOR OUR STANDARD MARKET DATA BOOK 
Nationally Represented by 


ARD-GRIFFITH CO., INC. 


k Lexington Building........... NEW YORK 


3 Re ee CHICAGO 
Meneral Motors Building............. DETROIT 
Btatler Office Building..............+. ST 

© Mariott Btrest.......scccccsecses ATLANTA 
Uss Building................ SAN FRANCISCO 


SEND FOR OUR CITY ZONE POPULATION FOLDER ‘ 


heads after they see the completed 
story. Many advertising writers 
compose their heads first and then 
write the ads. We do just the re- 
verse—and the head is developed 
from the copy.” 

3. Ads should run at least 3 
times a week. “We have found 
that any ad run on Monday morn- 
ing, for instance, is dead by Tues- 
day afternoon. Three ads a week 
will out-sell one insertion a week.” 

4. Newspaper ad copy must be 
short. “We have found, after ex- 
amining 1,000 retail ads in one 
newspaper over a period of two 
months, that all ads average out 
to 63 words.” 


ws Not to be overlooked in the 
Fehlman scheme is the continuity 
factor. Mr. Fehlman insists that 
a retailer interested in pushing 
his tea sales, for example, should 
be aware of what he calls the 
“time factor”—the frequency with 
which people change their brands. 

In the case of tea, his research 
shows that the average family 


switches from one brand to an- 
other about once every 36 months. 
“Therefore,” he says, “a tea adver- 
tiser should schedule his ads to 
run for a 36-month period. In this 
way he'll be sure to catch all the 
switchers.” 

Newspaper advertising mana- 
gers, he declares, should try to 
find out the switch date for all 
other products. If the product hap- 
pens to be coffee, they’ll find fam- 
ilies change their brands on the 
average of every eight months. A 
coffee retailer should then be per- 
suaded to run his ad campaign for 
eight months and reach all those 
changing over. 


s Mr. Fehlman’s research to date 
encompasses something like 225,- 
000 individual interviews at a cost 
of 10¢ an interview. The secret of 
this low-cost setup is the fact that 
interviewing is done by women’s 
groups affiliated with local 
churches. Cooperation is assured 
by the fact that the ladies like 
church notices to appear in their 


local newspapers. 

The Fehlman Newspaper Copy 
Service is geared to write copy for 
retail advertisers who sign con- 
tracts with their local papers. Mr. 
Fehlman sells his copy service to 
a paper by pointing out: 

1. That the basic weakness of 
newspapers is that the paper’s ad- 
vertising salesman must, after 
signing a prospect, sit down and 
write the ad copy himself. This 
operation necessarily limits the 
amount of time the salesman can 
devote to selling other prospects. 
a 2. The Fehlman Copy Service 
can write copy that the newspaper 
salesman can’t approach because 
the paper hasn’t done enough re- 
search. “Our service,” says Mr. 
Fehlman, “has compiled case his- 
tories showing the best ways to 
sell practically any product, Take 
mattresses, for instance. Our re- 
search indicates you can sell any 
mattresses with these approaches: 
It will give a good night’s sleep, 
it will outlast other mattresses, it 
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will give the buyer pride of posses- 
sion.” 

The case histories have led Mr. 
Fehlman to the opinion that you’re 
set once you’ve discovered such 
“keys” to selling your product. He 
says they may be used this year 
and next and the year after that, 
in any market, with good results. 

Mr. Fehlman’s career in adver- 
tising dates back to 1912, when 


SALISBURY 


NORTH CAROLINA 


No. 1 Per Capita Retail Sales Market 
In the South’s No. 1 State 
covered by 
THE SALISBURY POST 

Family readership in excess of 83%. 

Only newspaper with sufficient coverage 
in the heart of Piedmont Carolina to pro- 
duce satisfactory results. 
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WARD-GRIFFITH CO., INC. 
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Mliopolis, Iinois, 


STATEMENT 


=2ohn_W._Baile 


In Account With 
ILLIOPOLIS SENTINEL 
Home News —o— Advertising —.— Printing 
Editor lishe: = 


With pardonable pride, we reproduce this message exemplifying the esteem which we have endeav- 


ored to earn among the publishers of the nation ever since we started in business in 1911. 


CAMPBELL-EWALD COMPANY 


H. T. Ewald, President 
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A New Plant 
A Finer Newspaper 


for a 


Whopping, Bigger and Better 


Central Texas 
Market 


Metropolitan WACO 
128,589 


1950 Preliminary Census 


The Waco News—Tribune 


(Morning) 


The Waco Times Herald 


(Evening) 


On Sundays it’s the Tribune-Herald 
REPRESENTED BY BURKE, KUIPERS & MAHONEY, INC. 


Quad-Cities Metropolitan Fopulation 
Now 232,733 gsi 


on of sng | 


Ra to | 
1950 Census 


Preliminary 1950 census figures for Rock Island and Scott 
counties show a total population of 232,733. 


In 10 years this progressive metropolitan area has 
gained 17.5% in population . . . indicating top-notch 
sales potential for your product in the Quad-City market. 


Only the Argus-Dispatch newspapers cover the 
ILLINOIS side where nearly 60% of Quad-Cities 
232,733* population live. 


*Preliminary estimates, 1950 census 


Nat'l Rep.: THE ALLEN KLAPP CO., New York, Chicago, Detroit 


ROCK ISLAND ARGUS 
and MOLINE DISPATCH 


The newspapers covering the Hlinois side of the Quad - Cities 


he became advertising manager of 
the H. W. Gossard Co., Chicago 
foundation garment firm. Then 
28, his background for the job con- 
sisted of three years spent selling 
pianos and a two-year Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools’ 
course in advertising which he 
completed in seven months. By 
1915, he was general sales mana- 
ger and vice-president of the com- 
pany. 

Since then his experience in- 
cludes five years as vice-president 
of Lord & Thomas (he opened 
L&T’s New York office in 1921), 
and several years with the Dorland 
Agency, Blackett-Sample-Hum- 
mert and Calkins & Holden. He 
went into business for himself in 
1930 and in 1936 launched the 
Fehlman Newspaper Copy Service. 

Research is Mr. Fehlman’s guid- 
ing star, as witness this bit of ad- 
vice: “Practically any advertising 
appropriation could be made much 
more profitable,” he says, “if 
someone took the time and trouble 
to check carefully about 1,000 
prospective customers before any 
advertising is prepared and re- 
leased.” 


WNEBC Signs 3 Companies 


The Bovril Co. of America, H. C. 
Bohack Inc., and Wheatena Corp. 
have signed 52 week contracts for 
participation on the “Mary Marga- 
ret McBride” show over WNBC, 
New York, on a Monday through 
Friday basis. The Bovril order 
was placed by Victor A. Bennett 
Co.; H. L. Mihic Co. is the Bohack 
agency, and Brisacher, Wheeler 
& Staff handles the Wheatena 
account, 


BBDO Places Ad-bag Order 


Batten, Barton, Durstine & Os- 
born has placed an initial order for 
1,000,000 Ad-bag grocery bag ad- 
vertisements on behalf of the 
Manhattan Royal Crown Corp., 
Chicago. The Ad-bags, product of 
National Bag Advertising Co., New 
York, will feature Royal Crown’s 
Par-T-Pak ginger ale in the Chi- 
cago area. 


Nolan Joins Reach Agency 

Charles Dallas Reach Co., New- 
ark, has added Francis Thomas 
Nolan, formerly with Berming- 
ham, Castleman & Pierce and J. 
Walter Thompson Co., as a mem- 
ber of the copy staff. 


Sanders Gets New Account 

Joe Sanders, Dallas publishers’ 
representative, has been appointed 
to represent Architectural Record 
in the Southwest. 
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CK, 268 SALES 41% 


CIRC. 40% 


TECHNIQUE—These stills from the Bureau slide film “The Last Frontier” show the 

organization's emphasis on local selling, and the competitive angle. At top, the 

origin of overseas travelers is shown, with 77% coming from ten states; next, the dif- 

ference in consumption of regular and soluble coffees by areas is shown; bottom, 

the difference between a leading magazine’s circulation and sales of anti-freeze 
is shown. 
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37-Year-Old Bureau of Advertising 
Is Chief Missionary for Newspapers 


(Continued from Page 29) 
not even advise on rates or ac- 
ceptability; its activities are con- 
fined to marketing, sales and pro- 
motion. 


sin 1915 the bureau first es- 
timated the national advertising 
investment in newspapers—$55,- 
000,000. This figure became $75,- 
000,000 in 1916, and by 1919—first 
postwar year—it reached $150,- 
000,000, and the bureau’s budget 
was up to $56,000. 

By 1925, newspapers were roll- 
ing. In that year they accounted 
for $220,000,000 in national ad- 
vertising, the bureau had 366 
members and a budget of $94,528. 

From 1925 to 1929 newspapers 
continued to gain, although 1927 
was slightly below 1926 in volume. 
In 1928 the bureau instituted a 
standard market data form. In 
1929, newspapers accounted for 
$260,000,000, the bureau had 392 
members—and it was to be a high- 
water mark for newspaper adver- 
tising for 16 years (see separate 
story, Page 29). 

In 1930, despite the fact that ad- 
vertising remained high ($225,- 
000,000), the BofA closed its West 
Coast offices. In 1931, for the first 
time, the bureau exceeded its bud- 
get, and in 1932 dues of members 
were reduced. 


ws Yet, all through the early ’30s, 
newspapers retained more than 
45% of all advertising dollars 
spent, and the bureau emphasized 
this in its promotion. By 1938, 
however, looking back on the five 
years between economic nadir 
(1933) and considerable recovery, 
the bureau solemnly figured that 
newspapers had improved their 
position over 1933 by 14%, maga- 
zines by 34%, radio by 127%. 

Newspapers’ share of the ad- 
vertising dollar was falling year 
by year (at no time after 1937 did 
it exceed,40%) and in 1942 mag- 
azines—which had been rising 
steadily all through the ’30s— 
passed newspapers, both in vol- 
ume and in proportionate share 
of the dollar. 

The newspaper business had 
been taking stock of itself. In 1941, 
the bureau warned that while com- 
petitive selling was a wholesome 
thing, “when this competition takes 
forms that embarrass the adver- 
tiser and embroil his dealers and 
distributors, it destroys confidence 
in newspapers as an advertising 
medium.” 


# As the war ground into its lat- 
ter years, newspaper publishers 
got ready for the big push. In 1944, 
a movement was started to give 
the bureau a $1,000,000 budget, and 
$750,000 was raised in that year. 
Since 1939 it had been support- 
ing the ARF’s Continuing Study of 
Newspaper Reading (see separate 
story, Page 68). In 1944 and 1945 
the bureau conducted a gigantic 
membership drive, and in the 
spring of 1946 had 1,044 members. 


SHEBOYGAN 


WISCONSIN 
A Wealthy Market For Your Product 
Blanketed With The 
SHEBOYGAN PRESS 


1. Sheboygan is one of Wisconsin's key cities 
over 50,000 population. 


2. Home of Prange’s, world’s largest de- 
cerement store in a city the size of 
e' 


3. Diversified Industry. 
SEND FOR OUR SHEBOYGAN maens? FOLDER 


WARD- GRIFFITH co., INC 


Park Lexington Building.......... YORE 
Wrigley Building ...........ssesee+++ TOHICAGO 
General Motors Building............ DETROIT 
Statler Office Building..............-- BO 

Marietta Street.............+--+:. ATLANTA 


ng 
SEND FOR OUR CITY ZONE POPULATION FOLDER 


In the meantime, a special com- 
mittee was combing a wide list 
of candidates for the job of sales 
manager of the bureau. After look- 
ing nearly a year, the committee 
announced it had found its man— 
Alfred B. Stanford, fresh from the 
Navy, where he had been a deputy 
task force commander for the Nor- 
mandy invasion. 


e Stanford, one of the agency 
business’ top creative men, makes 
no reference to his advertising 
background in “Who’s Who in 
America,” referring to himself as 
an “author.” He wrote a book on 
Nathaniel Bowditch, pioneer of 
modern navigation, and he is 


BUREAU EXECS—When Edward C. Raymond, business manager, and Allen B. Sikes, 
service manager, recently celebrated their 25th anniversaries with the Bureau of 
Advertising, this picture was taken of Bureau Brass. Standing: John C. Ottinger Jr., 
promotion director; Donald Q. Coster, eastern sales manager; William G. Bell, re- 
search director; Karl F. Moore, retail director; and Sikes. Seated are Harold S. 
Barnes, director; Raymond; and William A. Greene, assistant director. To com- 
plete the picture, H. C. Bernsten, Pacific Coast manager, and Dent Hassinger, 
western manager, would be needed. 
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reputed to be one of the East 
Coast’s best sailors, but his agency 
background—he was an original 
partner in the Paul Cornell Agen- 
cy, in Blackman Co. and in Comp- 
ton Advertising—gave him the 
savvy required for the Bureau of 
Advertising job. Men who worked 


TORONTO, CANADA 


Capital City of Ontario—Canada’s Richest 

Province— Having One-Third of Canada’s 

Total Population and 42% of Retail Sales— 
Blanketed by the 


TORONTO DAILY STAR 


— 400,000 circulation (largest in Canada) 

— 80% coverage of Toronto 

— 50% coverage of 45 prosperous Ontario 
centers 


SEND FOR OUR COMPLETE DETAILED ny ld FACTS 
Represented In United State 


WARD-GRIFFITH CO., INC. 


Park Lenioaee Bullding........... NEW YORK 
née 


Wrigley Buillding..............e+eee0+5 CHICAGO 
Genera! oe eens ceoceveoscene DET 
Statler Office Building..............++: 8s 
SB Marietta Strest...........0..sse8: TLANTA 
Russ Bullding................ SAN FRANCISCO 


SEND FOR OUR CITY ZONE POPULATION FOLDER 


Shopping Center of a 
Balanced $449,000,000 Market 


Canton — Shopping Center for 
a Balanced $449,000,000 Market 


Canton, Ohio is a busy, year ‘round market for all 
the things families eat up, use up, wear out. For 
example, Canton families: 


—Eat 43% more food* 
—Use 22% more drugs* 


—than the national average or comparable market. 


The above average income ($5,459 per family in 
Canton; $5,068 in Stark County*) is stabilized by 
over 200 diversified industries and the crops from 
Ohio’s most thickly populated farm area. 


Such ability to buy is worth key market consideration 
for the Repository in setting up your newspaper list. 


And remember — no nearby metropolitan newspaper 
begins to give you merchandisable coverage of this 
rich market. You can’t do it without the Repository. 


—Use up to 38.7% more soap* 


100% coverage of a one-newspaper market. 
99.3% carrier delivered. 


*Sales Management Survey 
of Buying Power, 1949. 
*Based on Report by Market 
Surveys, Inc., Chicago. 

. 


A Brush-Moore Newspaper 
Represented Nationally by Story, Brooks and Finley 
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for Stanford in the agency busi- 
ness recall him as a first-class 
creative man, and an exacting one, 
sure of what he wanted and un- 
satisfied until he got it. 

From the time he checked in at 
the bureau, late in 1945, things be- 
gan to happen. 

At about that point, the pub- 
lishers who directed the BofA 
made a decision of deep signifi- 
cance. They took the manacles off 
the bureau and let it tell the ob- 


vious truth—that some markets 
are better for some products than 
other markets. 


s Up to this point, the bureau had 
tried manfully to sell all newspa- 
pers. It still wasn’t permitted, of 
course, to distinguish between pa- 
pers in a market, but it was al- 
lowed to tell a manufacturer that 
Market A used three times as 
much of his product as Market B 
did. 


CIRCULATION 
100,000 


ee 
* y 


* 
A 


POPULATION 
250,000 


CIRCULATION 
low Exceeds 


Eropolitan Peoria 


POPULATION* 
Now Exceeds 


$250 Phousand 


*Preliminary 1950 Census 
Count ........ 249,867 


TEST CITY 


U.S.A 


JOURNAL: STAR 


PEORIA HEWSPAPERS., INC. Agent. 


WARD-GRIFFITH ‘ 


lines. 


sewed up! 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY 


CY ways leading 
the league in Boston! 


Every year for 23 straight years, the Boston Herald-Traveler 
has walked away with the total paid advertising pennant in 
Boston. In 1949 we drove home a record-breaking 25,889,102 


Always a leader in 

the National 

circuit, too! 
For a decade now, the Herald and Traveler have finished in 
the top three in total volume of general advertising — among 
all the nation’s daily newspapers. 

Space buyers 

never had it so 

easy ! 
No coaching needed to capture the profitable New England 
Market. Now, as always, the Boston Herald-Traveler has it all 


oly fi ir Fa 


BY GEORGE A. McDEVITT COMPANY 


HERALD — 


_, Traveler _ 


From this basic decision came 
a new newspaper rallying cry: 
“All Business is Local!” And from 
the time the bureau and an 
aroused group of newspaper rep- 
resentatives (see separate story, 
Page 82) went to work, newspa- 
per linage began to jump like a 
thermometer infected with malar- 
ia. 

Even before Stanford arrived, 
the bureau had hired John Gie- 
sen from Hearst, and put him to 
work building a new retail di- 
vision. W. A. Greene, now assist- 
ant director, was active and in- 
strumental in the reorganiza- 
tion. Two months after Stanford 
took over as “national director,” 
he lured Harold S. Barnes, at that 
time a Compton vice-president, in- 
to the bureau as assistant director. 
John C. Ottinger, who had left the 
bureau to work with John A. 
Cairns & Co. as an account execu- 
tive, was later drawn back to the 
bureau as promotion manager. 


s Promotion and research were 
divided, and William G. Bell, bu- 
reau veteran, was made director of 
research. Research keyed the bu- 
reau’s resurgence. : 

Within a couple of years, the 
bureau had in operation a county 
market and media data index, had 
encouraged a monthly grocery in- 
ventory and interested a high of 
16 newspapers in supporting it, was 
working as a clearing house for 
consumer preference and panel 
studies, and had put together a 
readership index based on the 
Continuing Study, and was at 
work building a foundation of 
standard market and media data 
forms which would be useful to 
agencies and advertisers. 

And most important, it was 
building the basic data on which 
the “All Business Is Local” pitch 
was to be made. This theme was 
hammered home in slide films, in 
booklets accompanying the slide 
films, in business paper ads, in 
every session held by national 
newspaper advertising men. And 
it sank home. 


@ The hand-wringing sessions, the 


_| gloomy observation of gains by 


radio and magazines, were no 
longer visible at newspaper con- 
ventions. And space buyers were 
meeting something new: a united 
newspaper front, determined first 
to sell the medium, second to sell 
the individual newspapers. 

The year 1946 was high tide for 
magazines. From that point linage 
fell, although dollar increases were 
registered through 1948; newspa- 
per linage continued to rise. 

In the spring of 1948, William 
A. Thomson, who was charged 
with running the bureau 35 years 
before, retired. Stanford moved 
up into his job, and in Quebec, 
facing a jubilant group of news- 
paper ad directors, tossed out a 
new challenge—“Beat Magazines!” 


ms Newspapers didn’t do it in that 
year. But in 1949 they resumed 
their place as the No. 1 advertis- 
ing medium according to the 
BofA, although the Magazine Ad- 
vertising Bureau disputes the 
claim (AA, Aug. 7). 

Stanford’s tenure as director was 
short. His time with the Bureau of 
Advertising had been a period of 
furious activity, and immensely 
productive for newspapers. But he 
was increasingly impatient of the 
problems of maneuvering an as- 
sociation, and a few weeks after 
the jubilant admen trooped home 
from Quebec, they were told that 
Stanford had resigned to become a 
vice-president of the New York 
Herald Tribune. 

In due course, the bureau’s 
board of governors did what the 
newspaper ad executives wanted 
them to do—moved Barnes into 
the director’s job. 


= At present, Barnes tops a unit 
divided into five sections: business, 


retail, research, promotion and 


sales. Of the 92 employes, 73 are in 
New York, 12 in Chicago, 10 in 
San Francisco. 

For bureau members, the unit 
turns out a barrage of material, 
ranging from confidential mem- 
oranda on bureau progress with 
national accounts and inside dope 
on the chain store field, to promo- 
tional ads, data on regional con- 
sumption of various products, and 
immense statistical help. 


ein January, 1948, the BofA 
switched from the former pro- 
cedure of estimating newspaper 
expenditures from a compara- 
tively small newspaper sample to 
getting actual linage and dollar 
data—by accounts and brands— 
from more than 900 (in 1949, 984) 
newspapers representing nearly 
96% of total U. S. weekday cir- 
culation. These figures (AA, July 
10) provide a degree of accuracy 
in reporting newspaper expend- 
itures by advertisers not before 
possible. 

The primary target of the bu- 
reau has long been the top 100 ad- 
vertisers in the country, and not 
without reason—in 1949, these ad- 
vertisers spent more than half of 
the total newspaper national take. 

Newspapers’ recent gains In 
this blue-chip area are a source 
of immense satisfaction to the bu- 
reau,- and constitute a powerful 
argument for the bureau’s tech- 
nique of centering its attack on 
an industry, and nailing the lead- 
ers of that industry separately. 


= In general, bureau sales tools 
are at the disposal of all members. 
However, its salesmen usually op- 
erate independently or—at times— 
in concert with the American As- 
sociation of Newspaper Represent- 
atives’ new business committees. 

Since the acquisition of Indus- 
trial Surveys’ data on consump- 
tion of products, the Bureau of 
Advertising has been hammering 
away at specific industries. 

In 1948, it produced a remark- 
ably effective presentation called 
“Let Potential Be Your Guide,” 
and followed it with “This Little 
Product Goes to Market,” which 
not only emphasizes the differ- 
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ences wrought in product con- 
sumption by geography, but con- 
tains some savage comparisons of 
the advertising effectiveness of 
other media as opposed to news- 
papers. The current leading slide 
film is “The Last Frontier” (see 
cut on Page 86). 


a Armed with this information, 
the advertisers of an industry get 
the full treatment—plus spot jobs 
on major advertisers which the bu- 
reau thinks need special persua- 
sion. Of the many conversions with 
which the BofA can credit itself, 
let’s take four specific examples: 
THE QUEBEC TOURIST BUREAU was 
spending its $500,000 annual ap- 
propriation 60% in magazines, 
40% in newspapers. Confronted 
with an analysis of where Quebec 
tourists came from in the U. S., 
the balance was changed by the 
Tourist Bureau to 70% newspa- 
per, 30% magazines. The bureau’s 
assistance, the Canadians said, 
“was an important factor . .. news- 
papers will dominate our adver- 
tising schedule in the future.” 
NATIONAL BiscuttT Co. was spend- 
ing 60% of its cereal budget in 
radio. After a Bureau-AANR 
presentation, backed with research, 
Nabisco now spends more than 
60% in b&w newspaper space and 
supplements, with more than 500 
newspapers on the list. 


es Sun Om Co. also got a joint 
presentation, with the new busi- 
ness committee of the Philadelphia 
AANR chapter figuring prominent- 
ly. Sun used more newspaper space 
in 1949, and it looks as if it will 
increase its use of newspapers 20% 
in 1950. 

RICHARD HUDNUT DIVISION OF 
WILLIAM R. WARNER CoO. was given 
a presentation in 1948, broke a ma- 
jor campaign for its hairwave 
with which it was immensely 
pleased, and has stepped up its 
newspaper expenditures in both 
1949 and 1950. 


= In the 1949 fiscal year, the Bu- 
reau of Advertising also acted to 
mend an old flaw. Because of the 
contacts made by bureau men, the 
turnover had been high, with 


AU 


NEW YORK 
LOS ANGELES 
CHICAGO 
ATLANTA 
DETROIT 
SAN FRANCISCO 
PHILADELPHIA 
BOSTON 
SYRACUSE 


Kelly-Smith Company was founded in 1910 
and has always moved forward. It recognizes 
that if the business of newspaper representa- 
tion is to succeed, it must necessarily keep up 


with the changing times. 


NATIONAL NEWSPAPER 
REPRESENTATIVES 


Ready for You September 15... 


@ THE 1951 INDUSTRIAL 
~ MARKET DATA BOOK 


Number of Industrial Marketing 
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cvertising Age, 

many graduates in top agency and 
advertiser spots. Last year the bu- 
reau Was able to install a modest 
pension plan and other improve- 
ments for employes. In this way— 
plus a policy of promotion from 
within—the unit hopes to obtain 
and hold the able men it needs. 

In 1950, after living for 37 years 
as the Bureau of Advertising, 
American Newspaper Publishers 
Assn., the bureau was set up as a 
separate corporate entity, with the 
same name except for an added 
“Inc.” As well, it now had as mem- 
bers This Week Magazine, Metro 
Group and Parade. 

As the oldest media sales group, 
bureau men have seen many in- 
dustry groups formed. But in 1949 
they had an opportunity to glow 
in a halo of imitation: magazines 
announced in a brochure that 
“magazine advertising is local ad- 
vertising,” and the National As- 
sociation of Broadcasters, prodded 
by impatient station operators, an- 
nounced the formation of the 
Broadcast Advertising Bureau— 
whose announced object was to 
function for radio as the BofA 
had done so sucessfully for news- 
papers. 


Avco Acquires More Than 
50% of Bendix’s Stock 


Avco Mfg. Corp. has acquired 
stock control of Bendix Home 
Appliances Inc., South Bend, Ind. 
Avco is offering Bendix stock- 
holders the right to exchange their 
shares on the basis of one share of 
Bendix for two shares of Avco. 

All shares deposited during the 
first 10-day period through Aug. 
18 have been accepted, Victor 
Emanuel, chairman of Avco, said. 
This first 10-day period brought 
Avco’s ownership in Bendix to 
more than 50% of the outstanding 
stock. The offer is open until Aug. 
29. 


‘Life International’ 
Shows Linage Gain 


The linage of Life International 
was inadvertently omitted from 
AA’s Aug. 21 report. Life Interna- 
tional carried 27% pages in Aug- 
ust, 1950, as against 17% pages in 
August, 1949, bringing its eight- 
month total in pages in 1950 to 
202% compared to 113% pages 
in 1949. 

In linage Life International car- 
ried 18,615 lines in August, 1950, 
against 11,900 lines in August, 
1949; for the eight months, Jan- 
uary through August of 1950, it 
carried 137,615 lines compared 
with 77,095 lines in 1949. 


Form Background Engineers 


Lee Green and William Tillisch, 
commercial photographers, have 
formed Background Engineers 
Inc., Hollywood, to provide pro- 
jectors, screens and slides for tele- 
vision show backgrounds. A sales 
force is now being organized to 
represent the company nationally. 


Elects Rabbi Reichman 


Rabbi Solomon Reichman, New 
York religious and civic leader, has 
been elected publisher of Jewish 
Morning Journal, New York 
daily. He succeeds Rabbi Bernard 
Bergman, who will serve as edi- 
tor-in-chief. 


Lace Paper Names Morrison 


Morrison Advertising Agency, 
Milwaukee, has been appointed 
advertising counsel to the Mil- 
waukee Lace Paper Co., manu- 
facturer of paper specialties. 


CHARLESTON 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Charleston, The Largest City in West 
Virginia Is Blanketed By 
THE CHARLESTON DAILY MAIL 
1, The Daily Mail, Charleston’s only evening 
newspaper. 

2. The Daily nod West Virginia's largest 
afternoon pape 

8. The Daily Mail. ‘leads in retail food ad- 
vertising. 


ASK FOR ADDITIONAL —— FACTS 
Nationally Represented 


WARD- GRiFFitH CO., IN c. 
YORK 


ee Buliding” 

eral Motors : Building. 
Statler Office Building..... 
22 Marietta Street.......... 


Esso Requests 
Sports Page Spot 
for Dealer Ads 


Men Buy or Dictate 
85% of Gas, Oil and 
Accessory Purchases 


New York, Aug. 24—Esso Stand- 
ard Oil Co. has changed its policy 
with regard to newspaper adver- 
tising, effective this month, so that 
all possible dealer service ads will 
hereafter appear on sports pages 
of dailies and on those pages of 
weeklies which carry sports news. 

“Our strong reliance on news- 
papers as a basic medium causes 
us to study them constantly,” R. 
M. Gray, manager of the market- 
ing department of Esso, told Ap- 
VERTISING AGE. “Out of one such 


recent analysis came this change 
in position request. 

“We want to improve the read- 
ership of our ads, and we want 
to cooperate as much as possible 
with newspapers in their makeup 
problems in these days of swiftly 
changing war news. Our analysis 
showed we could do both. 


a “The analysis highlighted the 
importance of having our ads ap- 
pear on those pages of a newspa- 
per which attract the greatest 
number of male readers,” Mr. 
Gray said, “because we know that 
men make, or dictate, the purchase 
of perhaps 85% of all the gasoline, 
motor oil and automotive accesso- 
ries sold. 

“Our research also showed that, 
because of their high readership 
interest for men, sports pages are 
the best ones on which to run ads 
selling products primarily of in- 
terest to men. Since we realize that 
other advertisers of masculine-in- 
terest items equally desire to get 
on these same pages, we are grant- 
ing daily papers options to facili- 


tate the meeting of our position re- 
quest.” 


s Esso, Mr. Gray emphasized, has 
been a heavy and consistent user 
of newspaper advertising over a 
long period of time. At present the 
Esso list embraces about 800 daily 
and weekly papers from Maine 
to Louisiana. 

“This past spring,” Mr. Gray 
said, “Esso Standard instituted a 
campaign in support of its 25,000 
independent dealers which has a 
strong retail merchandising flavor. 
Large-space ads emphasizing the 
extent to which Esso dealers are 
equipped to meet car owners’ mo- 
toring needs as well as the excel- 
lence of Esso petroleum products 
were employed to put across the 
message. 

“Newspapers are particularly 
well suited to bear the brunt of 
this campaign. Our own sales divi- 
sions and our dealers have told 


us how pleased they are with this| Par®, Lext 
type of advertising and the results| Gen 


it is achieving. Any forecast is 


hazardous in such parlous times| ®% 


as these, but we expect to continue 
to depend heavily on newspapers 
to spearhead this effort.” 


Linens to Charlop-Fradkin 

Charlop-Fradkin Advertising, 
New York, has been appointed to 
handle advertising for Linens of 
the Week Inc., New York. Radio, 
TV, local newspaper and direct 
mail will be used. 


DAYTONA BEACH 


FLORIDA 
Florida’s Year "Round Reso: 

THE DAYTONA BEACH HEWS -JC JOURNAL 
1. Daytona Beach is an unusual test market, 
its thousands of visitors come from 

over the U.S., Canada, Cuba and 8. 
America. 

2. Over $55, 000,000 effective buying income. 

8. Over $38, 000,000 retail sales. 

4. A quality market index of 140. 

5. 1949 total advertising 10,066,667 lines. 

6. National advertising gain ri 58%, com- 
pared to Nation's average 14.80%. 

seMD FOR ¢ OuR ADVERTISERS’ MERCHANDISING PLAN 


Nationally 


y Represented By 
WARD- GRIFFITH co., INC. 
on YORE 
Ermorr 


nN 
cA 
SAN FRANCISCO . 
SEND FOR OUR CITY ZONE POPULATION FOLDER 


Take another look at 


Louisville Lou 


She’s grown up since you last saw her 


METROPOLITAN LOUISVILLE 


1940 


451,373 © 


1950 


578,974 


U. S. Census figures recently released show Metropolitan 
Louisville now has 5 people for every 4 of just ten years 
a population gain of 25%! 


ago... 


Yes, and don't overlook the fact that Louisville's gain in 
effective buying income 1948-'49 was over three times 


A 25% GAIN 


the national average! 


Skip the statistics if you like, but don't pass up your sales 
opportunities in this great and growing market. Louisville's 
newspapers, the Courier-Journal and Louisville Times, give 
you saturation coverage of Metropolitan Louisville, plus 
15% -or-better coverage of 71 ccunties in Kentucky and 
Southern Indiana. 


370,000 DAILY *® 


Pee ee ee 


300,000 SUNDAY @ 


_ THE LOUISVILLE TIMES 


Owners and Operators of WHAS and WHAS-TV 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE 


BRANHAM CO 
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New York, 


challenge of television alternately 
with braggadocio and lamentation, 


newspapers, reacting in a more| tion of the Washington Post for the 


practical manner, have quietly es- 


About 40 TV, 250 FM and 400 AM 
Stations Now Owned by Newspapers 


Aug. 22—While| 
many advertising and entertain-| largest single groups of station 
ment media have been meeting the | owners in TV. 


tablished themselves as one of the 


As the Federal Communications 
Commission approved the applica- 


purchase of WOIC for $1,400,000 


RETAIL SALES 


TOTAL 

1948 1949 

City of Charleston 
107,416 112,787 
Metrop. County Area 
116,756 122,594 

18 County Trading Area 

365,570 369,886 


ry hil 


registr 


The News and Courier 
CHARLESTON, SOUTH CAROLINA 
REPRESENTED BY THE 


Keep Your Eyes on Charleston! 


THE CHARLESTON TRADING AREA 
IS PROGRESSING WITH THE SOUTH 


REAL PURCHASING POWER 


The below figures on Retail Sales and Effective 
Buying Income are from the 1950 Issue of SALES 
MANAGEMENTS Annual Survey of Buying Power: 


In 1949, other substantial gains that were made in 
Charleston, city and county, included property values, 
industrial payrolls, value of manufactured products, 
tions, tax collections, postal receipis, 
customs receipts, imports and exports and general cargo 
tonnage. In 1949 the Federal Reserve Report shows that 
Charleston led the Southeast in department store sales. 


In 1949, Charleston's two newspapers, THE NEWS AND COURIER and 
THE CHARLESTON EVENING POST set an all-time high in 
advertising lineage, general, retail and classified. 


THE CHARLESTON EVENING Post 


EFFECTIVE BUYING 
INCOME 


1948 1949 
City of Charleston 
118,573 127,392 
Metrop. County Area 
219,019 234,456 
18 County Trading Area 
554,904 610,924 


JOHN BUDD CO. 


LIMA, pesmi” only large city in a 65-mile 
radius —is the busy sales center for a rich 10-county farm 
and industrial area in the heart of the midwest. 

In Lima's trading area there are 52 towns, and in the 10 
surrounding counties there are 382 industrial plants with 


31,000 workers. 


32,682 Daily 


ie Ohio 
STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY, INC. 


National Representatives 


Retail sales of these 10 counties total 
$249,871,000 for 1949. Gross dollars from farming amount 
to $137,044,000. Effective buying income is $372,031,000. 

To hit this rich Lima area market with a 10-county strike, 
groove your sales message for the readers of The Lima News 
—the newspaper that serves it all. 


THE LIMA NEWS 


x 34,620 Sunday 


(with Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem holding 45% of the stock), 
this constituted the 39th newspa- 
per owned video station in the 
country. The station’s call letters 
are now WTOP-TV. 

Now and for some time to 
come—until the freeze is lifted and 
more stations constructed—nearly 
half the authorized station list of 
slightly more than 100 will be in 
the hands of publishers. 


a This impressive stronghold puts 
newspapers right behind radio as 
pioneers in television station op- 
eration. About 90 of 106 TV sta- 
tions on the air today are owned 
by radio interests, according to 
Television Broadcasters Assn. 
Since some of these radio interests 
in turn are newspaper-operated, 
radio’s edge is not quite as great 
as the figures seem to indicate. 

Several publishers, who have 
long been successful radio opera- 
tors, plunged into television with- 
out delay, viewing it as a logical 
expansion of their activity. Among 
them are the Chicago Tribune 
(WGN, WGNB and WGN-TV), 
Louisville Courier-Journal and 
Times (WHAS—AM, FM, TV) and 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch (KSD and 
KSD-TV). 


ws Approximately one-fifth of the 
nation’s 2,100 standard stations~— 
nearly 400—are held by publishing 
companies. Their stake in FM is 
even greater: 250 out of the total 
700 stations. 

First video outlet on the air in 
Baltimore in a race with Hearst’s 
WBAL-TV was the Sunpapers’ 
WMAR-TV. In that city, which has 
reacted more enthusiastically to 
sight and sound broadcasting than 
any other, according to C. E. Hoop- 
er Inc., there is only one non- 
newspaper owned TV station. 

Three TV stations have changed 
hands to date; in each case a news- 
paper was the purchaser. In March 
the Dallas News bought KBTV for 
$575,000 and changed the call let- 
ters to WFAA-TV. In May 
KLEE—now KPRC-TV—was 
transferred to the Houston Post 
for $740,000. The Washington 
Post’s acquisition of WOIC is the 
latest. 


a The strong entrenchment of 
publishing interests in TV is even 
more arresting when viewed 
against the historical background 
of FCC action on the subject. 

The general policy as voiced by 
the present FCC Chairman Wayne 
Coy: “The commission, when it is 
confronted by two applications 
from a community, prefers the 
non-newspaper application, other 
things being substantially equal.” 
The present official position on 
newspaper ownership was adopted 
on Jan. 13, 1944, after a lengthy, 
highly controversial investigation, 
which brought this phase of the 
broadcasting industry under the 
scrutiny of two congressional com- 
mittees. This policy actually dif- 
fered little from what the FCC was 
doing before the investigation was 
launched. In practice, the decision 
to relegate newspaper licensee ap- 
plicants to “second-class citizen” 
status has had little effect. 


@ In the first place, most applica- 
tions from newspapers—in pre- 
television days, at least—were for 
uncontested frequencies, If there 
is more than one applicant, news- 
papers frequently win for the ob- 
vious reason that “other things” 
are not “substantially equal.” 

In a single-paper town, Rich- 
land, Mich., the application of 
Richland Publishing Co. won out 
over the Midland Broadcasting Co. 
after the FCC found the latter was 
controlled by Dow Co., which pro- 
vides about 90% of the jobs in the 
city. The FCC ruled: “Just as we 
believe that public interest is 
served by diversifying the avenues 
of communication, so do we feel 


California 
Los Angeles Times (KTTV) 
San Francisco Chronicle (KRON-TV) 
District of Columbia 
Washington Star ng aH 
P Washington Post (WTOP-TV) 
eorgia 
wo Journal & Constitution (WBS-TV) 
inois 
Chicago Tribune (WGN- 
» ~— Island Argus tWHBE-TY) 
entuck 
" Louis Courier-Journal (WHAS-TV) 
aryland 
Baltimore News Post (WBAL-TV) 
Baltimore Sun (WMAR-TV) 
Michigan 
Detroit News (WWJ-TV) 
Minnesota 
St. Paul Dispatch & Pioneer Press 
(WTCN-TV) 
Missouri 
Kansas City Star (WDAF-TV) 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch (KSD-TV) 
New Mexico 
Albuquerque Journal (KOB-TV) 
New York 
Buffalo Evening News (WBEN-TV) 
New York Daily News (WPIX) 
Syracuse Post-Standard & Herald 
Journal (WSYR-TV) 
Meredith Pub. Co. (Syracuse, WHEN) 


Birmingham News, Birmingham, Ala. 

Southwestern Publishing Co., Little Rock, Ark. 

Fresno Bee, Fresno, Cal. 

Sacramento Bee, Sacramento, Cal. 

Hartford Times, Hartford, Conn. 

Miami Daily News, Miami, Fla. 

Miami Herald, Miami, Fla. 

Miami Beach oe. Sun (Fort Industry Co.) 
Miami Beach, F 

Orlando Sentinel-Star, Orlando, Fla. 

St. Petersburg Times, St. Petersburg, Fla. 

Tampa Times, Tampa, 

Tampa Tribune, Tampa, Fla. 

Chicago Daily News, Chicago, Ill. 

Chicago Sun-Times, Chicago, Ill. 

Lee Syndicate Newspapers, Quincy, Ill. 

we Star & Register-Republic, Rock- 
ord 

Illinois State Journal, Springfield, Ill. 

Ft. Wayne Journal Gazett e, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 

Indianapolis News, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Indianapolis Star, Indianapolis, Ind. 

South Bend Tribune, South Bend, Ind. 

Cedar Rapids Gazette, Cedar Rapids, Ta. 

~~ Moines Register & Tribune, Des Moines, 


a. 
Kansas City Kansan, Kansas City, Kan. 
Tokepa Capital & State Journal, Topeka, Kan. 
a —- Advocate & State Times, Baton 
ouge 
New AY Times-Picayune, New Orleans, La. 
Shreveport Times, Shreveport, La. 
Boston Herald Traveler, Boston, Mass. 
Fall River Herald News, Fall River, Mass. 
Holyoke Transcript, Holyoke, Mass. 
Lawrence Eagle & oe Lawrence, Mass. 
Lowell Sun, Lowell, Mas: 
=> Bedford Standard- Times, New Bedford, 


be ad Telegram & Gazette, Worcester, 
ass. 

Flint News-Advertiser, Flint, Mich. 
Superior Evening Telegram, Duluth, Minn. 

+ ae News-Press & Gazette, St. Joseph, 


0. 
St. Louis Star-Times, St. Louis, Mo. 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat, St. Louis, Mo. 


Newspapers Holding TV Licenses (39) 


TV Applications Pending 


North Carolina 
Greensboro tw News & Record 
(WFMY-TV 


io 
Cincinnati Times-Star sSURRC-TY) 
Cincinnati Post (We TV) 
Cleveland Press (W' vs) 

Columbus Cente (WBNS-TV) 
Dayton Daily News & Journal- 
HIO-TV) 


jaho 
, = & Oklahoma City Times 
(WKY-TV) 


Pennsylvania 
Erie Dispatch-Herald (WICU) 
Johnstown Tribune (WJAC-TV) 
Lancaster New Era & Intelligencer- 
Journal (WGAL-TV) 
Philadelphia Bulletin (WCAU-TV) 
Philadelphia Inquirer (WFIL-TV) 


ennessee 
oe Commercial Appeal (WMCT) 


“Dallas Times-Herald (KRLD-TV) 
Dallas Morning News (KMTV) 
Fort (WBAP-TV)y 


inia 
orto Sn vir & & Ledger-Dispatch 


West Vineina 

Huntington Advertiser (WSAZ-TV) 
Wisconsin 

Milwaukee Journal (WTMJ-TV) 


Lincoln State Journal, Omaha, Neb. 
Atlantic City Press-Union, Atlantic City, N. 
= ¥ tee Home News, New LT 


Meredith Publishing Co., Aaoy and Rochester 

Corning Leader, Corning, N. Y. 

Buffalo Courier-Express, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Elmira Star-Gazette, Elmira, N.Y. 

Niagara Falls Gazette, Niagara Ag N. Y. 

Rochester Democrat & Chronicle and Times- 
Union, Rochester, N. Y. 

Durham Herald, Durham, N 

Winston- — "Journal & Sentinel, Winston- 
Salem, N. C. 

Akron Beacon- Journal, Akron, 0 

Bellaire Times- -Leader, Bellaire, ‘0. 

Canton Repository, Canton, 0. 

Cleveland Plain Dealer, Cleveland, 0. 

Toledo Blade, Toledo, 0. 

Youngstown Vindicator, Youngstow: 

Southwestern Publishing Co., Ottshowa City 
and Tulsa 

Portiand Journal, Portland, oe. 

Portiand Oregonian, Portia nd, 0 

Allentown Call & Chronicle, ecm, Pa. 

Easton Express, Easton, Pa. 

Harrisburg Telegraph, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Philadelphia Daily News, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Reading Eagle, Reading, Pa. 

Scranton Times, Scranton, Pa. 

Williamsport Gazette, Williamsport, Pa. 

Greenville News & Piedmont, Greenville, S. C. 

hema Satie. Brownwood, Tex. 
arlingen Valley Morning Star, Harli Tex. 

Houston Chronicle, Houston, Tex. _ 

ae Hi, Antonio Express & News, San Antonio, 


Salt Lake Ci Tribune & Ti » 
Lake City, U Utah on ee 

Newport —_ Press & Times-Herald, Newport 
ews, Va. 

Richmond News-Leader & Ti 
Richmond, Va. om 

bw Times, — Wash. 

- ‘ol Times tate Journal, Madi Wi 
Milwaukee Sentinel, Milwaukee, Wis. -sinlmes 


munity is served by otherwise di- 
versifying the influences which are 
exercised over its members.” 

. Opposition from the city council 
and the state legislature failed to 
prevent the Providence Journal’s 
being awarded an FM license. Des- 
pite charges of unfair presentation 
of the news against the Journal, the 
commission awarded it a station, 
observing that there were five 
other frequencies available. 

On occasion, local newspapers 


have been selected over competi- 
tors representing absentee owner- 
ship and management. This consid- 
eration helped win a decision for 
the Orlando Daily Newspapers in 
Florida in 1946. Sometimes better 
programming resources have 
tipped the scales in favor of other 
papers. 

In the Hanford Broadcasting 
Co. (KNGS) case in California, 
Hanford Publishing Co. was pre- 


Ready for You September 15... 


@ THE 1951 INDUSTRIAL 
MARKET DATA BOOK 


Number of Industrial Marketing 


Containing... 
dustries and trades. 


2,400 business papers. 


3 
) 


Note . 


cial information. 


200 E. Illinois St. 


that the public interest of a com- 


Detailed market data on 85 major classifications of in- 
Rates, circulations, and mechanical specifications on over 


Media presentations detailing services of approximately 
200 leading business publications. 


Lists of trade associations to which you can turn for spe- 


Digests of available media-prepared market analyses, 
grouped by markets served. 


The Industrial Market Data Book is part of your regular subscription to Industrial 
Marketing. Subscription price: $3 per year in U. S$. and Possessions and Canada. 
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ferred over a non-newspaper com- 
pany of a nearby town because 
the commission felt it could pro- 
vide more equitable service. A 
contested license in a later case 
went to a company which included 
the editor and business manager of 
a newspaper for reasons of “su- 
perior knowledge of the communi- 
ty and listeners’ needs.” 


s Less than a score of cases have 
been decided against newspapers 
solely because they were newspa- 
pers. The most spectacular contro- 
versy of this nature is still unde- 
cided. Scripps-Howard has a court 
appeal pending in an effort to re- 
verse the FCC decision against its 
application for increased power 
for WCPO, Cincinnati. 

The commission, which feels it 
has an obligation to encourage 
competition among media dissem- 
inating ideas in a community, has 
long been concerned over newspa- 
pers’ role in broadcasting, particu- 
la’ in one-paper, one-station 
towns. 

As early as 1936, the FCC was 
insisting that newspaper-owned 
stations be operated as separate 
businesses. One applicant was 
turned down because the publisher 
proposed to operate the newspa- 
per and radio station jointly, but 
three others, which promised to 
keep their press and radio projects 
separate, were preferred over non- 
newspaper companies. 


a This doctrine was extended 
somewhat in 1938. In granting an 
AM license to the El Paso Times, 
the FCC stipulated that the adver- 
tising departments of the paper 
and station be completely separate. 
It specifically forbade the radio 
station to discriminate in favor of 
newspaper advertisers and/or to 
offer a joint rate with the news- 
paper. 

Editor’s Note: Practically all the 
newspaper broadcast station 
owners who replied to AA’s ques- 
tionnaire for this issue indicated 
they have different representatives 
for each medium. 

On March 19, 1941, the commis- 
sion announced that it was launch- 
ing a thorough study of the amount 
of newspaper ownership in radio. 
This move was prompted, the FCC 
said, by the publishers’ stampede 
to get into FM broadcasting. 


es “Hearings will be conducted 
with the objective of determining 
whether or not joint control of 
newspapers and radio broadcast- 
ing stations tends to result in an 
impairment of radio service,” the 
FCC said. 

“In undertaking public hearings 
the commission does not imply that 
it is opposed to newspapers’ 
ownership of radio stations in gen- 
eral or in any particular situation. 
The purpose of the hearings and 
the investigation is to obtain for the 
commission sufficient information 
so that it will have a rational basis 
for the determination of future 
cases. At this time when the FM 
field is just beginning to open up, 
the opportunity is presented for an 
evaluation of policy without im- 
pairment of existing investments,” 
it was observed. 


a At that time, 27 of 94 FM appli- 
cations on hand were from news- 


ELIZABETH 


NEW JERSEY 


A Wealthy Market For Your Product 
Covered By The 
ELIZABETH DAILY JOURNAL 
1. Metropolitan high spot of New Jersey. 
2. Union County market index 115. 
3. Net buying income $634,201,000. 

4. Retail sales $330,948,000. 
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papers. More than a third of the 
standard stations on the air were 
associated with newspapers. At 
least 100 standard stations were 
owned by publishers with more 
than one newspaper and more 
than one radio station connection. 

In upwards of 90 cities, the only 
radio station and the only local 
daily were jointly owned, accord- 
ing to FCC records. 

The hearing was long and noisy. 
Newspapers set up a special de- 
fense committee to protect their 
interests, while the interstate 
commerce committees of both 
Houses of Congress kept a close 
eye on the proceedings. 

Finally in January, 1944, the 
FCC ended the hearing with the 
statement: “In the light of the 


record and of the grave legal and 
policy questions involved,” no gen- 
eral rule would be adopted with 
respect to newspaper ownership. 


@ Deciding each case on the basis 
of its own merit has resulted in the 
doubling of the number of news- 
paper AM outlets in the past nine 
years and the awarding of 250 FM 
licenses and 39 TV licenses to pub- 
lishers. 

Here again numbers do not tell 
the full story of publishers’ par- 
ticipation in radio. They have 
played a very active role in the 
industry generally and in the Na- 
tional Assn. of Broadcasters specif- 
ically. 

Currently, newspaper stations 
have four’ representatives on 


NAB’s 27-man board. They are: 
Harold Es.ex, WSJS, Piedmont 
Publishing Co., Winston-Salem; 
Charles Caley, WMBD, Peoria 
Journal-Transcript; Clyde W. 
Rembert, KRLD, Dallas Times- 
Herald; Glenn Shaw, KLX, Oak- 
land Tribune. 


mw The newspaper block has been 
strong enough in the past to tone 
down broadcasting presentations, 
which might otherwise have taken 
a more competitive approach to the 
job of selling radio. Most recent 
example of this was the revision 
of the all-radio committee film, 
“Lightning That Talks,” after the 
original showing received a rather 
cool reception—particularly from 
newspaper-owned stations. 


91 


Newspapers are expected to fol- 
low essentially the same pattern as 
participants in the television in- 
dustry. Their representative on the 
board of the Television Broadcast- 
ers Assn. is Richard A. Borel, gen- 
eral manager of Columbus Dis- 
patch’s WBNS-TV. 


a While newspapers have been 
successful in obtaining a high per- 
centage of the TV stations awarded 
before the freeze, the big test may 
come after the freeze is lifted, un- 
less FCC succeeds in finding a way 
to provide a large number of ad- 
ditional TV channels. 

In all, 82 of the 351 applications 
currently pending before FCC for 
TV licenses are from newspaper 
publishing organizations. In ad- 


THE FORT WORTH STAR-TELEGRAM 
“Texas’ Largest Newspaper” 


NOW BIGGER THAN EVER! 
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Latest A. B. C. Publishers Statement figures 
prove the Fort Worth Star-Telegram Leads 


All Texas Newspapers in Circulation! 


DAILY 


Fort Worth Star-Telegram —_ <omired >i) 227,524 


Houston Chronicle 


Houston Post... 


Dallas News _—_— 


San Antonio Express News 
' Dallas Times Herald == 
a 
San Antonio Light __ 


Fort Worth Press 


Effective Buying 


163,212 


SUNDAY 


Fort Worth Star-Telegram . 


Houston Chronicle sss 


Houston Post... 
Dallas News 


Dallas Times Herald = 
San Antonio Express News _. 


San Antonio Light... 


nnn O4,612 ff 
juctnvtcaleeilia 192,489 | 


‘ Check These Figures in the Territory Served by 

The Star-Telegram 

Income 
1949}—23.7%, of Texas 


( 
Food Sales (1949)... 
25.1%, of Texas 


Drug Sales (1949). 
27.4%, of Texas 


General Merchandise Sales. 

(1949}28.1%, of Texas 
Gross Farm Dollars... 
(1949}—40.2%, of Texas 
Furniture—House—Radio . 
(1949}—20.2%, of Texas 


One hundred important counties in 
wealthy West Texas—the foremost 
market in the nation’s No. 1 farm 
income state—are covered with im- 
pact and penetration by the Fort 

‘ Worth Star-Telegram, offering the 
largest circulation in Texas — now 
more than 200,000 net paid daily 
and Sunday. 


$1,958,773,000.00 
$340,192,000.00 
.. $60,606,000.00 
$243,553,000.00 
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Get more for your advertising dollar 
in the rich and growing Northwest 


Texas area, where bank deposits in 


1949 totaled $981,291,000 ...a 
gain of $97,034,000 over 1948 de- 
posits. Schedule the Fort Worth 
Star-Telegram, for quick and certain 
sales results! 
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The FORT WORTH 
STAR-TELEGRAM 


AMON G. CARTER, publisher 


LARGEST CIRCULATION IN TEXAS 
without the use of schemes, premiums, or contests. “Just a newspaper.” 
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dition there are a substantial num- 
ber of applications from corpora- 
tions which include figures prom- 
inent in the newspaper pub- 
lishing world. For example, Field 
Enterprises (Chicago Sun-Times) 
controls KOIN, Portland, and KJR, 
Seattle, and is applying for TV af- 
filiates for these stations. 

Because of the scarcity of chan- 
nels about half of the pending TV 
applications are involved in com- 
petitive hearings. In the event FCC 
adopts an allocation plan setting 
up additional channels, some of 
these competitive situations will 
be eliminated. Meanwhile, over 
half the pending newspaper ap- 
plications fall into the litigating 
group, and it is these newspapers 
which may come up against the 
FCC’s “newspapers last” rule in 
the event the scarcity of channels 
continues. 


Rader Agency Gets Quick Ads 

Quick Products Co., New York, 
has named Kenneth Rader Co., 
New York, for advertising of a 
new automatic tweezer. 


Millions of Statistics Turned Out 
for Advertisers by Newspapers 


And All Data Is Free; 
How Brands Move Locally 
Subject of Most Studies 


Cuicaco, Aug. 23—Of more than 
1,700 daily newspapers in the U. S., 
more than 130 conduct continuing 
research, They invest several hun- 
dred thousand dollars annually for 
this—chiefly to show advertisers 
how their brands fare competi- 
tively. 

This information is free to inter- 
ested advertisers and their agen- 
cies. For the newspapers, the re- 
sults are tangible: it produces 
advertising revenue. 

In addition, many other news- 
papers offer to conduct occasional 
research “on request,” and ad- 
vertisers frequently make such re- 


quests. 

All of this, of course, is in ad- 
dition to thousands of one-time or 
occasional research projects which 
delve into any of a multiplicity of 
population, market and buying 
factors, for the benefit of indivi- 
dual advertisers or classifications 
of advertisers. 

That there isn’t more research 
by newspapers is because it costs 
a lot of money. As John Campbell, 
advertising manager of the Du- 
buque Telegraph Herald, told AA, 
continuing research “to be good, 
would take 6 to 10% of our net 
national revenue—personnel, 
printing, etc.” (Another adequate 
comment on this is that of Cali- 
fornian Al DeVore: see Page 56.) 


a Some statisticians in the mar- 
keting field are quick to agree with 


What more than just 
your ad in print? 


? 


GROCERY 
INVENTORY 


Our Grocery Store Inventory is a scientifically 
accurate, independently-conducted 

monthly survey of retail sales and distribution 
of food products and cigarettes in the 

San Francisco Bay Area. 


Our Sales Control is a comprehensive 
market analysis that includes all manner of 
detailed, up-to-date sales planning data 
for this entire market. 


Our other services are valuable, too. 
When you use northern California's 
big newspaper, you get more than just your 
ad in print. 


San Francisco 


EXAMINE 


FIRST for over 
63 years 


Dubuque’s Mr. Campbell. These 
skeptics have told AA that even 
if some big metropolitan news- 
papers now conducting research 
studies were to spend 10% of their 
national ad revenues for research 
the data still wouldn’t be good, 
judging by past efforts. 

But that is partly why statisti- 
cians are employed. Even these 
experts admit that newspaper re- 
search today fills a big gap. It pro- 
vides information that none but a 
few very large companies in the 
nation can afford to dig up them- 
selves. 


w There are several distinctly 
different kinds of newspaper re- 
search. Most famous is the Mil- 
waukee Journal’s 27-year-old 
“Consumer Analysis.” There are 
also retail store inventories like 
that of the New York World-Tele- 
gram & Sun, consumer panels like 
the Chicago Tribune’s, readership 
studies like those of Hometown 
Daily Newspapers in the West. 

Two recent lists have been print- 
ed of newspaper research projects. 
Both contain excellent source 
material for newspapers, adver- 
tisers and agencies. 

One is a three-part “Directory 
of Research Studies Conducted by 
U.S. Daily Newspapers,” put out 
by the Bureau of Advertising, 
ANPA (itself the chief research 
arm of U.S. dailies). This is a 
simple listing, not much out of 
date now after six months, which 
tells what papers have published 
what kind of research data for 
advertisers. 


@ The other over-all study of the 
subject should be the “Bible” on 
newspaper research for a long 
time to come. This is the trenchant 
60-page “Newspaper Research: 
How to Conduct It, How to Put It 
to Work” booklet of the research 
committee of Newspaper Adver- 
tising Executives Assn. It was 
prepared by the research com- 
mittee headed by Russell C. Harris, 
Buffalo Courier-Express. Although 
labeled “For sale to NAEA Mem- 
bers Only” at cost, it will no doubt 
become available to advertisers 
and agencies generally, through 
their contacts with members of 
NAEA. 

This booklet leads off with a 
foreword by the NAEA advisory 
committee on research, headed by 
Virgil Reed of J. Walter Thomp- 
son Co., New York. Particular’y 
quotable section: 

“No matter how simple and in- 
expensive, how elaborate and 
costly, the only research that can 
long endure is that which recog- 
nizes the importance of making a 
genuine contribution to the In- 
telligence of the business—either 
in producing a better publication 
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for its readers or in contributing 
to more effective use of the medi- 
um by advertisers. Research is a 
means—never an end in itself.” 


a The booklet first goes into “The 
Market,” appraising it, describing 
statistical devices, etc., and dis- 
cusses “The Newspaper,” telling 
what it is, especially to advertisers, 
and giving a few “warnings [to 
newspapers] from the customers.” 
The advice:: (1) Follow terminol- 
ogy of accepted linage reporting 
sources; (2) give full data on 
totals for any given account or 
classification, including all linage; 
(3) do not lump Sunday and 
weekday linage as the basis of 
an acceptance figure for the news- 
paper. 

In “The Products,” the booklet 
covers (1) consumer analyses— 
which measure consumer prefer- 
ences for types and brands of prod- 
ucts; (2) consumer panels—meas- 
uring consumers’ buying; (3) store 
inventories—measuring retailers’ 
sales to consumers of types and 
brand of products; and (4) other 
product research. 

These two publications do not go 
into the various research projects 
done in behalf of newspapers as a 
whole, such as by the Bureau of 
Advertising, American Assn. of 
Newspaper Representatives, etc. 
Nor do they cover research by 
regional groups of newspapers, or 
sporadic—but worth while—re- 
search projects by individual pa- 
pers. 


a The NAEA’s booklet points out 
that product research is the fastest 
growing type of newspaper re- 
search and “certainly the type of 
research by which a newspaper 
can give the advertiser the kind 
of data which he most clearly 
needs and which is most specifi- 
cally related to his own selling.” 

The oldest continuing newspaper 
product research in the U.S. is 
that of the Milwaukee Journal. 
Started in 1922, it was the only 
one of its kind until 1945, when 
the Omaha World-Herald adopted 
the technique. Since then it has 
been adopted in 53 other cities, 
including 41 Illinois markets whose 
newspapers work cooperatively 
through Illinois Daily Newspaper 
Markets Inc. 

Most national advertisers know 
about these studies, which are 
widely available. They are much 
alike (variations are owing largely 
to local clients’ requests to have 
their special product group in- 
cluded). The analyses cover gro- 
cery products, drug and _ toilet 
goods items, household appliances 
and some types of wearing apparel. 

Most of the newspapers handle 
this research themselves, They 
usually mail questionnaires to a 


NATIONAL NEWSPAPER 
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NEW YORK 
LOS ANGELES 
CHICAGO 
ATLANTA 
DETROIT 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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BOSTON 
SYRACUSE 


SEPARATE 
OFFICES 


entirely company owned and oper- 


ated. Strategically located to cover advertisers and the 


agencies throughout the United States. 
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sample of families, asking them to 
tel! what products they use and 
which brands they buy. The re- 
spondent returns the questionnaire 
to the newspaper and is rewarded 
by about $5 worth of groceries 
(not necessarily the brands he 
says he buys). 

All these are annual studies. 
Most are published as attractive 
spiral-bound booklets in the 
spring. Sales managers study them 
closely; few advertisers know ex- 
actly how their competitors are 
doing even year-to-year, in a par- 
ticular city. For all they may 
know, their own distributor lo- 
cated in a certain wholesale center 
may be selling disproportionate 
amounts of a brand in different 
cities. 


a To be sure, there are possible 
reservations on reliability of the 
data. Some critics point out that 
the basic sample may be askew. 
Others wonder whether a well- 
to-do housewife will be as apt to 
deliver her questionnaire to the 
newspaper in return for free gro- 
ceries as will a desperate budgeter. 

Despite such criticisms (which 
are reasonable), the fact remains 
that it costs the average newspaper 
$5,000 to $10,000 and sometimes 
$30,000 to conduct a Consumer 
Analysis once a year, and the in- 
formation produced is otherwise 
unavailable to the advertiser. 

The valuable NAEA report gives 
the following information about 
each of the Consumer Analyses: 
name of the sponsoring newspaper; 
area covered; size of family sam- 
ple; how covered; premium of- 
fered; per cent of returns; details 
concerning method of contacting 
respondents; who did the work; 
how it is published, and range of 
annual cost. It also tells exactly 
what products are covered in all 
the analyses. 


a STORE INVENTORIES don’t cover 
as many products as Consumer 
Analyses do but, partly because 
they are monthly reports, they get 
a lot of support from the agencies 
and advertisers who receive them. 
The New York World-Telegram 
pioneered in this type of research 
in 1939. Eleven newspapers in 10 
cities now conduct such studies. 
These are (with dates started): 


Year 
Boston Herald-Traveler 1947 
Cincinnati Post 1941 
Indianapolis Star & News 1948 
Los Angeles Herald & Express, Examiner 1947 
New York World-Telegram & Sun 1940 


St. Louis Globe-Democrat 1942 
San Francisco Examiner 


Heads Pullman-Standard 


Charles W. Bryan, Jr. has been 
elected ‘president of Pullman-Standard 
Car Manufacturing Company. Mr. Bry- 
an and 261,580 other men of action 
throughout American business read 


SP ey i eee ese 


Toledo Blade 
Washington Times-Herald 1947 
Winston-Salem Journal, Twin City Sentinel 1948 


With each of these, monthly in- 
ventories are made in what is 
thought to represent an accurate 
sample of grocery stores in the 
market. Movement of each brand 
and size of package of soaps, foods 
and other items is reported. Unlike 
the consumer analysis type of 
study, inventory results are not 
published; even without cost of 
wide publication, the reports cost 
much more to produce than the 
“analyses” do. 


a Store inventories provide an 
excellent means for checking re- 
sults of test campaigns and other 
sales strategies. They also quickly 
indicate turriover. 

The NAEA booklet lists the fol- 
lowing nine ways in which adver- 
tisers have used such studies for 
their several purposes: 

1. To study the month-by-month 
and year-by-year sales trend of 

(Continued on Page 94) 
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IN “TEST TOWN, U.S.A.” 


The South Bend market is stable. Its rankings in population, 
sales, and income prove it. For example, among America’s 
200 leading cities, South Bend ranks* 9lst in population, 
85th in total sales, 90th in total income. Striking proof of 
the stability of “Test Town, U.S.A.”! One newspaper —and 
only one — covers this great test market to saturation. 
Write for new market data book.""Test Town, U.S.A." It’s free. 

* Sales Management's 1950 ‘‘Survey of Buying Power” 
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(ADVERTISEMENT) 
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Effective two-color news- 
paper ad produced for 
Gulistan Carpets 
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vertising more effective. Remember that 


CINTING 


IN NEWSPAPERS, TOO, COLOR SELLS. 
Color advertising in newspapers has pro- 
gressed rapidly since the war. Sunday sup- 


only in the medium of printing ink, on the 
printed page, can your product be repro- 
plements are expanding. And nearly 500 _— duced in lifelike color—the way your cus- 
newspapers in 42 states now carry run-of- tomers recognize and remember it. 
paper color advertising —an increase of In newspapers, in magazines, on displays 
25% over 1947. 


Let color help make your ad- 


and packages, printing ink is your best sales- 


man. 


aTionat Association oF Printing Ink Makers | 
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(Continued from Page 93) 

the advertiser’s brand and its re- 

lation to the trend of other brands 

in the same classification. 

2. To study the trend of the en- 
tire classification and to compare 
it with the trends of other classi- 
fications. 

» $3. To obtain information on 
sales by different package sizes. 
4. To ascertain the brand’s dis- 

tribution, as well as the distribu- 

tion of competitive brands. 

5. To provide records of retail 
inventory and to determine the 


rate of brand turnover. 

6. To obtain information about, 
and to judge the effectiveness of 
different types of special promo- 
tions. 

7. To test the acceptance of new 
products and new packaging. 

8. To provide the means of cor- 
relating sales performance with 
advertising expenditures in the 
market. 

9. To appraise the effectiveness 
of current or long-term advertis- 
ing schedules in terms of media, 
frequency and copy theme. 


(Statisticians’ chief objection to 
the validity of information obtain- 
ed in inventory studies like these 
is that A&P and Safeway, and 
some other large chains, do not 
permit inventories to be taken by 
outsiders in their stores. So large 
are the top chain grocers’ sales, 
especially in a few lines, that it 
is suspected omission of particular 
chain stores may be enough to dis- 
turb the data seriously.) Kroger, 
however, is apparently cooperating 
with the inventory studies now— 
in some cities—and this objection 


Pee ee ee 


With such sound growth—and such proven prefer- 


is gradually being overcome. 


w CONSUMER PANELS are currently 
used in seven cities. They are the 
newest type of newspaper re- 
search of a continuing nature, and 
have won strong recognition from 
advertisers. 

Oldest of these is the panel 
launched in 1944 by the Memphis 
Commercial Appeal and Press- 
Scimitar. Others (with starting 
date) are those of the Knoxville 
News-Sentinel (1946), Cincinnati 
Enquirer and Cleveland Press 
(1947), and (in 1948) the Chicago 


Tribune, Houston Chronicle and| cCiare 


Miami News. 

Consumer panel studies are a 
cross between the analyses, con- 
ducted annually, and the inven- 
tories, mostly conducted monthly. 
They provide continuous and cur- 
rent information, as the NAEA 


: N 
points out, on what consumers are 


buying, along with other charac- 
teristics of major interest to ad- 
vertisers. 

They measure the net change 
in the primary demand for any 
given product classification; meas- 
ure the number and direction of 
individual brand shifts; build ac- 
cumulating data about each re- 
spondent in the sample; and show 
an actual buying record in a “pres- 
ent time,” instead of relying on the 
consumer’s recall or statement of 
intent. The range of products cov- 
ered is from groceries to drugs, 
clothing and appliances. Reports 


come out a month to six months| North Ada 


apart. 


ws In these studies, consumer pan- 


els are set up to represent the mar-| W 


ket’s population accurately on an 
area-probability basis; the panel 
member turns in a diary of pur- 
chases, or a regular inventory. 

(A criticism of this latter type 
is that on some products which 
turn over fast—home permanents 
or alcoholic beverages, for exam- 
ple, which are used up promptly 


after purchase—the inventory! w 


may turn up lower than actual 
scores. ) 

The newspapers conducting 
these studies have indicated the 
research costs from $10,000 to well 
over $100,000 a year. 


a In New England, quite a few 
newspapers cooperate with the 
New England Newspapers Adver- 
tising Bureau in conducting annual 
surveys of retail distribution of 
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grocery products in their cities. 

Hundreds of brands of grocery 
products are covered. Purpose of 
the over-all report is to help the 
advertiser trace the retail distri- 
bution of his product and, of 
course, to allocate his advertising 
budget where it is most advan- 
tageous to do so—locally. 

The newspapers taking part are: 


Store Inventories 
In New England 
MAINE 
Bangor: Commercial 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


mont le 

Keene: Sentinel 
Laconia: Citizen 
Manchester: Union and Leader 
Portsmouth: Id 
VERMONT 
Barre: Times 
Bennington: Banner 
Brattleboro: Reformer 
Burlington: Free Press 

ewport : News Express 
Rutland: Herald 
St. Johnsbury: ; 
EASTERN MASS. 
Boston: Herald and Traveler 
Quincy: Patriot- 
Brockton: Enterprise & Times 
Fall River: Herald News 
New Bedford: Standard-Times 
Taunton: Gazette 
Gloucester: Times 
Haverhill: Gazette 

wrence : Eagle and Tribune 
Lynn: Item 

lem: News 
Newburyport: News 
CENTRAL MASS. 
Fitchburg: Sentinel 
Worcester : Telegram-Gazette 
WESTERN MASS. 
Greenfield: -Gazette 
Northampton Gazette 
Holyoke: Transcript-Telegram 

ms: Transcript 

Pittsfield: Berkshire Eagle 
RHODE ISLAND 
Pawtucket: Times 
Providence: Journal and Bulletin 

00! Hy Call 
Westerly: 
CONNECTICUT 
Bristol: Press 
Hartford: Courant, Times 
New Britain: Herald 
Middletown: Press 
Meriden: Record and Journal 
Ansonia: Sentinel 
Naugatuck: jews 
Waterbury: Republican and American 
New London: = 
Norwich: Bulletin and Record 
Torrington: —_— 

insted: Citizen 


ws Other studies conducted regu- 
larly by newspapers include the 
following: 

Annual grocery distribution 
check by the Enterprise & Journal, 
Beaumont, Tex. 

Annual consumer buying habit 
study by Post-Crescent, Appleton, 
Wis. This shows who buys what; 
conducted by trained interviewers. 


Los Angeles Times continuing 


ence among readers and advertisers alike—is it any 
wonder The Chronicle is the paper that gets best 
results in the South’s No. 1 market. 


’ 
Sd 
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The Houston Chronicle 
LARGEST CIRCULATION IN TEXAS 


R. W. McCARTHY M. J. GIBBONS THE BRANHAM COMPANY 
Advertising Director National Advertising Manager National Representatives 


FIRST IN HOUSTON IN CIRCULATION AND ADVERTISING FOR 37 CONSECUTIVE YEARS 


A full page all their own every morning with a lead food story 
by Alice Partridge 365 days of the year—outstanding features 
written by and for women—fine coverage of society and 
women's affairs. Those are just a few of the reasons why the 
Courier Express is the best liked and best read newspaper 
among the housewives of the 8 Western New York Counties. 
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home audit, which measures what 
foods, toiletries, cosmetics, etc., 
people buy and where they buy 
them. Monthly audit reports. Esti- 
mated to cost more than $50,000 
a year. 

Washington Post brand survey; 
inventory of products in the home. 
Covers foods, appliances, various 
other products. Accomplished by 
personal interview through outside 
organization, in homes selected on 
area sample basis. 

(The Chicago Times conducted 
a “Pantry Poll” for four years, on 
a three-times-a-year basis, cover- 
ing grocery products found in 
panel homes which represented 
the home-delivered circulation of 
the newspaper. When the Times 
merged with the Sun, it was dis- 
continued.) 


s Newspaper studies conducted 
annually or periodically include 
those of Secripps-Howard newspa- 
pers (Cleveland Press, Columbus 
Citizen, Pittsburgh Press, Cincin- 
nati Post, Indianapolis Times, 
Knoxville News-Sentinel, Birm- 
ingham Post, Memphis Press-Scim- 
itar and Commercial Appeal; Fort 
Worth Press, Houston Press, Rocky 
Mountain News in Denver, El Paso 
Herald-Post and Times, and San 
Francisco News); others by the 
Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph, New 
York Herald Tribune and Times; 
by the Post of Salisbury, N. C.; 
and by Hearst newspapers—Al- 
bany Times-Union, Baltimore 
News-Post and American; Boston 
Record-American; Chicago Her- 
ald-American; Detroit Times, New 
York Journal & American, Pitts- 
burgh Sun-Telegraph, Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer and San Fran- 
cisco Examiner. 

Another survey is the Minne- 
apolis Star and Tribune’s “Minne- 
sota Poll.” This chiefly is a public 
opinion poll on current issues, but 
it is used by the newspapers’ ad- 
vertising department for special 
purposes. The Des Moines Reg- 
ister and Tribune conducts a simi- 
lar “Iowa Poll.” 

In the West, readership studies 
have been made through the 
Hometown Daily Newspaper Pub- 
lishers, an organization supported 
by many western newspapers. 
Twenty-five small newspapers 
have had thorough studies made of 
their readership in the past five 
years through this organization. 


s Another valuable service that 
belongs, in a sense, under the re- 
search classification, is the reader- 


Make 
HAMMOND 


a “Must’ 


on YOUR 
ADVERTISING LIST! 


NOW 


186,996 


in the 


HAMMOND TIMES 
CITY ZONE 


ABC Circulation: 
40,347 Pd. Daily, 6 mo. ending 
June 30, 1950 


THE HAMMOND TIMES 


Hammond, Indiana 


National Representative _ 
Burke, Kuipers & Mahoney 


ship study and copy pre-test plan 
set up two years ago by the Hart- 
ford Times and Providence Bulle- 
tin. These two papers make read- 
ership studies for advertisers seek- 
ing to test different copy, differ- 
ent positions, etc., in the two mar- 
kets. 

Numerous other surveys are 
conducted from time to time. Last 
year there were liquor surveys, 


for example, by the Boston Rec-| 3} 


ord-American, Baltimore News- 
Post and the Lexington Herald 
Leader. 

Much new research work may 
be counted on from newspapers 
once the Census Bureau’s figures 
from the 1950 census become 
available. At that time, some 
months hence, newspapers will re- 
vise their samples (many of these 
have been set up on the basis of 
1940 statistics), and others will 
then probably find it an auspi- 
cious time to begin continuing re- 
search. 


ws Other information developed 


Decatur Herald & Review 
DeKalb Chronicle 


Areas Covered by Dixon Telegraph 
Consumer Analyses _ Ewiniun'nen 


News 
With Newspaper Sponsor 


Elgin Courier-News 
Freeport Journal-Standard 
Galesburg Register-Mail 


Birmingham: News, Post-Herald Harrisburg Register 
Columbus: Dispatch Herrin Journal 
Fresno, Cal. : Bee Jacksonville Journal-Courier 
Indianapolis: Star & News Joliet Herald-News 
Milwaukee: Journal Kewanee Star-Courier 
Modesto, Cal.: Bee LaSalle-Peru-Oglesby News-Tribune 
Omaha: World-Herald Lincoln Courier 
Philadelphia: Bulletin Macomb Journal 
Sacramento, Cal. Bee Mattoon Journal-Gazette 

Paul: Dispatch, Pioneer Press Moline Dispatch 
Salt Lake City Deseret News Monmouth Review-Atlas 
San Jose, Cal. Mercury Herald, News Murphysboro Independent 
Seattle: Times Steay — _ 
Illinois Markets: is Beacon-News 

Pekin Times 

Alton Telegraph Robinson News 


Aurora Beacon-News 
Bloomington Pantagraph 

Cairo Citizen 

Canton Ledger 

Carbondale Free Press 
Charleston Céurier 

Centralia Sentinel 
Champaign-Urbana News-Gazette 
Danville Commercia!-News 


Rock Island Argus 

Rockford Star, Register-Republic 
Springfield Illinois State Journal, Register 
Sterling Gazette 

Streator Times-Press 

Taylorville Breeze-Courier 

Waukegan News-Sun 

West Frankfort American 


uary, 1951. 

Miami News: Has a consumer 
panel that reports on brand pref- 
erence. 

Pasadena Independent: Its chief 


by AA’s questionnaires: 

A Consumer Analysis is now be- 
ing “activated” in Phoenix, Ariz., 
by the Republic and Gazette, which 
will begin conducting this in Jan- 


research is on circulation duplica- 
tion of local and five metropolitan 
Los Angeles newspapers; brought 
up to date bi-annually. 

Post-Tribune, Gary, Ind.: Has 
discontinued its inventory opera- 
tion. 

The Baton Rouge Journal in 
Louisiana plans to start continu- 
ing research by fall. 

Bayonne, N. J., Times: Consum- 
er analyses being made. 


Tobias Moves to St. Louis 


Sherwin L. Tobias, secretary 
and former media director of 
Simonds & Simonds, Chicago, has 
been named manager of the agen- 
cy’s St. Louis office. Sheldon Was- 
serman, former production mana- 
ger, is the new media director. 


Leon Promotes Brookmeyer 

S. R. Leon Co., New York, has 
promoted M. S. Brookmeyer, pro- 
duction head, to vice-president. 
Mr. Brookmeyer has been with the 
agency for the past 14 years. 


Like one 
white pea 


in a pod 


Though on the surface your 


product and competing ones 


may be ‘‘as like as two peas,’’ yet there is a way 
to make your product stand out from all the rest. 


IN YOUR PRODUCT or in its use, just as in 
you yourself, there is genuine individuality. 

This lies, not in any superficial differences that 
others may match next season, not in any trick 
presentation, but in the creation of a unique and 
distinctive personality that belongs to you alane. 

Determined, consistent association can fasten 
this individuality more and more firmly, until it is 


your product. 


Then, every unit of your promotional effort— 
from the package and shipping carton themselves 
to publication advertising, outdoor, radio, tele- 
vision, film—becomes increasingly effective as it 


your competition. 


Somewhere, in every product or business, there 
is a vital difference—genuine individuality. 


identifies and isolates your product from those of 


In many different fields the J. Walter Thompson 
Company has assisted clients to achieve this indi- 
viduality . . . helped make their products stand out 
like the one white pea in a pod. 


There are 22 J. Walter Thompson offices strategically 
located throughout the world . 
New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco, Seattle, Los 


. . In North America: 


Angeles, Hollywood, Mexico City, Montreal, Toronto 
and the Latin-American Division in New York... 


In South America: Buenos Aires, Sao Paulo, Rio de 
Janeiro, Santiago...In: London, Antwerp, Johannesburg, 
Capetown, Bombay, Calcutta, Sydney and Melbourne. 
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More Than 1/5 of U.S. Newspapers 
Now Distribute Magazine Sections 


Cuicaco, Aug. 23—Despite the| newspapers still carry the bulk 
increased use of r.o.p: color ad-| of newspaper color advertising. 


vertising in the news sections of 


Newspaper magazines, and gra- 


newspapers, the newspaper maga-/|vure sections in particular, have 
zines and comics sections distrib-| experienced a phenomenal growth 
uted with weekend editions of|as color advertising media, con- 


Do you know how much 


SAN DIEGO 


eats? 


Data from 1950 S. M. Survey of Buying Power | 


Retail Food Store Sales in thousands of dollars 


Dallas, Texas . . . $110,657 * 


Rochester,N.Y.. . 92,923 
Cincinnati, Ohio. . 118,870 
Atlanta, Go. . . . 81,635 


Toledo, Ohio . . . $ 79,933 
Kansas City, Mo. . 120,915 
Providence, R. |. . 73,603 
St. Paul, Minn. . . 105,892 


SAN DIEGO, California...$110,279 


your food advertising 
budget! 


me 


in 


Yes, in food sales, San Diego is 
bigger than you think...and the one, 
dominant food advertising “buy” is 
the San Diego Union and Evening 
Tribune, provable by Media Rec- 
ords and S.R.D.S. figures. 

San Diego will pay off on 


Ask the 
West-Holliday 
man 


: 


TRIBUNE 


Morning, Evening and Sunday — 
California's New Major Market 
REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY WEST-HOLLIDAY CO., Inc. 


New York Detroit» Chicago + Denver Seattle + Portland+ San Francisco*Los Angeles 


servative estimates placing the 
total number of copies distributed 
last year at more than 3 billion. 

More than 120 of some 550 Sun- 
day newspapers in the U. S. now 
carry magazine sections which can 
handle color advertising. Approx- 
imately two-thirds are printed by 
the rotogravure process, the re- 
mainder by the letterpress method, 
and virtually all of them are of 
tabloid size. 

Newspaper magazines got their 
start as circulation stimulators in 
the late 1890s, when Sunday news- 
paper circulations for the most 
part were lower than weekday 
circulations. 


= The pioneer among these mag- 
azines was the Sunday American 
Magazine, started by William Ran- 
dolph Hearst’s New York Journal 
on Nov. 15, 1896. It spread to San 
Francisco and then to Chicago, as 
Hearst acquired more newspapers, 
and in 1916 changed its name to 
The American Weekly. Sold to 
newspapers as a means of increas- 
ing circulation, at first none of the 
advertising revenue reverted to the 
papers distributing it. 

In 1938, non-Hearst papers were 
invited to circulate The American 
Weekly, and today 22 papers (12 
of them Hearst), with a total cir- 
culation of around 10,000,000, dis- 
tribute it. 

Gradually, newspapers started 
to get a share of the national ad- 
vertising revenue being realized 
by the magazines, until today most 
magazines serve both as circula- 
tion stimulators and as sources of 
added income for newspapers. 

Originally all magazine sections, 
and comics sections as well, were 
printed by the letterpress method. 
After World War I, some 60 to 70 
newspapers started printing gra- 
vure magazine sections, but be- 
cause the roto process was rela- 
tively new, closing dates had to be 
set well in advance of publication. 
Advertising was hard to sell due 
to the early closing dates, conse- 
quently many of these sections 
folded. 


@ Currently the “big three” in 
gravure magazines are Parade, 
This Week Magazine and the Lo- 
cally-Edited Gravure Magazine 
Group. 

This Week was launched in 1935 
by the Publication Corp., a holding 
company which also owned Alco- 
Gravure, the country’s largest 
rotogravure printer. Starting with 


The BRANHAM Company 


Representatives 
Detroi? 
Memphis 


New York 
St. Louis 


Chicago 
Charlotte 


a Ne ee ye ER cle many I ere eee ake een 


Request Your Copy 
of New 8-Page Brief 
on Asheville Market 


Dallas 
San Francisco 


Atlanta 
los Angeles 


ASHEVILLE’S 
LEADERSHIP 


AMONG ALL THE PRINCIPAL 
CITIES OF NORTH CAROLINA! 


. . » as shown in Sales Management's 1950 ‘Survey of Buying 
Power."’ The Asheville Citizen and the Asheville TIMES give you 
full and economical coverage of the entire 19-county Asheville 
market — 466,100 population, $227,773,000 retail sales, $359,- 
814,000 buying income.* Planning a test campaign? Here's the 
tested test market! 


* Figures from 1950 “Survey of Buying Power" 


— hherille, A. 


MORNING 


EVENING © 


CITIZENsTIMES 


SUNDAY CITIZEN -TIMES 


21 papers, it now is distributed 
with 27, and will add a 28th in 
October. Total circulation by the 
end of the year will exceed 10,000,- 
000, according to the magazine. All 
contain the same editorial and ad- 
vertising material, except the one 
distributed with the New York 
Herald Tribune, which has some 
special material of its own. 

Parade, which is owned princi- 
pally by Marshall Field, president 
and publisher of the Chicago Sun- 
Times, was started in 1940 and 
currently has a circulation of more 
than 5,100,000 copies. It has 32 
subscribing newspapers, most of 
which are located in medium-size 
cities. 


@ The Locally-Edited Magazine 
Group differs from the other news- 
paper magazines distributed by 
groups of newspapers in that all 
the editorial content is prepared by 
the particular paper with which 
each magazine is distributed. It 
was started in 1942, as a single 
magazine distributed by the Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal, with a cir- 
culation of 212,000. Today there 
are 13 magazines in the group, and 
their total circulation tops 2,700,- 
000. 

Although each of the 13 is an 
individual, locally-edited publica- 
tion, which can be purchased by 
advertisers either singly or in any 
combination desired, all 13 are 
printed by the Standard Gravure 
Corp. in Louisville. 

Last year seven of the locally- 
edited magazines were among the 
top ten gravure newspaper mag- 
azines in total ad linage (the other 
three were the magazines distrib- 
uted by the New York Times, 
which was tops in linage, and by 
the Los Angeles Times and the 
New York Mirror). 


a In addition to the newspaper 
magazines listed above, there are 
close to 100 magazines, each of 
which is edited and published by 
an individual publisher, but near- 
ly all of these are members of var- 
ious groups, formed for the pur- 
pose of selling advertising. 

The largest of these is the Met- 
ropolitan Sunday Magazine Group, 
which sells advertising in maga- 
zine and picture sections of 27 
newspapers whose combined cir- 
culation exceeds 15,000,000. Still 
another large group is the Pacific 
Coast Group, with 11 papers and 
a circulation of 2,300,000. 

There also is a Metropolitan 
Sunday Comics Group which of- 
fers advertisers a total of 38 news- 
papers having a circulation of al- 
most 19,000,000. 

Puck-the Comic Weekly is the 
only Sunday comics “package” be- 
ing distributed with 14 newspa- 
pers having a total circulation of 
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over 8,300,000. 


s Probably the outstanding single 
newspaper magazine is the one 
distributed with the New York 
Times. Although its circulation 
every Sunday is only 1,200,000, its 
advertising revenue in 1949 ex- 
ceeded $4,000,000, which ranked 
it on top of individual newspaper 
magazines and third among all 
magazines in advertising linage, 
surpassed only by Life and The 
Saturday Evening Post. 

Color, of course, has been a big 
factor in the growth of newspaper 
magazines—particularly in the de- 
velopment of high speed gravure 
color printing..Gravure made pos- 
sible excellent four-color repro- 
ductions on low cost paper stock 
and its high speed made it possible 
to produce magazines at a rela- 
tively low print cost, compared 
with other types of printing. 

A few newspapers—notably the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch and 
the Philadelphia Inquirer—have 
adopted the gravure process for 
printing their Sunday comics sec- 
tions also. Gravure comics, the 
Post-Dispatch feels, will attract 
those advertisers who have not 
been satisfied with other comics 
section color reproduction in the 
past. 


w Still another factor in the rapid 
growth of newspaper magazines 
has been the equally rapid growth 
of Sunday newspaper circulation. 
In 1935, for example, total circula- 
tion of all Sunday newspapers was 
28,000,000. Today Sunday circula- 
tions equal 46,000,000, an increase 
of about 40%. 

Advertising volume of the three 
leading newspaper magazines last 
year was as follows: 

The American Weekly ..$18,369,671 
This Week Magazine ....$16,730,120 
Parade bi $ 5,045,720 

Figures for the Locally-Edited 
Gravure Magazines Group, the 
Metropolitan Group and major in- 
dependent magazines are not 
available. In the case of those 
magazines sold to advertisers in a 
wide variety of combinations, an 
accurate figure on total national 
ad revenue would be almost im- 
possible to compute. 


Ritter to Tilds & Cantz 

F. Ritter & Co., Glendale, Cal., 
maker of oils and aromatics, has 
appointed Tilds & Cantz, Holly- 
wood, Cal., to handle its adver- 
tising. Trade publications will be 
used and a direct mail campaign 
is being planned. 


Appoints Walsh Agency 


Walsh Advertising Co., Toronto, 
has been appointed by Canadian 
Jewelers’ Institute to direct an 
institutional campaign, using 70- 
line copy in 31 dailies beginning 
in early September. 


A TOTAL OF 


NEW YORK 

LOS ANGELES 
CHICAGO 
ATLANTA 
DETROIT 

SAN FRANCISCO 
PHILADELPHIA 
BOSTON 
SYRACUSE 


NATIONAL NEWSPAPER 
REPRESENTATIVES 


YEARS 


of selling experience of the 
national markets. An average 
of 14% years per man. Every 
man is thoroughly versed in 
selling. Men to whom selling 
is a profession and not just a 


current occupation. 
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Weekly Papers 
Could Be Major 
Medium for Ads 


But Advertisers, Agency 
Men Skip Weeklies; Ask 
More Data, Cooperation 


Cuicaco, Aug. 22—The 9,000 
weekly newspapers, with a total 
circulation of approximately 15,- 
000,000, have three outstanding ad- 
vantages as advertising media: 

1. Readership of small town 
weekly newspapers is unusually 
high. 

2. Weekly newspaper publishers 
wield great influence in their com- 
munities and especially among the 
readers of their papers. 

3. Publishers of weekly newspa- 
pers are very influential among lo- 
cal retailers. In most small towns, 
the newspaper publisher knows 
most if not all of the retailers 
intimately. 


s Despite these advantages, how- 
ever, weekly newspapers carry a 
very small proportion of national 
advertising. Comparatively few na- 
tional advertisers use weekly pa- 
pers. 

When asked why they don’t use 
weeklies or in speeches on the sub- 
ject, agency men and advertising 
executives give reasons which usu- 
ally fall in one of the following 
groups: 

1. The majority of weekly pa- 
per publishers are unreliable in 
their ordinary business practices. 
Bills are late. Tear sheets are late 
or never arrive, etc. 

2. Weekly publishers exhibit 
little understanding of the distri- 
bution process and the sales and 
promotion problems of national 
advertisers. 

3. Only a relatively small group 
will extend cooperation and mer- 
chandising assistance to national 
advertisers, and will exploit their 
great influence among local retail- 


ers. They seldom refuse merchan- 
dising aid, but frequently don’t 
know how to go about furnishing 
it. 


a 4. In the entire weekly field, 
there is very little usable market 
data or information on the areas 
served. 

5. An advertiser who wishes to 
calculate his depth of penetration 
can secure circulation data—by 
county—of daily newspapers from 
the Bureau of Advertising. Week- 
lies offer no comparable coverage 
information (though many are con- 
fined to county limits). 

6. Weekly publishers do not of- 
fer prospective advertisers ade- 
quate information on buying hab- 
its or buying attitudes of the peo- 
ple in the communities the papers 
serve. 

7. Milline rates are too high. 
(This appears to be offset by high 
readership. As a result, impres- 
sions per dollar may be competi- 
tive with dailies. Unfortunately, 
however, this argument has never 
been documented.) 


a Comparatively few weekly 
newspaper readership studies have 
been completed. But readership in 
all of them has been larger than 
might be expected. The following 
are typical: 

In November of 1943, Research 
Co. of America did a study on the 
Advocate-Hamiltonian, Hamilton, 
Mo. The 14 national ads in the is- 
sue averaged 14.7” in size and 
had an average readership of 31% 
of men and 37% of women, or 
34% of all readers. 

In June, 1946, A. W. Lehman, 
managing director of Advertising 
Research Foundation, New York, 
revealed that a study of the Han- 
cock County Journal, Carthage, III. 
(selected as a “typical” weekly 
newspaper), showed that the aver- 
age readership per page was 89% 
for men and 93% for women. The 
highest page score for men and 
women alike was 99%. He added 
that tests had been developed 
which estimate the number of 
readers per dollar invested. 


a In June, 1948, the ARF dis- 


closed results of a study of the 
March 18 issue of the Tribune, 
Elkin, N. C. Of the persons inter- 
viewed, 87% had read the issue. 
The average readership score for 
all pages was 79%, and for men it 
was 61%. A 580-line automotive 
ad on the first page of the third 
section scored 29% with men and 
17% with women. An 840-line 
power company ad pulled 34% of 
the women readers and headed the 
feminine list. The issue contained 
20 pages. 

A report on one of the most 
recent weekly readership studies 
was published in June of this year 
in The American Press (AA, June 
26). The survey was made of the 
Journal, Lawrence, Ind., by the 
community journalism class of the 
department of journalism, Butler 
University. 


s Results indicated that the most 
valuable place for a display ad in 
a weekly newspaper is on the clas- 
sified page. Traffic through the 
eight-page paper was as {ollows: 
97% read something on the first 
page; 78% on the second; 70% on 
the third; 88% on the fourth (the 
page with the classified ads) ; 88% 
on the fifth (facing the classified) ; 
75% on the sixth; 85% on the 
seventh, and 75% on the back 
page. 

Though there were few national 
ads in the paper, all of them re- 
ceived comparatively high reader- 
ship. A 60” Chevrolet ad was read 
by 31% of the men and 31% of 
the women. A 12” Celotex ad was 
read by 32% of the men and 23% 
of the women. Best read ad in the 
issue, incidentally, was a 5” local 
dry cleaner’s insertion on the clas- 
sified page. It was read by 50% 
of the men and 59% of the women. 


ws In 1946, members of the Weekly 
Newspaper Bureau of the National 
Editorial Assn. met in Estes Park, 
Colo. A major purpose of the 
meeting was to consider the pos- 
sibility of doing something about 
the dearth of information on week- 
ly newspaper readers. 

Archibald M. Crossley, president 
of Crossley Inc., presented results 
of some research in the weekly 


field and also reminded the pub- 
lishers that national advertisers 
want facts. Even the weekly pub- 
lishers themselves, he said, know 
far too little about their circula- 
tion and readers, and many can- 
not answer “even fundamental 
questions.” 

Advertisers, he continued, would 
like to have a definition of the 
weekly market, how efficiently it 
is covered, how important it is, 
how the people in it differ from 
city people, what they buy, where 
they buy, what they are financially 
able to buy, what is involved in 
selling the market, how the dis- 
tribution situation must be han- 
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dled, and whether details of dis- 
tribution would cost more than the 
market justifies. Material with 
which to answer such questions is 
meager, he declared. 

“Without anything more than 
the wildest estimates to work 
with,” Mr. Crossley said, “it would 
seem that weekly papers might 
be able to show relatively a very 
intensive and extensive coverage 
of their field.” 


# On a number of occasions, 
agency executives have outlined 
the course of action which weekly 
newspaper publishers must take 


if they wish to exploit the latent 


230,350 tons. 
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v 
Check the Facts: 


EMPLOYMENT: 
1950 figure is running over 


PRODUCTION: 
i» Bt figure of 60,850, 


The PRESS-TELEGRAM, 
Long Beach, ad schedules MUST include the... 


= Dress-Telegram Le 


LOOK AGAIN 
at LONG BEACH 


CALIFORNIA 


One of America’s 
fastest growing 
Major Markets 


Census figures show that in 1940 I ae 


lation was 164,271 and in 1950 it jumped to 243,9: 
increase of 48°/s. 


't Employment in 1940 totaled 59, pe. The 
,000, a rise of 60.5 


Between 1930 and 1940 mn totaled 


BUILDING PERMITS: 

13,441. Fromm 1940 to 1950 permits totaled 164,869, an amaz- 
ing increase of 1126°/.. 

SHIPPING: January and February 1950, the Port of 
Beach led the entire Pacific Coast in total exports wit 


i: In 1949 oil production reached the h 
095 barrels., 18.3°% of the State's aie” 


Here is proof that Long Beach is truly one of the richest and fastest growing 


. Covering this- po oad to buy-market is ONE newspaper. 


read by 68 of the newspaper readers. To sell 


IN SALT LAKE CITY THERE’S ONLY ONE WAY YOU CAN DO THE JOB 


ZEVERYTHING AN ADVERTISER NEEDS! 


a Pa a eee ee 


mln more than £ 9. out of 10 
Salt Lake City and County Homes! 


in Salt Lake Cty... 
there's ONLY ONE WAY 


you can lo the job... 


Represented Nationally by O'Mara & Ormsbee, Inc. 
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and Metropolitan Sunday Newspapers, inc. 


SALT LAKE CITY THERE’S ONLY ONE WAY YOU CAN DO THE JOB 
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THE SALT LAKE TRIBUNE-TELEGRAM 
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THE SALT LAKE TRIBUNE-TELEGRAM 
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advantages of weekly papers. 

Typical of the agency sugges- 
tions are those made by Thomas 
D’Arcy Brophy, board chairman of 
Kenyon & Eckhardt, at the annual 
conference of Greater Weeklies in 
May, 1948. 

Mr. Brophy predicted that week- 
lies eventually will achieve the 
status of a great national adver- 
tising medium, because of their 
peculiar advantages. But he add- 


ed that they need stricter censor- 
ship of advertising, a wider mem- 
bership in the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations and attention to mil- 
line differences. 


ws Among the disadvantages of 
the medium he listed was the fact 
that the combined weekly milline 
rate was $22.60, as compared with 
the combined daily milline rate 
of $2.75. Mr. Brophy said that an 


as for Over 55 


REYWOLDS-FITZGERALD, INC. 
Notional Representatives 


NOW... 


In Schenectady, It's The Gazette 


_.. the Leader 


° IN CIRCULATION 
e IN ADVERTISING 
° IN NEWS 


SCHENECTADY GAZETTE 


has maintained leadership in the Schenectady 
area by keeping pace with progress. 


Years, 


THE CINCINNATI POST ANNOUNCES... 


NEW COLOR = 
= EQUIPMENT 


THREE NEW HOE COLOR UNITS WILL BE IN 
OPERATION ABOUT SEPTEMBER 15 


PROVIDES THESE ADVANTAGES: 
@ BETTER REGISTRATION 
@ GREATER FLEXIBILITY IN MAKE-UP 
@ UP TO 4 COLORS IN ONE AD 
@ INCREASES NUMBER OF COLOR ADS 


PER ISSUE 


. -- all of which means better service to Post 
advertisers and a finer product for Post readers. 


Post 
. ©. P. Color Linage. 


incinnati Post 


Represented by the General Advertising Department of Scripps Howord Newspapers 


Sid WA amete of prgem be tha ©. & in 1900 


advertiser could buy 50,000,000 
daily newspaper circulation for 
$157 per line, as compared with 
13,000,000 circulation for $300 per 
line in weeklies. 

He suggested that the proper 
role for the weekly press is that 
of a sort of local news magazine, 
similar in some respects to Time 
and Newsweek on the national 
level. 


es At the same meeting, Charles 
Robbins of Esso Standard Oil Co. 
—an important user of weeklies— 
offered some down-to-earth ad- 
vice. He explained the Esso news- 
paper selection process. Papers, he 
said, are weighted against Esso 
distribution; the milline rate is 
checked; ABC circulation state- 
ments or post office statements are 
examined next and, finally, copies 
of the papers are read to deter- 
mine the amount of local news 
carried. 

But Mr. Robbins also had some 
criticisms. He deplored the tend- 
ency toward “bunching” of ads; 
suggested more local dealer calls 
and exertion of a little effort to 
get tie-in ads. 

He also asked for a check of 
followup details, making certain 
that plates, mats or electros are 
ready when due to run, and urged 
that the publishers be exacting 
about good printing, since con- 
siderable care goes into an adver- 
tisement’s preparation. 


a A. C. DePierro, media director 
of Geyer, Newell & Ganger, told 
the spring meeting of the Greater 
Weeklies group two months ago 
that unity of promotion will help 
them solve their problem. 

“Weekly newspapers, a market 
representing 42% of our people 
with circulation one-fourth that of 
daily newspapers,” he said, “are 
getting less than 24% of the na- 
tional advertising enjoyed by daily 
newspapers.” 

He said that weekly publishers 
face a problem similar to that of 
the outdoor poster plants some 
years ago. “Individually,” Mr. De- 
Pierro asserted, “they could do lit- 
tle to promote their medium. Col- 
lectively, they have achieved sin- 
gleness of purpose in promotional 
impact which has produced re- 
markable results.” 

The promotion, he said, should 
be based on two general ideas— 
“the importance of the market, and 


the economy of the medium on a 
result basis, not a milline basis.” 


s Arthur Porter, media depart- 
ment manager, Leo Burnett Co., 
Chicago, told the fall meeting of 
the National Editorial Assn. in 
Chicago last November that, if ad- 
vertisers wish to expand their mar- 
kets, they will have to promote 
their products more actively in the 
small towns where weeklies are 
located. 

But he warned that if weekly 
newspapers hope to interest more 
advertisers and agencies in using 
the medium, they will have to pro- 
vide more information about them- 
selves; do a great deal more mer- 
chandising of national advertising, 
and cooperate to the greatest pos- 
sible extent with their representa- 
tives. 

There is general agreement that 
weekly newspapers have the po- 
tential for becoming an important 
medium because of their high 
readership, great influence among 
readers, and their publishers’ in- 
fluence among local retailers. 

If the weekly press achieves the 
status of a major national ad me- 
dium, the work will be done either 
by existing organizations or new 
groups. 


mw At present, the 9,000 weekly 
newspapers have a national trade 
association (National Editorial 
Assn.), a group of state trade as- 
sociations, and two major adver- 
tising representatives. 

The representatives are News- 
paper Advertising Service, which 
is controlled by NEA (Don Eck is 
general manager of both NEA and 
NAS), and the American Press 
Assn. 

In addition, there is one promo- 
tion organization, Weekly Newspa- 
per Bureau, which also is an affil- 
iate of the NEA. 

Almost all weeklies are repre- 
sented by Newspaper Advertising 
Service or American Press Assn. 
The few exceptions are represent- 
ed primarily by daily newspaper 
representatives. 

To date, the little research and 
market data work that has been 
done has taken two directions: 

1. Studies, mostly of the reader- 
ship type, which attempt to com- 
pare weeklies with other media. 

2. Studies designed to determine 
the value of weekly papers as com- 
pared with each other. 
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Typical of the second type is a 
series of reports produced by Com- 
munity Research Bureau, Metu- 
chen, N. J., in cooperation with 
American Weekly Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Council and with supple- 
mentary advice and counsel from 
the Markets & Media Research Ad- 
visory Board, headed by T. Nor- 
man Tveter, vice-president and di- 
rector of media, Erwin, Wasey & 
Co. 

The bureau has set up ratings 
designated AAA, AA, A, B and C, 
and given papers in a number of 
eastern and midwestern states 
over-all ratings in one of the 
brackets. 

A four-point formula was used, 
The formula appraised reader in- 
terest, as determined by local news 
and advertising content; the eval- 
uated circulation, based on Audit 
Bureau of Circulations reports or 
sworn post office statements check- 
ed with the Post Office Depart- 
ment; the national advertising rate, 
interpreted in cost per inch per 
1,000 of evaluated circulation, and 
the productive advertising rate. 

The productive advertising rate 
is defined as a market index fig- 
ure which interprets the rate in 
terms of money reached, or the 
cost of 1” of advertising to reach 
$1,000,000 in spendable income by 
the families actually covered. 


BG Corp. Names Buchanan 

BG Corp., New York, maker of 
aviation spark plugs and other 
aviation equipment, has named 
Buchanan & Co., New York, to 
handle its advertising. Trade pub- 
lications will be used. 


Street & Smith Names Youry 

Street & Smith Publications, 
New York, has appointed William 
H. Youry II, formerly with Sim- 
mons-Boardman Co., as assistant 
subscription manager of its pub- 
lications. 


Haloid Promotes Donovan 

James R. Donovan has been ap- 
pointed in charge of the new 
Cleveland office of Haloid Co., 
Rochester, N. Y., manufacturer of 
photographic products. He joined 
the company in 1946 as sales 
analyst. 


Joins Cecil & Presbrey 


William C. Patterson has been 
named assistant TV director of 
Cecil & Presbrey, New York. He 
was formerly with CBS-TV as a 
program manager and director. 


ror ACTIVE cncenanans 
Robert K Chondler, Monoger, Genero! Advertising 
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Gary Works 
Output Rate\\v. 
To Hit 107%\\° 


The rate of ingo 
Jobs in Steel at High 


For Nearly a Your 
loyment in the iron an 
an Industry in April averaged 
621,100, the highest since 206, 
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The largest steel mills in the world are in Gary. 
largest steel producing center in the nation. 


Gary is the third 


In September the new $7,000,000 plant of THE BUDD COM. 


PANY 


begins operations, 


with employment 


eventually expected to reach 5,000. 


schedule 


Wages are steady and buying power is high, and the 
sure way to sell this market is to include on your 


-\THE GARY POST-TRIBUNE 


Gary’s only newspaper 


It reaches more than 95% of the families in the city 
zone, and an average of more than 80% of all fami- 
lies in the entire Gary Trading area. 


Mere than double the effective family coverage 


NATIONAL 


of all Chicago dailies combined in this market. 


REPRESENTATIVES 


Burke, Kuipers & Mahoney 
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Of special interest to 
MANAGEMENT EXECUTIVES 


Of special interest to 
SALES AND ADVERTISING MANAGERS ...and AGENCY EXECUTIVES 


The growth of every company is the 
result of getting and keeping satisfied 
customers. They are responsible for the 
growth of your company. 


+ 


Over the last seventeen years, the steady 
reader-growth of U. Ss. NEWS & WORLD 
REPORT, compared with all other news 
and business magazines, resulted from 
just one thing—FROM THE CONSTANTLY 
INCREASING NUMBER OF IMPORTANT 
PEOPLE WHO HAVE SAID, in sq many 
words,““WE ARE SATISFIED CUSTOMERS.” 


+ 


Many executives, like yourself, respon- 
sible for authorizing advertising budg- 
ets, have called on their agencies for 
detailed reports on why the accompa- 
nying graphs show such an unbroken 
record of growth in all directions— 
unique in the field of publishing. 


+ 


It is always worth-while to get the facts 
—and the facts behind the facts. Perhaps 
the reasons for our growth are compar- 
able to the reasons that are back of the 
growth of your own company. 

It’s very likely. 


+ 


The magazine that’s built by 
**Satisfied customers” 


The value of a magazine (as an advertising medium) is in direct proportion to the hold it 
has on its subscribers who make up its market. For some seventeen years the highly impor- 
tant news content of U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT has attracted well-to-do and intelligent 
people—more and more of them year after year. 


* 


Read today by more than 1,000,000 adult men and women, with incomes more than three 
times the national average. U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT is a member of the family in 


350,000 homes 


where it is read, from cover-to-cover, 52 times a year. 


* 


Every sales and advertising executive should have, in his mind for ready reference, a picture 
of these four graphs which show the fulfillment of a definite need...a need for a news con- 
tent uniformly important, uniformly authentic, uniformly readable. 
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These graphs blue-print a circulation growth among the so-called “management magazines” 
and the general weekly “news magazines.” 


* 


There is no substitute for authentic and original news content; no substitute for circulation 
voluntarily acquired; no economicai means of covering this market of 350,000 subscribers 
other than U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT—BECAUSE 


no other news magazine 
no other management magazine 
—and no combination of any of them— 
covers the same people who subscribe to 


AMERICA'S 


Class~> 
NEWS MAGAZINE 


US. News s& World Report : 


WASHINGTON. 


* USEFUL NEWS FOR IMPORTANT PEOPLE * 


Read for a purpose—by more than a million intelligent men and women in 350,000 homes 
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Seagram Ad Chief 
Sees Need for 
Better Research 


New York, Aug. 24—George E. 
Mosley, vice-president and direc- 
tor of advertising of Seagram-Dis- 
tillers Corp., considers newspa- 
pers as the primary advertising 
medium for his company, but he 
believes that in many cases, news- 
paper selling might be improved 
if a “newspaper would throw it- 
self at a manufacturer’s mercy.” 

“We have always considered and 
will continue to consider newspa- 
pers as the primary medium for 
the advertising of our products,” 
Mr. Mosley told ADVERTISING AGE. 
“We consider them shock troops 
which, because of the flexibility 
offered to us by their use, can 
be backed up market-wise by con- 
sistent pressure in the other me- 
dia available to us. 

“We have been through the buy- 
ers’-sellers’ market angle until 
it is pulled to death, but we con- 
sider our business, regardless of 
outside conditions, always in terms 
of a ‘buyers’ market. We found 


that out even during the most 
drastic allocation period of the 
war. 

“Most important to us, too, is 
the fact that newspapers seem to 
reach all of the segments of our 
market because unlike a lot of 
other products, we do not have 
the ability to segregate and break 
down our market into special 
groups. We must have, of necessity, 
blanket coverage; knowing, of 
course, that there is some waste 
involved in terms of the total job 
to be done.” 


w On the subject of improving 
newspaper selling, Mr. Mosley 
said he hesitated to be too specific 
“because there are too many fine 
salesmen in the newspaper end of 
the business—the good ones are 
good and the bad ones are bad.” 

He did emphasize, however, that 
“what the bad ones fail to do is to 
present their paper in terms of the 
product the manufacturer is try- 
ing to sell and they fail to make 
clear to the advertiser the meaning 
of their own research in terms of 
his particular sales problem. This, 
to me, is the glaring weakness 
which I believe could be improved, 
if newspapers wanted to improve 
it. 

“Then,” he added, “there is the 
other extreme, where they attempt 


DIRECT CONTACT 
WITH THE 
M.D. MARKET 


YOUR ADVERTISEMENT goes straight to the doc- 
tor's desk when you route it the State Journal way, 
and its reception is both cordial and consistent. For 
sales messages accompanied by local medical news 
and advertising acceptable to the A. M. A. Councils 
gain easy access to the doctor's attention. 


Maybe you sell drugs or equipment for his pro- 


fessional use. . 


. Maybe you sell tires, T. V. sets or 


other commodities for his personal use — whatever 
your product, the doctor is a Class A consumer with 


the price in his pocket. 


Reach him the direct way, via State Journal ad- 
vertising. Buy it the economical way, on one of our 
29 Convenient Space Budgets. They're ready for 


mailing now. Just write Budgets," 


and address 


STATE JOURNAL ADVERTISING BUREAU 
OF THE AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 
535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10, Illinois 
34 STATE JOURNALS COVERING 42 STATES 


to ‘confuse the advertiser with 
facts,’ and the whole ball of re- 
search falls apart, in view of the 
specific marketing information the 
advertiser has at his fingertips. 
“In other words, the solicitation 
is built on research too often self- 
ish and invalid and is easily recog- 
nized as such by a manufacturer 
who is alert to his everyday mar- 
keting problems. Often I feel that 
a newspaper would be smarter to 
throw itself at a manufacturer’s 
mercy and prepare with the man- 
ufacturer a joint research which 
would be of value to both.” 


Aircoach Group 
Sets Up System to 


Criticize Ad Claims 


New York, Aug. 23—The Air- 
coach Transport Assn., formed last 
June by four non-scheduled air 
earrier associations, has estab- 
lished a system for reviewing and 
criticizing members’ ads before 
publication. 

Membership of the group now 
totals 28 independent non-sched- 
uled airlines, which, according to 
D. R. North, public relations direc- 
tor of the association, comprises 
98% of all non-scheduled common 
carriers. 

Two proofs of each ad to be 
run by a group member are sub- 
mitted to the association for re- 
view. One is placed on file, while 
the other is reviewed and returned 
to the member with suggestions 
for revisions. 

Typical criticisms include: 
Eliminate wording in ads which 
tends to indicate that limousine 
service is free; don’t show a pic- 
ture of a four-engine plane next 
to a fare that applies to a two- 
engine plane; use “plus tax” or 
“all fares plus federal taxes” in 
readable type; don’t mention 
Douglas DC-4’s unless they are 
used with sufficient frequency. 


ms Members are asked to submit 
another proof embodying the re- 
quested corrections, Starting about 
Sept. 1, all advertising which 
meets with the association’s ap- 
proval~will be awarded a “seal 
of approval.” The seal shows a 
modernistic transpoxt-type plane 
and carries the association’s name. 

The seal, Mr. North told AA, 
“will carry with its publication the 
unwritten guarantee that the ad 
in which it is incorporated makes 
no promises which are not com- 
pletely fulfilled, and is not mis- 
leading in any form.” 


Chamberlain Takes MBS News 


Chamberlain Sales Corp., Des 
Moines, through Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, will carry a 
five-minute weekly newscast with 
Cecil Brown over MBS starting 
Sept. 16. 


Massey Joins Wil Roberts 

Edward M. Massey, former free- 
lance advertising copywriter and 
publicity director of Geare-Mar- 
ston Inc., Philadelphia, has joined 
Wil Roberts Advertising, Phila- 
delphia. 
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Ad Linage in Canadian Newspapers 
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the 12 months of 1949 was 
Type 19 
National 64,587,036 
Classified 38,734,234 
Local 861, 
TOTAL 250,162,338 
daily newspapers was 
Type Six Months '39 
National 34,619, 
Classified 19,818,148 
Local 72,918,905 
TOTAL 127,356,401 
Linage comparison in Canadian 
with the first six months of '50 shows 
Type Six Months '49 
National 63,988,964 
Classified 50,257,905 
Local 136,650, 
TOTAL 250,897,474 


1949 % Gain 
125,155, 93.8 
100,680,713 159.1 
283,056, 92.1 
507,892,262 103.0 


Six Months '50 % Gain 
68,582,641 98.1 
51,828,261 162.0 

138,490,878 89.9 
253,436,453 98.9 


Six Months '50 % Gain 
68,582,641 7.17 
51,828,261 3.12 

138,490,878 1.32 
253,436,453 0.996 


Canadian Papers’ 
Linage, Copies 
at Record Level 


TorONTO, Aug. 24—Circulation 
of daily newspapers in Canada 
has reached an all-time peak of 
3,434,451. This represents a gain 
of 55.1% for the first six months 
of 1950 over the same period of 
1939, according to statistics tom- 
piled by the Canadian Daily News- 
papers Association, which repre- 
sents virtually all of the major 
dailies in the dominion. 

In line with this circulation gain, 
newspapers in Canada are getting 
an ever-increasing share of the ad- 
vertising dollar. In 1946, Canadian 
newspapers received 43.3% of the 
advertising dollar spent in pub- 
lications. During the first six 
months of this year the percentage 
had jumped to 50.4%, figures com- 
piled by the association show. 


m There are three basic reasons 
for these gains, according to J. B. 
Stark of the CDNA. More intensive 
circulation promotion, increased 
market research, and plant mod- 
ernization to increase efficiency 
and cut costs have all been con- 
tributory factors, he says. 

In addition the association has 
done more advertising to em- 
phasize, among other things, that 
“daily newspapers have 3,434,451 
circulation against 2,172,474 for 
the top 12 Canadian magazines”; 
that “daily newspapers offer full 
national coverage, yet permit ad- 
vertising to be localized to fit dif- 
ferent types of markets”; that 
daily newspapers in Canada “en- 
able a manufacturer to support 
every dealer in every market” (e.g., 
one automobile accessory manu- 
facturer has 35,000 dealers in 1,200 
markets in the United States; he 
has 1,200 dealers in 65 markets in 
Canada). 


a “In Canada,” Mr. Stark told AA, 
“daily newspapers have always 
led and are continuing to increase 
their lead over other media in their 
share of the national advertising 
dollar, and Canadian daily news- 


paper figures do not include ad- 
vertising in weekend or Sunday 
editions. 

“In 1949, Canadian daily news- 
papers carried more national ad- 
vertising than other Canadian pub- 
lications combined, and they car- 
ried more than radio and maga- 
zines combined,” Mr. Stark de- 
clared. 

“In 1946,” he added, “Canadian 
daily newspapers received 43.3% 
of the publication dollar; in 1947 
they received 44.3%; in 1948 the 
percentage had risen to 46.6%; in 
1949 the total was 50.1%; and for 
the first six months of 1950 the 
percentage figure stands at 50.4%.” 

Before 1939 few statistics were 
compiled by the association. Since 
then, however, statistical research 
has been an important part of the 
organization’s activities. 


m Speaking on current trends, Mr. 
Stark said that probably the most 
important development in Canada 
since the war has been the wide- 
spread modernization of Canadian 
newspaper plants which is bring- 
ing about greater publishing ef- 
ficiencies. New presses, composing 
room equipment and mailing room 
machinery are being installed in 
most of the major newspaper 
plants. 

Curiously, however, there has 
been little attempt on the part of 
the Canadian dailies to use color. 
While this may change, Mr. Stark 
was not of the opinion that any ex- 
tensive use of color is likely in 
the near future. 

Officers of the Canadian Daily 
Newspapers Association, which 
comprises 88 member publications, 
are: president, Roy H. Thomson, 
Thomson Dailies, Toronto; vice- 
presidents, E.C. Whitehead, Daily 
Sun, Brandon, Man., and Allan 
Holmes, Evening Reporter, Galt, 
Ont.; and treasurer, W. J. J. But- 
ler, Globe and Mail, Toronto. Ivan 
H. MacDonald is general manager. 


Impro Opens New TV Unit 


Impro Inc., Culver City, Cal., in- 
dependent motion picture produc- 
ers releasing organization, has in- 
augurated a special department to 
handle TV commercials. Ted By- 
ron, former script and production 
supervisor in the motion picture 
and TV gery of N. W. Ayer 
& Son, will head the new depart- 
ment. 
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Daily Pitisburgh 
Ads Make Sales 
for U. S. Rubber 


Continuity Venture 
Paying Off, Records 
of Test Indicate 


New York, Aug. 25—U. S. Rub- 
ber’s year-long, six-times-a-week 
newspaper advertising experiment 
—now in its fourth month in the 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette—is mak- 
ing rapid strides toward gaining 
public acceptance for the com- 
pany’s entire line of products. 

“Just recently,” said C. J. Dur- 
pan, assistant advertising manager, 
“we got a phone call from one 
Pittsburgh resident who wanted to 
buy something which had not 
been advertised. He told us: ‘I’ve 
been watching your ads and I got 
the impression that if it’s made 
of rubber you people have it.’” 

Some other results of the ex- 
periment, which tells Pittsburgh- 
ers “where to buy it,” were 
summed up by Mr. Durban as 
follows: 


s 1. Ads are pulling customers as 
long as three weeks after their ap- 
pearance. 

2. “Bad” ads pull about as well 
as “good” ads. ° 

3. Merchandise is moving across 
the counters—and dealers are in- 
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EXPERIMENT—One ad in the U. S. Rub- 
ber Co.'s year-long, 6-times-a-week 
newspaper ad experiment in Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette. All company products ap- 
pear under “Spotlight for Today” cap- 
tion. Readers phone number given at 
bottom to get address of retail outlet 
nearest their homes. 


creasing the size of their orders. 
Some smaller shoe retailers in 
Pittsburgh, for instance, are sub- 
mitting re-orders that are double 
what they were last year at this 
time. 

4. Pittsburgh has come up to 
third place in sales of U. S. tires 
since the experiment started. Pre- 
viously, it was sixth or seventh. 


a 5. More garden hose has been 
put into the city this year than in 
any two previous years. 

6. Revisions in sales thinking 
have been forced by the test, 
which has underscored the neces- 
sity for closer territorial anal- 
ysis in some divisions of U. S. Rub- 
ber as well as the importance of 
having merchandise available at 
the place where advertising ap- 
pears. “You can’t run an ad and 
plan to have the product on hand 
the following week,” he says. 

Mr. Durban emphasized the im- 
portance of the continuity of the 
Campaign in connection with the 
ability of a given ad to pull tele- 
Phone inquiries three weeks after 


PHONE CREW-—Pittsburgh Post-Gazette readers wanting to buy U. S. Rubber prod- 
ucts talk to these operators at Alleghany 1-1950. Special crew also handles mail 
requests for location of retailers handling company products. 


have an ad in the paper every 
day,” he explained, “reminds a 
person of the particular ad he saw 
two or three weeks earlier.” 

He also stressed continuity as a 


factor in the ability of “bad” ads 
to attract about as many responses 
as a “good” ad. “Once you’ve be- 
gun to register with the public on 
a continuous daily basis, people 


are not so inclined to criticize an 
individual ad,” he explains. 

Paralleling the experiment’s aim 
to gain public approval of all the 
company’s products, Mr. Durban 
said, is the object of getting across 
the idea that U. S. Rubber is not 
an impersonal, foreign corporation, 
but that the company is “part of 
the town” and is vitally interested 
in Pittsburgh and its residents. 

To help this integration, Mr. 
Durban said he suggested that, 
since Pittsburgh is an industrial 
city, U. S. Rubber should do sev- 
eral industrial ads. As a result it 
is now advertising conveyor belts 
for coal mines, grinding wheels 
for steel mills and wire and cable 
for these and other industries—in 
addition to its ads for consumer 
goods. 


@ The U. S. Rubber experiment 
uses 100 to 600 lines a day on Page 
2 of the Post-Gazette to advertise 
one product. Each ad is headed 
“Spotlight for Today” and advises 
readers to call Alleghany 1-1950 


to find out which stores carry the 
advertised product. The ads are 
b&w, though it is planned to use 
an added color in a 1,000-line rain- 
wear ad late in September. 

Depending on the success of the 
Pittsburgh venture, U. S. Rubber 
may gradually expand the pro- 
gram to all 40 cities in ,which the 
company has branch offices and 
eventually to other cities. 

So far, according to Mr. Dur- 
ban, “continuity is doing the job 
for us.” 


Elected to Four A's 


Associated Advertising Agency 
Inc., Wichita, Kan., has been elect- 
ed to membership in the American 
Assn. of Advertising Agencies. 


JOHN L. ROGERS 


Copy Service 


Well known, former N. Y. copy chief offers top 
thinking end performance on free lance basis to 
N. Y. and eut-of-town agencies and advertisers. 
Write er phene for free monthly bulletin giving 
details, rates, letters from satisfied clients, te: 
JOHN L. ROGERS, 26 GRAMERCY PARK, 
NEW YORK 3, N. Y. (Phone GRamercy 5-6263.) 
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@ DAY-GLO’s five colors are daylight 


fluorescent—visible up to four times as far as the 
brightest of ordinary colors—TERRIFIC at normal 
reading distances. DAY-GLO makes your message 
glow brighter than any lighted sign from dawn 
to dusk—is unequalled for 24-sheet posters, street 
car cards, signs, point-of-sale purchase displays and 
other temporary, changeable advertisements. 


“The Brightest Colors In The World” 


For more effective use of your advertising dollar, 


mail this coupon TODAY to Lawter or Switzer. 
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Without charge or obligation, please send 
me full particulars about DAY-GLO, to- 


gether with a color card. 


Your Name 


Company Name 


Street Address 


City & State 
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Tail Wags Dog 
As Mystik Tape 


Sales Increase 


Formula for Expanding 
on a Market-by-Market 
Basis Pays Dividends 


By Bruce BRADWAY 

Cuicaco, Aug. 23—It took two 
years, from 1946 to 1948, for Mys- 
tik Adhesive Products to develop 
a formula for introducing its prod- 
uct market by market. 

Since 1948, when it adopted an 
18-point plan, the company has 
successfully entered more than 
half of the 608 major and secon- 
dary markets which it set as its 
distribution goal. And it has also 
worked out an impressive follow- 
up program to guarantee repeat 
sales of Mystik pressure sensitive 
tape. 

In the same two years, from 1948 
to the present, sales have increased 
about 700% to 800%, and the con- 
sumer tape division tail shows 
signs of beginning to wag the 
parent company dog. 


ws The 18-point formula, which 
was varried in the July 28, 1948, 
issue of ADVERTISING AGE, con- 
sists of the following steps: 

1. Write letters to jobbers. 

2. Meet with local newspaper 
advertising staffs to plan tie-in 
merchandising programs. 

3. Hold a sales meeting for all 
interested persons in the territory 
to be opened. 

4. Call on jobbers’ sales man- 
agers to make arrangements for a 
sales training program presenta- 
tion for the jobbers’ salesmen. 

5. Make training calls on local 
retailers with the jobber’s sales 
staff, to impress on them the im- 
portance of giving a sample roll 
of tape to every store clerk for his 
personal use. 

6. Hold a final sales meeting 
with the distributor’s and jobbers’ 
sales personnel. 

7. Start the intensive program of 
retail sales calls. 

8. The first merchandising mail- 
ing is sent to retailers by the local 
newspaper. 


a 9. The manufacturer makes ar- 
rangements for complete coverage 
of variety stores in the market. 

10. A promotional letter is sent 
to potential dealers by the jobbers. 

11. The distributor and his job- 
bers begin a drive to sell dealers 
on the importance of window dis- 
plays. 

12. Preprints of the first newspa- 
per ad are sent to dealers. 

13. The announcement ad ap- 
pears in the local papers. 

14. Manufacturer’s agents fol- 
low up with sales training infor- 
mation. 

15. Smaller space consumer ads 
are run in local papers. 

16. The large announcement ad 
is repeated. 

17. Follow-up ads continue to 
run through the last week of the 
local campaign, which continues 
for eight to 16 weeks, depending 
on the size of the market area. 

18. The manufacturer encour- 
ages his local distributor and the 
distributor’s jobbers to open small- 
er satellite markets independently, 
using the same technique, while 
the company proceeds with an- 
other major market. 


ws In July of 1948, the formula had 
been tested and proved in Cin- 
cinnati and Detroit. Since that 
time, it has been extended to 


other cities, including Baltimore, 
Cleveland, New York, Philadel- 
phia, Boston, Rochester, St. Louis, 
Louisville and Chicago. By fall, 
Mystik tape will have opened Los 


Sere / 


HOUSEHOLD REPAIRS MADE EASY BY 
.NEW SELF-S 
{wed _ 


FALL FOLLOW-UP—In the follow-up cam- 

paign, used in each Mystik market last 

fall, editorial type ads were used to sup- 

port an intensive reorder drive among 
dealers. 


Angeles and San Francisco. The 
distributors, incidentally, have en- 
tered most of the smaller cities 
surrounding those major markets. 

Cities on the list for “invasion” 
in the near future include Kansas 
City, Minneapolis, Pittsburgh and 
Indianapolis. 

The 18-point plan has not been 
changed in any way in the past 
two years. However, the company 
has developed a twice-a-year, fol- 
low-up program to keep dealers 
and consumers in those markets 
sold on the advantages of Mystik 


tape. 


es As James C. Gallagher, sales 
manager of Mystik consumer tape 
candidly admits, the market-by- 
market plan was the result of a 
trial and error process—and there 
were quite a few errors. 

Mystik tape originally was sold 
through factory representatives, 
but the organization proved much 
too unwieldy and hence the deci- 
sion to appoint distributors who, 
in turn, name jobbers to sell the 
product to specialized outlets, such 
as drug, hardware and stationery 
stores. 

In 1946, the company launched a 
national advertising campaign to 
launch the consumer product, but 
was forced to discontinue the drive 
later that year ‘because it was em- 
barrassingly successful, and re- 
sulted in a consumer demand that 
the distribution setup was unable 
to handle at that time. 


ws Having learned what happens 
when advertising creates a demand 
which the distribution system can’t 
satisfy, the company worked out 
plans for entering markets one at 
a time and building consumer de- 
mand slowly but thoroughly. 

Mystik Adhesive Products is a 
relatively new branch of the 48- 
year-old Chicago Show Printing 
Co. In about 1902, Chicago Show 
Printing signed a contract to do 
poster printing for the Barnum & 
Bailey circus—and still handles 
the account. 

As the years went by, the Lean- 
der brothers, who own the com- 
pany, decided that while the bus- 
iness of printing posters for cir- 
cuses and carnivals was satisfac- 
tory, the company ought to de- 
velop other specialties. 


«= The major specialty became 
point of sale material and today 
the bulk of the printing division’s 
work is devoted to that type of 
production. 

About 1931, the company began 
producing a rubber compound de- 
signed to make point of purchase 
material stick to any smooth sur- 
face without the necessity for wet- 
ting it. 

It called the compound Mystik, 
and launched the Mystik Adhe- 
sive Products division, which de- 
veloped specialized window, coun- 
ter and edge-of-shelf advertising 
materials. The use of Mystik check 
tabs for automobile service records, 
placed in car door frames, was one 
of the most successful ideas. Most 


of the major oil companies and 


independents now use check tabs 
to remind customers of their mile- 
age at the last servicing of their 
cars. 


es With the approach of the last 
war, the division was swamped by 
orders from the armed forces, 
which used plastic coated pressure 
sensitive tapes for a wide variety 
of purposes. 

At the war’s close, the com- 
pany decided to tap the consumer 
market, It reasoned that a large 
potential existed. 

Principal advantages of Mystik 
tape are that it can be torn par- 
allel to the roll or at right angles 
to it with equal ease; the cloth is 
plastic coated, so that the reverse 
side is waterproof; and, unlike 
most adhesive tapes, the rubber 
adhesive is impregnated in the 
cloth. 


s A consumer survey turned up 
the fact that larger city apartment 
areas appeared to be the best mar- 
ket, with small towns second and 
suburban areas third. Women were 
found to be better prospects than 
men, and further study indicated 
that a salesman should be able to 
sell more than 50% of his prospect 
solicitations. 

The problem of packaging came 
in for a great deal of study also, 
since variety stores insist on 
“carded” items, while stationery 
stores wanted a display case. Ex- 
perience has shown that neutral 
gray “boats” covered by cello- 
phane comprised the most success- 
ful wrapping, since the colors of 
the tapes were most obvious and 
attractive in that setting. 


ws The most important advantage 
of Mystik tape—and also the 
source of the principal advertising 
headache—lay in the wide var- 
iety of uses to which the tape can 
be put. F 

Consumers have used the tape 
(which comes in 13 colors) for 
striping walls and cabinets, for 
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® GET MYSTIK TaPE ToOAy! 
SPRING REDETAILING DRIVE—As part of 
the semi-annual follow-up campaign this 
spring, Mystik tape ran cartoon-style ads 
on women’s pages of newspapers in each 
of the major markets in which the product 
is sold. 


holding shelf paper, for wrapping 
packages, for weatherstripping 
windows, for sealing rips in plas- 
tic curtains, mending luggage, 
wrapping electrical wiring, repair- 
ing torn book covers and for a 
multitude of other purposes. 

Because of the wide variety of 
uses, Mystik has packaged its 
product under a number of spe- 
cialized labels. It has, for example, 
a freezer tape, an electrical tape, 
a library tape, a photographic 
tape and a painter’s masking tape, 
in addition to the regular carded 
product and cellophane-wrapped 
consumer tapes. 


sw Primarily because it could be 
used in so many different ways, it 
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TV REHEARSAL—Harry Lang, film director of Sarra Inc. (left), holds the pointing 

finger as Jim Gallagher, sales manager of Mystik tape retail sales, offers his sug- 

gestions on use of the tape for gift wrappings. Lee Anders (Model Betty Thomas), 

who handles the demonstration in the TV spots, is an interested onlooker, as are 

Rowland Laughlin, account executive of George H. Hartman Co. (upper right), and 
Pete Brown of the Mystik advertising department. 


was exceedingly difficult to de- 
vise ad copy which would sell the 
average consumer. 

In the last few years, however, 
the George H. Hartman Co., which 
directs the account, has grouped 
the uses in three classes—decorat- 
ing, repairing and sealing. Mystik 
tape ads now are based on these 
general groups. The company’s ads 
stress and repeat a few basic, 
popular uses rather than attempt- 
ing to cover the full range. 

The _ take-it-slow-but-make-it 
good approach to new markets 
first was tested in the Chicago 
area and then perfected in Cin- 
cinnati and Detroit. 

The success of the market plan 
was apparent as the company’s 
distributors gathered here recent- 
ly for the first national Mystik 
retail sales meeting. 


= Distributors were shown the 
new Mystik tape sales training 
program and new sales aids, and 
were told of plans for the fall 
television ad campaign for the 
product. 

In the past two years, Mystik 
has returned to each market twice 
a year with a complete redetail- 
ing and advertising program. Last 
fall, the company used editorial- 
type ads to support the redetailing 
drive. This spring, it ran cartoon 
ads on women’s pages of newspa- 
pers in all markets. 

And this fall, Mystik will use 
five, one-minute television spots 
as part of the semi-annual follow- 
up. The spots were produced by 
Sarra Inc., Chicago, and feature 
the new feminine trade character, 
Lee Ander (with a nod to Russell 
J. Leander, president of Chicago 
Show Printing Co., and J. K. Le- 
ander, vice-president in charge of 
sales). 


ws Lee Ander will demonstrate 
four uses for the tape in each one- 
minute spot. Twelve of the most 
popular uses will be shown, in- 
cluding book binding, decorating, 
shelf striping, gift wrapping, mak- 
ing a lamp shade, repairing lug- 
gage, weatherproofing and deco- 
rating old wood or steel chairs. 

The company’s decision to get 
into television stems from a dem- 
onstration of how to make a lamp 
shade with Mystik tape televised 
on American Broadcasting Co.’s 
“Dr. Fixum” show (7:45-8 p.m., 
Sundays). An offer of a sample 
of the tape last fall pulled more 
than 20,000 requests. 

As part of the company’s expan- 
sion plans, two regional sales man- 
agers—Leroy Fox in Philadelphia 
and John B. Pursley in Chicago— 
have been added to the staff. 


a In addition, the distributors 
have been organized as a “base- 
ball league” with won-and-lost av- 
erages computed on the basis of 
the ratio of sales to the buying 


power index in their markets. 

Jim “Happy” Gallagher is com. 
missioner of the “league” and 
“Highpockets” Fox is president of 
the eastern division, while “Black- 
jack” Pursley is president of the 
western division. Although the 
“league” is an undisguised sales 
gimmick, distributors are more 
than casually interested in their 
standings. 

Having built its distribution set- 
up slowly, haVing proved its mar- 
ket entry and follow-up formulas 
in the field and having decided 
that television is the medium for 
demonstrating the product, Mystik 
still has one hope. 

As Jim Gallagher told AA, “We 
can’t wait for color television, so 
that we can show the uses of our 
tape in all 13 colors.” 


Jaqua Co. Practices 
What It Preaches 


GRAND Rapips, Micu., Aug. 23— 
One agency that practices what it 
preaches is Jaqua Co. here. it has 
signed as local sponsor of “Amer- 
ica’s Town Meeting of the Air.” 

No direct advertising selling ef- 
fort is planned for the three one- 
minute commercials to which the 
sponsor is entitled. Instead, the 
agency will endeavor to sell ad- 
vertising as the instrumentality 
through which our country has be- 
come great. 

The time will be used to explain 
how advertising increases distribu- 
tion and thus lowers cost of con- 
sumer goods while providing more 
of everything for everyone. 

Sponsorship is for 13 weeks 
starting Sept. 12, with option to 
renew. 


Hearst Succeeds Coblentz 


Randolph Apperson Hearst, as- 
sociate publisher of the San Fran- 
cisco Call-Bulletin for the past 
year, has. been named publisher, 
succeeding Edmond D. Coblentz, 
who becomes associate. The switch, 
which was announced at a party 
for Mr. Coblentz on his 50th an- 
niversary with Hearst Newspapers, 
was made because Mr. Coblentz 
feels it is time to be relieved of 
some of his responsibilities. 


Siegel Appoints Lewin Co. 


A. Siegel & Sons, New York, 
manufacturer of La Magnita cigars, 
has appointed A. W. Lewin Co., 
New York, to direct its advertis- 
ing. The account, recently with 
Franklin Bruck, was formerly han- 
dled by Lewin. An extensive news- 
paper campaign will be launched 
for the metropolitan market early 
in September. 


Appoints Vernor Agency 


Bill Vernor Advertising Agency, 
Berkeley, Cal., has been named to 
direct advertising for Wiseman’s 
Appliances, Richmond and Berk- 
eley. Radio, television and newspa- 
pers will be used. 
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Advertising Age, August 28, 1950 


50 Top-Notch Newspaper Campaigns 


of 1949 Described in 


New York, Aug. 24—The Bu- 
reau of Advertising is preparing to 
release its 1950 edition of the “Blue 
Book of Newspaper Advertising,” 
which covers 50 outstanding news- 
paper campaigns. 

As in past years, the grocery in- 
dustry topped other classifications, 
with 13 citations, but 12 automo- 
tive campaigns won mention, com- 
pared with seven last year. 

The top performer among ad- 
vertisers was General Motors 
Corp., which is represented by all 
of its divisions. Buick, Cadillac, 
Chevrolet, Oldsmobile and Ponti- 
ac all have campaigns represented, 
plus the Chevrolet truck division. 
GM was the top advertiser in 
newspapers in 1949. 

The only other advertisers to 
win double mentions were Con- 
tinental Distilling Co. (which won 
citations for Old Classic and Rit- 
tenhouse campaigns) and the 
Wall Street Journal campaigns for 
promotion and circulation. 


s Two agencies won triple cita- 
tions (Foote, Cone & Belding and 
Cecil & Presbrey) and five had two 
campaigns in the winner’s circle: 
MacManus, John & Adams; 
Campbell-Ewald Co.; Fletcher D. 
Richards Inc. (and its Harring- 
ton-Richards division); Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn; and 
Campbell-Mithun, 

Three of the drug campaigns 
cited involved the launching of 
new and revolutionary products. 
Anahist Co. was cited for its bi- 
weekly drive in 109 daily and 70 
Sunday newspapers. Six weeks 
after the drive got under way, 10% 
of the families living in three mar- 
kets surveyed had bought Ana- 
hist antihistamine tablets and it 
was outselling six other brands 
then in the market. 

Union Pharmaceutical, introduc- 
ing Inhiston, also won mention. 
Some 81% of its budget went into 
newspapers, with full-page ads 
moving into cities as distribution 
was expanded. Production became 
a major problem, and within four 
weeks Inhiston had better than 
80% of drugstore distribution. 


s Block Drug Co.’s Amm-i-dent 
campaign is also cited, in which 
the company used 256 weekday 
and 69 Sunday newspapers, run- 
ning full-page and 1,000-line in- 
sertions. Within a month after it 
opened its drive (on which $739,- 
000—or 50% of the media budget 
—was spent in newspapers) Amm- 
i-dent could claim it outsold all 
other tooth powders. 

Although most of the space is 
devoted to companies using news- 
papers to sell products (e.g., Snow 
Crop Marketers, which doubled 
its sales through consistent news- 
paper promotion), there are cited 
several outstanding public rela- 
tions campaigns. 

One of these is the noteworthy 
drive of Standard Steel Spring Co., 
placed through MacFarland, Ave- 
yard & Co. In simple language the 
company tried to explain the prof- 
it system and the part it plays in 
the U. S. Twelve full-page ad- 
vertisements, running about once 
every three weeks, were employed 
in 61 newspapers of 43 cities, at 
a cost of $700,000. Mail response 
was heavy, with one advertisement 
drawing 30,000 requests for re- 
prints. 


The campaigns illustrated in the 
book are detailed with text which 
explains the objective of the cam- 
paign, the method and the result. 
In the case of Cadillac, for in- 
stance, the company wanted to get 
across the impression that the Cad- 
illac is not merely a luxury car, 
but a sensible purchase for a large 


‘Blue Book’ 


group of people. The company used 
newspapers on a bi-weekly basis in 
900 newspapers in 800 cities. Total 
newspaper cost was about $2,500,- 
000 compared with $1,400,000 spent 
in 1948, and newspapers received 
84% of the total Cadillac budget. 
Sales were up 34% over 1948. 

Among the interesting cam- 
paigns cited was that of Mira- 
cloth Corp., which used news- 
papers to sample consumers by the 
simple expedient of printing the 
advertisement on a page of Mira- 
cloth. It was a cheap method of 
sampling, and results were spec- 
tacular: in Chicago, sales had 
amortized the total cost of the in- 
troductory campaign within a 
month. 


‘BEST ADVERTISING 
OF YEAR’ PUBLISHED 

Cuicaco, Aug. 23—The second 
annual volume of “Best National 
Advertising of the Year’ has been 
published here by Milline Publish- 
ing Co. Price, $15 per copy. 

This edition, like last year’s, 
contains reproductions of ads ad- 
judged the best to appear nation- 
ally during the 1949-50 season. 
Preliminary selection was made 
by a random panel of consumers, 
while the final judging was done 
by nine prominent advertising 
authorities. 

A certificate of recognition for 
excellence for each winning ad- 
vertisement was awarded to each 
agency and to its personnel, and 
to all personnel of the advertiser 
directly connected with the pre- 
paration of the specific advertise- 
ment. 


@ Among the ads receiving 
awards were: 8 stocking ads, 8 in- 
surance ads, 5 beverage ads, 43 
industrial ads, 5 perfume ads, 2 
newspaper promotion ads, 1 union 
ad and 4 steel ads. 

Before being officially named an 
award winner, each ad was 
checked with the sales manage- 
ment of the advertiser to ascertain 
if it actually sold merchandise, the 
book’s publishers said. In cases 
where the advertisers were du- 
bious as to the pulling value of a 
particular campaign or ad, the ad 
was eliminated from the competi- 
tion. 


Signs for New Musical Show 


Williams Potato Chip Co. has 
signed to sponsor “It’s Glen 
Again,” 15-minute musical show 
over KRON-TV, San Francisco. 
The weekly show stars Glen Hurl- 
burt, blind pianist. The 26-week 
contract was signed through the 
company’s agency, Hoefer, Die- 
terich & Brown, San Francisco. 


Borden Acquires Sancken 


The plants and business of the 
Sancken dairy enterprises, Augus- 
ta, Ga., have been acquired by the 
Borden Co, Effective immediately, 
Borden assumes ownership of five 
dairy companies operating in six 
southern cities where Borden had 
not previously sold fluid milk and 
ice cream. 


Berger to Make TV Movies 


Morton Berger Inc., 15 E. 40th 
St., New York, photographs for ad- 
vertising, has moved to new and 
larger quarters at the same ad- 
dress and has added several in- 
novations which include the mak- 
ing of 16mm movies for TV com- 
mercial purposes. 


Joins Research Group 


Stanley M. Carlson has joined 
the California Dried Fruit Re- 
search Institute, San Francisco, to 
direct field merchandising on a 
new dried fruit sales promotion. 
He was formerly with Foote, Cone 
& Belding, San Francisco, 
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Picture of a Trend on the Move! 


Automotive News Linage 


Is 


Automotive News advertising linage 
shows consistent gain! It's the only paper 
in the automotive field showing advertising 
linage gains in the first six months of 1950. 
(Source: Industrial Marketing. Advertising 
Age, issue of July 17, 1950.) 


AUTOMOTIVE NEWS 


Gets in to the top car dealers, their 
parts and service managers, and 
automotive company executives. 


Gets read! Subscribers pay more, 
$8 per year, and renew subscriptions 
at a higher rate, 83.7%, than for 
any other automotive publication. 


Gets action! Advertising in AUTO- 
MOTIVE NEWS is the next best thing 
to a personal call, producing direct 
sales and inquiries. In 1950, 97 com- 
panies have already been added to 
Automotive News’ list of advertisers. 


The space buyer who knows the automotive 
market has been watching AUTOMOTIVE 
NEWS' consistent linage gain (49.1% in 
five years). He compares this with the 
steady climb in circulation; the renewal 


till on the U 


rate (highest in the industry); the big pages 
which give top visibility to each advertise- 
ment. It adds uv. AUTOMOTIVE NEWS 
earns the NUMBER ONE position on 
his list. 


REACH AND SELL THE DECISION 
MEN OF THE AUTOMOTIVE MARKET 
WITH THE PREFERRED TRADE 
PAPER. 
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Circulation up, too! 


THE WEEKLY NEWSPAPER OF AMERICA’S NO. | INDUSTRY 


PENOBSCOT BUILDING 


Advertising 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
Edward Kruspak J. Goldstein 
51 E. 42nd St. 360 N. Michigan 
MUrray Hill 7-687! STAte 2-6273 


DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 


Offices: 
DETROIT LOS ANGELES 
Dick Webber R. H. Deibier 
Penobscot Bidg. 2506 W. 8th St. 
WO 3.0495 DUnkirk 3-0303 
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Electric Blanket 
Sales This Year 
May Top 600,000 


New York, Aug. 25—The elec- 
tric blanket industry expects 1950 
sales to run as high as 600,000 
units—140,000 more blankets than 
were sold in 1949. This would 
mean a $20,000,000 retail business 
volume for the year. 

“If we have a cold winter,” one 
source told AA, “the industry will 
sell 700,000 blankets.” 

How to get shares of this busi- 
ness, much of which will come 
between Labor Day and Christ- 
mas, is a question that has elec- 
tric blanket manufacturers tak- 
ing various outlooks. Some will 
advertise in newspapers only, 
some will advertise solely in 
magazines, and others will do no 
advertising at all. 


w= General Electric, leader in the 
field, plans to use magazines, 
newspapers, radio and TV. Mak- 
ing money available at the local 
level to help dealers, it will 
double its cooperative advertising 
(newspapers, TV commercials 
and radio spots). It will offer 
dealers a free mat service, as 
well as a transcribed weather 
forecast service. 

GE also plans page color ads 
in Bride’s Magazine, Collier’s, 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Life, Mod- 
ern Bride, National Geographic 
and Sunset. Kicking off the cam- 
paign will be a four-color spread 
in Life on Oct. 2. 

Landers, Frary & Clark, an ad- 
vocate of newspaper advertising, 
will push its Universal blanket 
with fractional to full-page ads 
in 40 or 50 papers. Magazines will 
not be used, according to W. J. 
Cashman, director of promotion, 
research and publicity, because 
analyses show that blanket sales 
are sectional and that there is 
heavy demand in certain key 
markets. 


es Lectricover, pushing “the low- 
est-priced nationally advertised 
electric blanket on the market” 
($27.95), plans to use an unan- 
nounced number of newspapers 
and radio spots. Lectricover, 
which now has an agency for the 


first time, is represented by Wal- 
ter Weir Inc., New York. 

Magazine proponents include 
Textron and Chatham. Textron 
will use page color ads in the 
October Better Homes & Gardens, 
the November House Beautiful 
and a December issue of Look. 
Chatham plans page color ads in 
Better Homes & Gardens, House 
Beautiful, New York Times Mag- 
azine and The New Yorker in 
October, November and Decem- 
ber. 

Among the manufacturers 
which will do no advertising this 
season are Pepperell and Field- 
crest Mills, a division of Marshall 
Field & Co., Chicago. Roy S. Dur- 
stine Inc., New York, the agency 
for Fieldcrest, explained that the 
blanket “is pretty well estab- 
lished,” and “it looks like we’re 
going to sell all the blankets we 
make.” 


s Manufacturers currently in the 
electric blanket field are Bobrich, 
Chatham, Fieldcrest, General 
Electric, Knapp-Monarch, Land- 
ers, Frary & Ciark, Lectricover, 
Lustro, Northern, Pepperell, Proc- 
tor, Schwartzbaugh, Textron and 
Westinghouse. The list has grown 
by three or four names since last 
year. . 

Simmons Co., maker of the 
Beautyrest mattress, dropped its 
electric blanket line in April, 
1949, because “it didn’t fit in with 
our regular business, particular- 
ly with our distribution.” Blankets 
on hand when this decision was 
made were subsequentiy acquired 
by Sears, Roebuck & Co., which 
retailed them at a markdown. 


Plans Importers Directory 


New York Journal of Commerce 
this fall will publish “Directory of 
U. S. Importers,” devoted solely 
to the listing of importers. The di- 
rectory will contain the names and 
addresses of more than 10,000 im- 
porters or their agents who have 
actually done importing during the 
past three years. Copies will be 
available at $5 each. 


Uses Electronic Halftones 


The current quarterly issue of 
Magazine Industry reportedly is 
the first business paper to use 
electronic plastic engravings for 
almost an entire magazine. All 
of the 120-line halftones used in 
the current issue of the publica- 
tion, with two exceptions, were 
engraved on the new Fairchild 
photo-electric engraver. 
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MATRIX COMPANY 


S17 SOUTH JEFFERSON STREET, CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 
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Fish or Fowl -Geod Today 
or Months Awey- 
Home Freezer! 


Good sportsmen take oniy what they eam wae, and they UGE WHAT — 
THEY TAKE. ‘The sucessful bunt or fishing trip ends sround 
the dunner table A Deoptrecm Home Freeper is your best way 
to keep fish and game in first-team condition until you want to 
use it, Be sure to buy « Deepirecar Home Freeser. Of coure, 


© REFRIGERATOR. 4 
ELECTRIC RANGES © FLECTHIC WATER HFATE 


HOME FREEZERS 


KEYED—A free booklet telling how to 
freeze game and fish is offered in this 
ad, which will appear in Field and 
Stream and Outdoor Life in September 
and November and in Sports Afield in 
October and December. LeVally Inc., 
Chicago, is the agency for the Deep- 
freeze Appliance Division of Motor Prod- 
ucts Corp. 


Retailers Oppose 
Proposed Limitation 


on Maximum Prices 


New York, Aug. 24—Repre- 
sentatives of 55 retail trade asso- 
ciations at a meeting here yester- 
day in the board room of the Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Assn. 
voted to support legislation for 
simultaneous wage and price con- 
trols. 

Following the meeting it was 
announced that the American Re- 
tail Federation will ask its mem- 
bers to wire or telephone their 
views immediately to the congres- 
sional committee now conferring 
on proposed legislation for the De- 
fense Production Act. 

A termination date for the pro- 
posed bill as of June 30, 1951, was 
recommended, and the proposed 
limitation on maximum retail sell- 
ing prices was opposed. 

As one committee member ex- 
pressed the matter, “We are 
strongly opposed to any legisla- 
tion requiring a seller to limit his 
prices to the highest prices charged 
on the same line at any prior time. 
Such legislation caused untold 
damage to retailers during the last 
war.” 

Congress was also urged to re- 
view at regular intervals the ad- 
ministration of any act passed 
for the control of prices. 


Syndicates Mortuary Ads 


Moore Mortuary ad series, pre- 
pared by Galen E. Broyles Co., 
Denver, has been syndicated on a 
national basis. The campaign has 
been featured in mortician trade 
publications. The series has re- 
ceived top honors from the Den- 
ver Advertising Club during the 
past two years for both the best ad 
series of the year and the best 
ag advertisement under 1,000 
ines. 


Publication Boosts Rates 


Chicago Electrical News, Chica- 
go, has published a new rate card, 
effective with the November is- 
sue. The basic page rate will be 
increased from $150 to $160. The 
new rates are based on a guaran- 
teed controlled circulation of 5,- 
000. Advertisers now running 
schedules will be protected at the 
old rates until Jan. 1. 


Van Diver & Crowe 
Closes; Van Diver 


to Take Accounts 


New York, Aug. 24—Van Diver 
& Crowe is to be dissolved as of 
Aug. 31. The agency was estab- 
lished under the name of Van 
Diver & Carlyle on Aug. 1, 1946, 
and became Van Diver & Crowe 
in November, 1949. 

Philip K. Crowe, chairman of 
the board, has resigned and will 
rejoin the U. S. Department of 
State as an expert in Far East- 
ern affairs. Alvin J. Hetfield, pres- 
ident, and M. A. Williamson, vice- 
president, have resigned but have 
not announced their future plans. 
Mr. Williamson joined the agen- 
cy in May, 1950, and before that 
was a vice-president of McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Co. 

Vernon H. Van Diver Sr., ex- 
ecutive vice-president, told AA 
that he expects to join another 
agency shortly after Sept. 1, and 
that he would take most of the 
agency’s accounts with him and 
possibly some of his associates. 
But he declined to name the 
agency that he will join or the 
accounts that he will take with 
him. He said he- would decide 
during the course of the coming 
week which of three offers he 
will accept. 


a “Mr. Crowe’s withdrawal from 
the agency to return to the State 
Department,” Mr. Van Diver said, 
“as well as other factors which 
I do not care to discuss at this 
time, made it seem advisable to 
the board of directors to dis- 
solve the business.” 

Since its organization the agen- 
cy has specialized largely in in- 
dustrial accounts. 


Frigidaire Appoints Three 

National business sales depart- 
ment of Frigidaire division, Gen- 
eral Motors Corp., Dayton, has ap- 
pointed J. F. Calvin, formerly na- 
tional business sales representa- 
tive of Frigidaire’s Chicago dis- 
trict, to national business sales 
representative in the midwestern 
territory out of Dayton, and H. T. 
Buehring as national business sales 
representative of the southwestern 
territory out of Dayton. Mr. 
Buehring formerly had been divi- 
sion manager and national busi- 
ness sales representative in the 
Fort Worth district. LeRoy J. 
Krantz has been named air con- 
ditioning sales engineer for Frig- 
idaire. 


Dadisman Joins Time Inc. 
Theodore A. Dadisman, former- 
ly general manager of the Repub- 
lic Press division of Security 
Banknote Co., Pittsburgh, has 
been named vice-president of 
Printing Developments Inc., sub- 
sidiary of Time Inc. Printing De- 
velopments was recently formed 
to market graphic arts develop- 
ments from Time Inc.’s Spring- 
dale, Conn., research laboratories. 


Cowles Names Palazzo 

Cowles Magazines, New York, 
has named Tony Palazzo, previous- 
ly art director of Collier’s and Es- 
quire, as art director of its pro- 
motion department. 
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Two L. A. Papers 
Ready to Release 
Grocery Sales Audit - 


Los ANGELES, Aug. 24—The first 
report of the Los Angeles monthly 
grocery sales audit, recently rein. 
stated by the Los Angeles Herald 
& Express and Examiner (AA, 
July 3), is due for release about 
the middle of September, accord. 
ing to an announcement made 
here today. Subsequent releases 
will be made each month. 

The audit, field work and com- 


pilation of which are being done by { 


Ford Sammis Marketing Service, 
will provide food and grocery ad- 
vertisers, manufacturers, distribu- 
tors and jobbers with a monthly 
report of over-the-counter sales 
for the Los Angeles metropolitan 
area. 

Actual over-the-counter sales of 
550 separate items in 25 major 
classifications sold through gro- 
cery chains will be reported. 

Specific classifications included 
in the audit are: Canned dog and 
cat foods, canned meats, canned 
baby foods, canned milk, canned 
coffees and teas, salad dressings 
and mayonnaises, shortenings, 
soaps and detergents, household 
cleansers and scouring powders, 
household wax polishes (including 
the new silicone waxes), flour and 
mixes (including pancake and 
waffle mixes), sour cream, butter- 
milk and cottage cheeses, and fro- 
zen orange juices and vegetables. 


Spurgeon Campaign 
Introduces New 
Package for Nylons 


PHILADELPHIA, Aug. 25—Spur- 
geon Corp., producer of Vintage 
nylons and the famous Dupli- 
quette heel construction, will in- 
troduce a new package to the 
market about Sept. 15 and will 
take space in consumer publica- 
tions to promote the new design. 

The new package gives extra 
prominence to a bubbling glass of 
champagne behind which is a 
bunch of golden grapes. The old 
package played up the company 
crest, which is now set down in 
the lower right-hand corner of 
the one-pair package. Colors re- 
main gold, white and purple. 

The new ad campaign, expected 
to break in October fashion mag- 
azines, will play up the new pack- 
age and the identifying ad theme, 
“The stocking in the little purple 
box.” 

Copy will not sell the merchan- 
dise, since the company is hard 
put trying to keep up with or- 
ders from all parts of the country. 
Aitken-Kynett Co. here is the 
agency. 


AMA Sets N. Y. Conference 


American Management Assn., 
New York, has scheduled a na- 
tional conference at the Hotel 
Statler, New York, Oct. 2-4, to 
assess effects of military and in- 
dustrial mobilization on indus- 
trial personnel planning and ad- 
ministration. 


Whats in 


Your Feta? 


Can your Product or Service be sold to the Dairy 

Industry? If so... Your Future will be actively 

profitable if you get your share of the $7' 

Billion Dairy Industries Market. The best way 

is through MILK PLANT MONTHLY .. . most 

authoritative Dairy publication since 1912. 
ABC Audited Since 1929 


Milk Plant Monthly 


327 SOUTH LA SALLE 


STREET, CHICAGO 4 
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Advertising Age,-August 28, 1950 


Biggest Packard 
Campaign Backs 
Redesigned Line 


(Continued from Page 1) 
San Francisco dealer showing Fri- 


day. 

In Detroit the cars were shown 
to the press amid mysterious cir- 
cumstances. Because of the strike 
against Packard by the United 
Automobile Workers, CIO, the 
company assembled the members 
of the press and radio corps and, 
in a hush-hush atmosphere, took 
back streets and finally wound 
up in the University of Detroit 
football stadium. 


s The 1951 Packard line breaks 
completely away from previous 
Packard precedent. The tradition- 
al Packard front, which has been 
tortured into contemporary design 
for the past several years, disap- 
pears entirely in the 1951 models, 
which feature entirely new bodies 
and engines, and such improve- 
ments as seats 12” wider than last 
year, luggage compartments of 
gargantuan size, etc. 

Even the names of the lines are 
changed. Replacing the Packard 
8, Super and Super Deluxe models 
are the 200, 300 and 400 series. 


a The mass showings of the new 
lines—greeted with tremendous 
enthusiasm by dealers—and their 
introduction to the public were 
severely hampered by the quickie 
strike which shut down Packard 
production lines a week or so ago, 
but dealers were assured that all 
major differences between union 
and company have now been set- 
tled, and that return to work 
within 48 to 72 hours seems as- 
sured. 

So enthusiastic were Pack- 
ard officials over the new line that 
production schedules averaging 
13,000 a month have been set 
for the next 12 months, which 
would mean a 40% increase over 
the 1950 line, which left the com- 
pany nearly $800,000 in the red 
for the first six months of the 
year. 

As a result of the shutdown, 
however, the demonstration cars 
used in the three showings had to 
be shuttled from one city to an- 
other by emergency methods, and 
a planned dealer driveaway of 
some 1,500 cars could not be held 
at all. 

Advertising plans were even 
more seriously disrupted. Orders 
for introductory space in hundreds 
of newspapers, originally sched- 
uled to start appearing Sept. 8, 
have now been placed in newspa- 
pers’ hands with hold orders, to 
be released as soon as the strike 
is settled and conditions have 
Stabilized enough to make sure 
that Packard isn’t inviting the pub- 
lic to view its new lines while 
dealers have no cars to show them. 


a Magazine advertising could not 
be stopped, so the first announce- 
ment ad—a four-color spread— 
will hit the public Sept. 12 when 
it breaks in the Sept. 16 issue of 
The Saturday Evening Post. Also 
on the magazine schedule are 
Collier’s, Life, Newsweek, Time, 
The American Weekly, This Week 
Magazine and First 3 Markets 
Group. 

Packard will also launch a new 
“Holiday Hotel” video show over 
the ABC network Sept. 14, with 
Don Ameche in the slot as the ho- 
tel proprietor, and will break a 
hationwide 24-sheet showing in 
October. 

In addition, there is a full line 
of dealer promotion and dealer 
aid material including match 
covers, showroom banners and 
displays, window pieces, direct 


mail promotions, suggested radio 
spots and newspaper ads for deal- 
ers, etc. 

Stressed in all the promotion 
is the fact that Packard is “the 
one for ’51.” Young & Rubicam is 
the agency. 


Brach to Use TV, 
Newspapers, ‘Life’ 
in Fall Campaign 


Cuicaco, Aug. 23—E. J. Brach 
& Sons, candy manufacturer, has 
scheduled full-color pages in 
newspaper supplements and in 
Life, plus a new television show, 
for a fall campaign. 

Starting Oct. 1, the company 
will run full-page color ads in 
roto sections of newspapers in 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Columbus, Des Moines, Detroit, 
Indianapolis, Kansas City, Louis- 
ville, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, 
Omaha, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, St. 
Paul and Toledo. Two products— 


chocolate cherries and chocolate 


party mix—will be promoted on 
alternate dates in the papers. The 
whole campaign will run into the 
middle of November. 


e A full-color spread in Life will 
climax the campaign on Nov. 6. 

The Brach television show will 
be a half-hour western musical 
starring Gene Autry. It will be 
telecast in most of the cities listed 
above where there are television 
stations. A few additional outlets 
will be secured as near to these 
markets as possible. 

J. Walter Thompson Co. han- 
dles the Brach account. 


WOW Names Fogarty, De Moss 


Frank P. Fogarty, formerly 
vice-president of Paxton & Gal- 
lagher Co., wholesale grocery con- 
cern, has been named general 
manager of: Station WOW, Oma- 
ha. He succeeds the late John J. 
Gillin Jr., who also was president. 
Navy Secretary Francis P. Mat- 
thews is the new president. Lyle 
De Moss, who has been acting 
general manager, has been named 
assistant general manager. 


More Late Night 
TV Viewing in July, 
Videodex Reports 


Cur¢aco, Aug. 24—In six mid- 
western cities 10% more TV 
homes were viewing TV at 10 
p.m. than at 8 p.m. in July, ac- 
cording to Videodex findings of 
Jay & Graham Research Inc. here. 
The six cities are Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, Day- 
ton and Detroit. 

Viewing at 8 p.m. in July was 
23% below the June figure, while 
viewing at 10 p.m. decreased only 
1% from June. As a result, TV 
has a new viewing curve, with 
viewing increasing at a time which 
used to represent bedtime. 

The high level of viewing at 
late hours is attributed by Video- 
dex to two factors: (1) the in- 
creased use of film, and (2) the 
Anchor-Hocking show, ‘“Broad- 
way Open House” (NBC, Mon.- 
Fri., 11:00-11:15 p.m, EST), which 
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is telecast at 10 p.m. in Cincinnati, 
Columbus, Dayton and Detroit and 
reaches from 23% to 29% of the 
TV homes in these cities. 


w The same program is telecast 
at 11 p.m. in Baltimore, Boston, 
Cleveland, New York, Philadel- 
phia and Washington, where rat- 
ings vary from 10% to 19%. In 
Chicago a recording is telecast 
at 11 p.m., with a maximum rat- 
ing of 8%. 

In each city where “Broadway 
Open House” is telecast, the prod- 
uct of a brewery which uses throw- 
away glass bottles is advertised 
on the show. 

William H. Weintraub & Co., 
New York, handles the account, 


SIGHS OF LONG LIFE 
FOR QUANTITY BUvERS 
THE ARTKRAST® SIGN CO. 


py ag mene Fey ye 
900 Kibby St. Lime, USA 


s 


Machines from Mars... 


Land plane .. . Used to levei land before installing 
irrigation ... up to 60 feet in length, 10 feet wide. 

Holding chute .. . For dehorning cattle, has self-locking 
squeeze, head lock, nose lock, and gate in front. 

Contour plow . . . At row ends, the operator turns, rolls 
the bottom over, plows same furrow, in opposite direction. 

Cow’s coat brush... With electric rotated strong nylon 
bristles, gives cow a massage and currycomb at same time. 

Multiple machine . . . Rolls, levels, harrows, pulverizes 
and packs in a single time-saving operation. 

Rain gun... Rotates in a full circle, covers wide area, 
gives even distribution of moisture. 

Superman sprinkler... Mounted on wheels, makes it 
easy for a man to move a quarter-mile pipe line. 


Not Martian marvels or Rube Goldberg inventions... 
but practical, newly designed devices, functional farm 
equipment, and modern machinery that lighten labor, 
save steps, increase efficiency .. . are profitable 
investments for the business man farmer. 

Farming today is not done with pitchforks and 
hand plows but with specially designed machinery. 

Progress and research is current, continuous, and 
prolific. All the items pictured are from a single recent 
issue of SuccessFUL FARMING! 


SuccessFuL FARMING is the handbook, guide, and 
manual to better farming machinery, methods, and 
techniques, increasing production and profits for the 
nation’s best farmers... with the best soil, best brains, 
best mechanization, and best incomes—50% 
or better than the average US farmer! 

Concentrating more than a million of its 1,200,000 
subscribers in the fifteen rich agricultural Heart States 
...in a market mostly missed by general magazines... 
SuccessFUL FARMING gives the penetration needed for 
top performance, maximum sales to today’s best class 
audience! Get the full facts from the nearest SF office. 
SuccessFUL Farminc, Des Moines, New York, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Atlanta, San Francisco, Los Angeles. 
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man we are looking 


tical experience wit 


appreciated. 


WANTED—A RADIO WRITER 
WHO CAN THINK 


One of the nation’s biggest and best known advertising 
agencies needs a capable radio writer who can produce 
thoughtful, well-reasoned copy principally for a basic 
utility account. The job is in New York. If you are the 
fo or, you are probably in your early 

or mid-thirties. You are working now at an advertising 
job at a salary that is half what it should be 10 years 
from now, because your future looks good. You are a 
firm and sincere believer in American free enterprise, 
and you can argue your convictions with persuasion 
and warm, human pee If you have had some prac- 
television so much the better. 

Complete resumé accompanying your letter will be 


Box 7681, ADVERTISING AGE 
11 East 47th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Information for Advertisers 


No. 3718. The Sheboygan, Wis., 
Market. 

The fourth edition of the She- 
boygan Press’ market data folder 
brings up to date facts and figures 
about the Press and the market. it 
covers. It contains sales figures for 
the city and county, facts about 
the area’s industries, and lists of 
drug, grocery and liquor stores and 
taverns. The folder is available 
from Ward-Griffith Co. the 
Press’ representative. 


No. 3719. A Key to More Effective 

Letterhead Design. 

Neenah Paper Co. has produced 
a kit called The Psychology of 
Business Impression, containing 
24 letterhead treatments, each one 
illustrating and describing a basic 
type of letterhead from the sim- 
plest to fanciest styles. The idea 
behind the kit amounts to a sur- 
vey of recipients of the kit, who 
are invited to check their choices 
of design on opinion cards pro- 
vided in the kit. Preferences are 
recorded, and results published in 
bulletins sent to each participant. 


No. 3720. How Much Store Display 
Material Is Used? 

The Grocer’s Digest reports in 
this folder that 9% of independent 
retail grocers surveyed on display 
material usage and preferences re- 
ported that they used all material 
furnished them by grocery product 
manufacturers and _ associations. 
Another 32.6% of retailers said 
three-quarters, and 32% said half. 
These and other figures cover us- 
age by wholesalers, and prefer- 
ences by wholesalers and retailers. 


No, 3721. Crop and Insect Spray- 
ing Survey. 

Use of chemicals for killing 
weeds and for insect control is re- 
ported in this survey conducted by 
Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Home- 
stead among its Iowa farm sub- 
scribers. Ownership of equipment 
and plans to buy and use chemicals 
and for what purpose are re- 
ported. 


No. 3722. 1950 Directory of Metro- 
politan Peoria. 

The Peoria Journal Star has 
published this 50-page directory of 
wholesale and retail establish- 
ments in its trade territory. Ta- 
bles show name, address and con- 
tact of the distributor, major lines 
carried and territory served; and 
products covered are appliances, 
autos, beverages, department 
stores, drugs, food, hardware and 
radio. 
No. 3723. Brand Loyalty and 
Usage. 

A survey made among new 
mothers three months after re- 
ceiving samples in a Gift-Pax is 
reported by Gift Samples for 
Baby Inc., distributor of Gift-Pax. 
Baby foods, soaps, lotions, clothing 
and other baby items are covered 
in the report which shows what 
merchandise samples were receiv- 
ed by new mothers in the hospi- 
tal, and what products the mothers 
are now using. 


No. 3726. Iowa Cash Farm Income, 
1936-1949. 

In 1949 the average cash income, 
including government payments, 
per farm, in the U. S. was $4,382, 
and the figure for Iowa was more 
than double the national average, 
Wallaces’ Farmer reports in this 
tabulation. It lists annual cash in- 
come and government payments 
from 1936 to 1949 inclusive, givesa 
county breakdown, and a break- 
down of the sources of Iowa farm 
income. 


No. 3727. Survey of Operating Ex-| 


perience of Men’s Wear Stores. 
Men’s Wear has published its 
sixth annual Survey of Operating 
Experiences of Men’s Wear Stores, 
conducted by the Bureau of Re- 
tail Research of the New York 
University School of Retailing. 
Covering the year 1949, the survey 
includes in its sampling stores all 
over the country, and covers every 
retail operation from the smallest 
to the largest. 


Note: Inquiries for the items listed above will not be serviced beyond Oct. 9. 


USE COUPON 


—please print or type) 


Readers Service Dept., ADVERTISING AGE 
200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


Please send me the following (insert number of each item wanted 


TO OBTAIN INFORMATION 


NAME TITLE 
COMPANY 

ADDRESS 

CITY & ZONE STATE 


; pieced: i 
date. Dicoian, simpition.octetrsiensinnns wn. set: Sule, ot 519.2). eee anben’ leat Regu 


discounts on multiple nsertians 


HELP WANTED 


ond space over 5§ 


inches. apply on display 


REPRESENTATIVES WANTED — 


FRED J. MASTERSON 
ADVERTISING & PUBLISHING 
PERSONNEL 
All types of positions for men and women 
185 N. Wabash Fr-2 0115 Chicago 
WANTED: TOP SPACE SALESMAN 
There is a real opportunity with a lead- 
ing publisher of export business publica- 
tions as their mid-western advertising 
sales director to start at $7500. a year 
plus incentive bonus. Write full par- 

ticulars to 
Box 3313, ADVERTISING AGE 
200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


Space SalesmMan.......cccecccccccscsessevesssscsesseeeevees $5200 
Industrial Field 
GEORGE WILLIAMS—PERSONNEL 
209 S. State St. Ha-7-2063 Chicago 4 


Advertising | agency looking for merchan- 
dising man with package experience, pre- 
ferably in the 5¢ and 10¢ candy field. 
Please write giving resume of experience 
and salary desired. 

Box 3319, ADVERTISING AGE 

21 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Copywriter-Reporter 

Unusual writer-editor job for young ag- 
gressive reporter in publicity dept. of 
large air conditioning mfr. in midwest 
city. Right man has trade paper or finan- 
cial background, can grasp, popularize 
technical subjects. Will develop news, 
technical releases from engineering, sales, 
plant dept. Excellent growth opportunity. 
Write Burnett & Logan, 450 E. Ohio St., 
Chicago 11. 


PERSONALIZED SERVICE 
We have clients looking for outstanding 
individuals in Merchandising, Advertis- 
ing, Sales Promotion and Management. 
**AND** 

Writers, Publicity, Public Relations, Me- 
dia, Art and Production talent. 

THE HONES COMPANY 
14 E. Jackson Blvd. _Chicago 4, , i. 


~~—pOSITIONS WANTED 


Space salesman avail. Well known among 
adv. & agcys in Chgo & midwest. Sal & 
comm. 
Box 3300, ADVERTISING AGE 
200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


Young hopeful with five years experience 
in copywriting, production, media seeks 
new horizons. Good knowledge of medical 
field. Will go where opportunity calls. 
Box 3314, ADVERTISING AGE 
21 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


ADVERTISING SALESMAN 

or representative. Experience covers wide 
range of adv. services, including sales 
promotion ideas, art, production, agency, 
direct mail and space, trade & newspaper 
(N Y. C. ). Interested in representing out 
of town firms for N. Y. C. metropolitan 
area and eastern territory. 

Box 3315, ADVERTISING AGE 

i E. 47th St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Food Account Executive 
In Los Angeles area. Top agency experi- 
ence, New York & Chicago, Outstanding 
marketing record. 42—married—draft ex- 
empt, $12,000-$15,000. Available immedi- 
ately. 
Box 3316, ADVERTISING AGE 
200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


~ SALES PROMOTION 
35. Flexible—intelligent—creative. Work- 
ing knowledge all media. Agency, Indus. 
Box 3317, ADVERTISING AGE 
Chicago 11, Ill. 


200 E. Illinois St., 


Advertising Manager weekly newspaper 


seeks job with mfgr. or agency. Exper- 
ience in editorial and advertising copy, 
contact, radio. Mo. Univ. grad. Vet. 
Box 3318, ADVERTISING AGE 
200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, lll. 


ADVERTISING & SALES PROMOTION 
EXECUTIVE WITH CREATIVE "PUNCH” 
A real “heavyweight” who can absorb 
responsibility. A “battle-wise’’ copy man 
with fresh ideas. A creative thinker who 
knows best methods of “attack”’. An ex- 
ecutive who can step in, Segptine and 
“deliver”. Age 35. $8,000-$10 
Box 3320, ADVERTISING AGE 
200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill. 
INDUSTRIAL ADV—SALES PROM 
EXECUTIVE 
13 yrs. heavy industry, manufacturing & 
dist. levels. Exp. Adv. dept. mgr., bud- 
get controller, creative planner. Head 
complete adv-sales prom program—trade 
paper adv, direct mail, catalogs, inst. 
manuals, publicity, dealer helps, mar- 
ket research, sales training, Coll. grad, 


37, — 
x 3321, ADVERTISING AGE 
“ME E. 47th St. D New York 17, N. Y. 


LOS ANGELES AGENCY 


seeks 


ACCT. EXEC. 


Long established strong 4-A Agency with excel- 
lent industrial accts. Must have agency experi- 
ence. Copy, visualizing, planning. Hardware 
Promotion or engineering knowledge desirable. 
State experience, salary earned. Photo desired. 
Our staff advised. 
Box 7683, ADVERTISING AGE 
200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, III. 


WE CAN'T KEEP UP.. 
with our Managing Editor. 
joined us six years ago, he 
glamour to our layouts (saved money in 
the process), added sparkle and reader- 
= to our pages (two awards for edi- 


al 
ful, diligent, 
his 30's. Unfortunately, he is also ambi- 
tious, and because we haven't the oppor- 
tunity he deserves, we're offering him 


a. 4H wr 
DVERTISING AGE 
200" E. Titnols St., Chicago 11, Lil. 


); he is 
capable, aeett exempt, in 


Leading publisher with several trade pub- 
lications needs experienced space repres- 
entative to cover eleven Southeastern 
states on commission basis. Must have 
contacts and residence in this territory. 
Box 3322, ADVERTISING AGE 
11 E. 47th St., New York 17, N. Y. 


_MISCELLANEOUS 


OFFSET CUTOUTS 
Most complete service in U.S. Just 
published—Offset Scrapbook #7, 950 re- 
production proofs of promotional head- 
.ngs, catch words and art panels, only 
$3.00 postpaid. Literature free. 

A. A. ARCHBOLD, Publisher 

1209-B S. Lake St., Los Angeles 6, Calif. 


ADVERTISING 
Make-up & Production 


Excellent opportunity for capable 
woman with imagination & originality; 
with at least 2 years heavy experience 
in similar capacity, 
to associate with Prominent 
Monthly National Magazine. 
Give full resumé 
experience & salary. 
Box 7685, ADVERTISING AGE 
11 E. 47th St., New York 17, N. Y. 


WANTED 
ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 


One of America’s leading cor- 
porations will employ a man, 
30-40, whose experience, char- 
acter and personality qualify 
him for this exceptional oppor- 
tunity. Substantial salary and 
assured future. Desirable living 
conditions in Central North- 
west State. State full qualifi- 
cations and salary required. 
Enclose recent photograph. All 
applications will receive con- 
fidential consideration and 
prompt reply. Photographs will 
be returned. 
Box 7686, ADVERTISING AGE 
200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, II. 


Roush Names 2 V. P.s: 
Adds New Department 


Fred R. Becker and Dan W. 
Caldwell, both account executives, 
have been named vice-presidents 
of L. W. Roush Co., Louisville 
agency. Mr. Becker will be in 
charge of the agency’s Louisville 
office while Mr. Caldwell will head 
the Nashville branch. 

The agency also has added a 
planning and merchandising de- 
partment. Thurman R. Glenn, for- 
merly with Gourfain-Cobb Adver- 
tising Agency, Chicago, has been 
named director of the new de- 
partment. 


Name Shave President of 
10,000 Lakes Assn. 


Ed Shave, Minneapolis Tribune 
outdoor writer, has been named 
president of 10,000 Lakes Assn., 
newly revived Minnesota public- 
ity group which plans to promote 
the state’s tourist business (AA, 
July 3). He has taken a year’s 
leave of absence to guide the 
group, which hopes to raise $50,000 
by Jan. 1 for its activities. A short 
movie on Minnesota recreation, 
for showings in neighboring states, 
is planned. 


‘Standard’ Raises Rates 

The Standard, Montreal, nation- 
al weekend paper, has issued a 
new rate card effective July 7, 
1951. Increases include four-color 
pages in the comic section up from 
$900 to $1,250 and four-color pages 
in the magazine section up from 
$1,300 to $1,500. 


White Appoints Scheller 

White Laboratories Inc. has ap- 
pointed James C. Scheller to its 
staff as assistant to the vice-presi- 
dent in charge of advertising. Mr. 
Scheller was formerly advertising 
and sales manager of Whittier 
Laboratories, Chicago. 


* 
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NBC Uses Famous 
Chimes to Promote 
Fall Radio Shows 


* New York, Aug. 25—National 
Broadcasting Co., making full use 
of the talents of its lineup of stars, 
will mix show business razzle- 
dazzle with hard sell in this fall’s 
audience promotion campaign. 

The network will make its 
strongest effort to date to build 
the box office for the return of 
Bob Hope and other radio regulars 
to the airwaves. NBC already has 
started a teaser on-the-air drive, 
with five-second cues at network 
identification time and announce- 
ments—from 20 to 45 seconds out 
of a sustaining show—scheduled 
wherever possible. 

One of NBC’s oldest fixtures, the 
three chimes sounded before the 
announcer comes on to identify 
the network, will be the focal 
point for this promotion. “Three 
chimes mean good times on NBC” 
is the principal theme. 


w “We have the only registered 
audible trademark in the world,” 
George Wallace, advertising di- 
rector for NBC’s radio division, 
pointed out. “Our airwaves promo- 
tion is designed to capitalize on 
that and further identify the top 
programs and stations with those 
well-known chimes.” 

In mid-October the second phase 
of the drive—cooperative newspa- 
per advertising—will get under 
way. By this time most of the reg- 
ular season attractions will be back 
from vacation. Each night of the 
week and Sunday afternoon will 
be covered in this block promo- 
tion. 

NBC will share expenses on a 
50-50 basis with stations for two- 
column, 125-line ads, which will 
give billing to a full evening’s line- 
up. This is an innovation for the 
network. 


a By this time, Groucho Marx, an 
ex-CBS attraction, who makes his 
debut on NBC this fall, and other 
top entertainers will be getting 
into the act. They will take time 
for please-stay-tuned-to-this-sta- 
tion announcements, Approval for 
the “you-plug-my-show-and-I’ll- 
plug-yours” program already has 
been obtained from advertisers and 
agencies. 

Expenditures for this fall-winter 
push are estimated at approx- 
imately $5,000,000 in air time and 
$1,000,000 in space, including the 
cO-op newspaper ads. Between now 
and the end of the year some ten 
full pages will appear in Look as 
part of an exchange agreement be- 
tween NBC and the magazine. 

Pat Steel, audience promotion 
supervisor at NBC, is credited with 
originating the idea of building 
the fall ad program around the 
network’s 23-year-old chimes. 

J. Walter Thompson Co. is NBC’s 
agency. 


Goldblatt's Launches TV 
Show for National Brands 


Goldblatt Bros., Chicago de- 
partment store chain, is sponsor- 
ing a new, one-hour, five-a-week 
audience participation program 
over Station WBKB, Chicago. 

The variety program, which 
originates in Goldblatt’s State St. 
store television studio, features 
four national brand products each 
day, one during each 15-minute 
segment, on a vendor-participa- 
tion basis. 


KLX Appoints Seropan 


J. M. Seropan has been appoint- 
ed sales manager of Station KLX, 
Oakland, Cal., effective Sept. 1. He 
was formerly sales representative 
of American Broadcasting Co., San 
Francisco. 


Names Duncan A. Scott & Co. 

Duncan A. Scott & Co., San 
Francisco, has been named adver- 
tising representative of American 
Druggist in the 11 western states. 
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By JacK GEHLE 
New YorK, Aug. 23—Williams- 
Falkenborg resembles many of the 
hundreds of one-room agencies in 
Manhattan, on an obscure street 
removed from more _ powerful 
neighbors on Madison Ave. Except 
that no men work for the agency, 
and none will be employed. 
For W-F is no one-man agency; 
it’s a two-woman agency, and its 
principals are convinced that only 
women can sell women. 
“Men?” gasped Magdalena Falk- 
enborg, one of the principals, in 
astonishment at an AA reporter’s 
query. “Not in this agency, and 
only after five. We wouldn’t even 
think of having them around.” 
In a dingy 12x14’ room at 104 E. 
40th St., the little agency, now less 
than a year old, has worked its 
way gradually to a $200,000 an- 
nual rate. Its employes are Miss 
Falkenborg and Anne Williams, 
who own W-F’s meager assets, and 
one parttime secretarial worker. 


s If W-F continues to keep mak- 
ing its place among its fellow agen- 
cies it may soon have more. 
There’ll be more girls, and they’ll 
be both talented and beautiful. 
W-F got started last December 
when Miss Falkenborg and Miss 
Williams teamed up to cast their 
talent and fortune into a man’s 
domain. Both agreed to keep their 
business strictly female if they 
succeeded in breaking into the in- 
ner circle. 

“We were with Goodwin’s As- 
sociated Stores when we decided 
men were getting the best breaks 
by getting out on their own,” ex- 
plained Miss Williams. “The only 
logical thing to do was to follow 
their example, without mixing the 
sexes.” 

Miss Falkenborg had climbed to 
assistant ad director of Goodwin’s 
and Miss Williams was art direc- 
tor. 


a Showing more fortitude than 
their husbands, the two girls ven- 
tured to open their own shop with 
no accounts and no prospects in 
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Williams-Falkenborg 
Is Strictly Feminine 


December, 1949. Both knew that 
statistics on agency failures gave 
them a slim chance, and they 
found their capital for immediate 
overhead pitifully inadequate. 

“On top of all that we had only 
two husbands to support us,” 
quipped Miss Falkenborg. 

Phillip Wallach, who worried 
through the first few weeks as 
husband of Miss Falkenborg, and 
Vincent Unger for Miss Williams, 
visualized themselves paying off 
the agency’s debts. 

Yet both were sympathetic, be- 
ing in related fields. Mr. Wallach 
is public relations director for W. 
R. Grace & Co., and Mr. Unger is 
a New York representative for Pa- 
per Art Co. 


a W-F did not wait for accounts. 
A direct mail brochure promoting 
its services asked prospects, “May 
we call on you soon?” Pictures of 
both girls made “yes” an easy re- 
ply. 

“Since advertising is all ideas, 
and ideas were all that we had, 
our ideas about the agency and 
how we wanted to service fashion 
accounts were the first ideas we 
had to sell,” said Miss Falkenborg. 

“And the men we’ve had to deal 
with as clients seem to like the 
principle of an all-girl agency 
struggling to make good,” added 
Miss Williams. 

Evidence that men did go for 
W-F’s services came when the 
agency was able to use black ink 
late in January. The first account 
called for a direct mail brochure; 
and soon similar accounts flowed 
in to carry the overhead. 

In April the girls made their 
own first break by bidding against 
a field of agencies to land the Val- 
court Hosiery account. Valcourt 
wanted service for transportation 
advertising of nylons, and Joseph 
Leftcourt, Valcourt president, 
agreed that women and nylons 
should stick together, even in ad- 
vertising. 


# Another strictly feminine prod- 
uct entered the agency in June 
when Masterbilt signed Williams- 
Falkenborg for advertising of 
brassieres in national magazines. 
The “women know women” theme 
was again instrumental in acquir- 
ing the account. 

Although its advertising is built 
on a glamor theme, W-F has 
yet to surround itself with im- 
pressive offices. The partners feel 
the economy which they have 
practiced in modest quarters has 
been basic in their success. Both 
would like to expand, but are not 
willing to take added space and 
help until their billing is sufficient 
to provide adequate reserve. 


ws The agency has applied for local 
ANPA recognition, but has paid 


.|cash with every space order for 


magazines by requesting advance 
payment from its clients. 

“We'd like a medium-size agen- 
cy staffed with attractive women,” 
said Miss Falkenborg when asked 
about her plans for the future. 
“Attractive women know and use 
fashions as they should be used. 
And they know how to make a 
fashion appeal to less attractive 
girls.” 

Miss Falkenborg, dreaming of 
the future W-F, said that the agen- 
cy should plan the color scheme 
of the office to fit the varying 
shades from redheads to blondes 
on the staff. 

“It would be an office set to 
culor and prepared to give adver- 
tisers who appeal chiefly to women 
the best from women,” said Miss 


STAFF HUDDLE—With Lafollette Becker (left), secretary, busy on correspondence, 
Anne Williams and Magdalena Falkenborg, principals of Williams-Falkenborg, hold 
a staff meeting to plan a new campaign for a male client. 


Mayer Pens New 
Guide on Direct 
Mail Advertising 


New. York, Aug. 23—Edward N. 
Mayer Jr., president of James Gray 
Inc. and former president of Direct 
Mail Advertising Assn., is the au- 
thor of a new book on direct mail 
advertising techniques, “How to 
Make More Money With Your Di- 
rect Mail” (Funk & Wagnalls Co. 
in association with Printer’s Ink 
Publishing Co., New York, $5.00). 

Mr. Mayer has gathered together 
all the successful rules and formu- 
las applicable to direct mail sell- 
ing, and presents them in a per- 
suasive, easily understood style. 
There is little in the book that is 
new, but, as the author says in the 
preface, “its very lack of newness 
or originality should give to the 
reader the best thinking of the en- 
tire direct mail profession.” 

The first chapters are given over 
to a comprehensive treatment of 
such basic factors as: when and 
where direct mail fits into the ad- 
vertising picture; the functions 
and uses of direct mail; types of 
direct mail advertising; its advan- 
tages and disadvantages; and a 
listing of what Mr. Mayer terms 
the “seven cardinal rules for di- 
rect mail success.” They are: 


ws 1. “Know exactly what you want 
your mailing to do for you.” 

2. “Write your copy so that the 
recipient will know what your 
product will do for him.” 

3. “Make the lay-out and format 
of your mailing tie in with your 
over-all plan and objective.” 

4. “Address each mailing piece 
(correctly) to an individual or 
company who can buy the product 
or service you have to sell.” 

5. “Make it easy for your pros- 
pect to send you an order or an 
inquiry.” 

6. “Tell your story over again.” 

7. “Test every mailing you 
make.” 

The second part of the book tells 
what materials should be included 
in direct mail copy. The author of- 
fers suggestions on how to appeal 
to the motives that make people 
buy. Objectionable words and 
phrases, such as “I,” “Us,” “Me,” 
and “Ours,” should be eliminated, 
he says. 

Concerning the use of gadgets, 
Mr. Mayer says that although 
they sometimes can be used to 
good advantage, it is important to 
make sure that they fit the prod- 
uct or service being sold, and em- 
phasize rather than detract from 
the selling message. 


m Proper post office procedure 
gets considerable attention. Mr. 
Mayer simplifies to a great ex- 
tent the regulations governing 
postal rates and classes. And he 
very helpfully includes rate charts 
as well as listings of special post 
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The use of color in direct mail 
poses a tricky question, the author 
says, and it requires constant test- 
ing and retesting. However, he 
says, “it’s pretty safe to assume 
that you’ll get more attention and 
more business from a two-color 
job than you will from monotone 
printing. It isn’t safe, however, to 
think three colors are better than 
two, or four colors better than 
three.” 

Included in the many charts 
and examples is a check-chart 
created by the Direct Mail Ad- 
vertising Assn. This chart shows 
the facts and functions of direct 
advertising, and was designed as 
a checking laboratory for adver- 
tising, sales and publicity depart- 
ments, and for administrative ex- 
ecutives. There also is a com- 
prehensive reference index. 


ARF Publishes 
‘American Builder’ 
Readership Survey 


New York, Aug. 23—Advertis- 
ing Research Foundation has pub- 
fished results of its readership 
study of American Builder, second 
in the series of Continuing Studies 
of Business Papers. 

Results of the survey were pre- 
sented to the National Industrial 
Advertisers Assn. in Los Angeles 
nine weeks ago (AA, July 10). 

The study was conducted by the 
ARF in cooperation with the As- 
sociated Business Publications, 
which financed a major share of 
the first report in the series, on 
Automotive Industries, and two 
pilot studies. 


a The current American Builder 
survey was financed by Simmons- 
Boardman Corp., publisher of 
American Builder. Two other re- 
ports in the series, on American 
Machinist and Chemical Engineer- 
ing, will be published this fall. 

An administrative _committee, 
composed of members of the 
NIAA, the American Assn. of Ad- 
vertising Agencies, the Assn. of 
National Advertisers and the ABP, 
supervised preparation of the 
American Builder study. 

Copies are available from the 
Advertising Research Foundation, 
11 W. 42nd St., New York 18. The 
price, to individuals or organiza- 
tions not members of the Four A’s, 
ANA, NIAA or ABP, is $25 per 
copy. 


Braniff Names Doolittle 


C. W. (Bill) Doolittle, formerly 
with Berry Tours, Kansas City, 
has been named assistant to W. R. 
Beattie, agency and interline sales 
manager of Braniff International 
Airways. Mr. Doolittle will be in 
charge of the air tour program 
of the Dallas-based airline. 


Sturtz Adds Kennison 


Leonard E. Sturtz Associates, 
New York, has added George P. 
Kennison, formerly manager of 
advertising and sales promotion 
for Rexall Drug Co. in Boston and 
Los Angeles, as an account ex- 
ecutive. 


Two Appointed by ABC 


Two new account executives 
have been added to American 
Broadcasting Co.’s operations in 
Hollywood. Lew Sterns, previously 
with KXLA, Pasadena, and KOWL, 
Santa Monica, has been named ac- 
count executive at KECA, Holly- 
wood. Edmund Lytle has been ap- 
pointed account executive for 
KECA-TV. He was formerly with 
William G. Rambeau Co., and re- 
places Owen James, who has 
moved to Ft. Dodge, Ia. 


Makes Clyde a Partner 


Brooke Clyde has joined Paul 
& Paul, San Francisco advertis- 
ing and public relations concern, 
as a partner. The concern will 
change its name to Paul & Clyde. 
Mr. Clyde was formerly on the 
editorial staff of San Francisco 
News. 


Coast Meeting Planned 


Members of the business paper 
publishing industry in the South- 
ern California area will hold a 
carnival and funfest at the Del Mar 
Hotel, Del Mar, Cal., Sept. 15 to 17. 


This space: Courtesy Laurence, Inc. 
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Representatives of AM-TV Stake Out 
Their Own Claim to ‘No. 1 Medium’ 


New York, Aug. 24—Magazines 
are the No. 1 national advertising 
medium (AA, Aug. 7). No, news- 
papers are the No. 1 medium (AA, 
Aug 14). Well, as of today, there 
is another contender in advertis- 
ing’s statistical sweepstakes, no 
projections barred. 

The National Assn. of Radio 
Station Representatives this week 
announced, with flourishes, that 
“broadcast advertising” is the No. 1 
national medium—or will be in 
1950. 

How? By including television 
billings, which the association 
thinks it is just as much entitled 
to as newspapers are to the bill- 
ings of supplements. In 1950, 
“newspapers and magazines,” say 
the broadcast representatives con- 
descendingly, “can fight it out for 
second place.” 

In a bulletin to its members, 
the association figures that when 
the Federal Communications Com- 
mission issues figures for 1949, the 
radio figures will look like this: 


National network time sales 
Regional networks & misc. 
National spot time sales 


Total 


a Of these figures, the representa- 
tives say time costs are based on 
National Assn. of Broadcasters 
estimates of time cost, plus “a 
fair estimate” of talent costs and 
TV time and talent. Talent costs, 
the bulletin says, are “figured on 
advertising agency experience and 
trade paper estimates.” 

These estimates include only 
broadcast time, not such corollary 
ventures as Storecasting and 
Transit Radio. The inclusion of TV 
is defended on the ground that (1) 
TV stations are frequently op- 
erated by AM ..ation owners; (2) 
national networks are both AM 
and TV nets; (3) members of the 
representatives’ group have con- 
tracts with the vast majority of 
leading radio stations and 72 TV 
stations, and (4) the radio and 
TV businesses are allied in “crea- 
tive, sales, talent, programming 
and most other functions.” 


s But this total isn’t quite ade- 
quate, in the association’s view. 
FCC gets actual revenue figures, 
not one-time rate projections; so 
the association feels that compar- 
able data for newspapers and 
magazines would be considerably 
different. 

“How much newspaper 
magazine rates should be 


and 
dis- 


counted from one-time rates to 
arrive at the actual expenditure 
for advertising is anyone’s guess. 
The tendency is toward flat rates, 
but Life and Look have frequency 
discounts; so does the New York 
Times,” the bulletin comments. 

(Ed. Note: W. H. Mullen, Mag- 
azine Advertising Bureau direc- 
tor, in assessing this problem in 
an article in the Harvard Busi- 
ness Review, September, 1949, 
said: “It is estimated that this 
ignoring of quantity discounts 
overstates the advertising volume 
of all magazines by less than 2%, 
and of the magazines offering 
such discounts by 4% to 5%, al- 
though for individual advertisers 
the overstatement may run up to 
10% or 12%.) 


s Further, the representatives’ 
bulletin reports, while there is no 
guesswork in the FCC figures as 
to what is national and what is 
local in the stations’ reports, the 
local includes a great deal of bill- 
ing which might be called nation- 
al. Specifically mentioned are au- 
tomotive-dealer and county-deal- 
er organization advertising, na- 
tional advertising placed locally 
to get local rates, advertising of 
national advertisers placed at the 
local rate by branches and dis- 
tributors. 

“Broadcasting advertising,” T. 
F. Flanagan, association manag- 
ing director, says, “is too young 
to have completely straightened 
out its relations with the stations 
in regard to retail and general, 
local and national rates and cred- 
me.” 


a After discounting mewspaper 
and magazine figures, and adding 
to broadcasting the “real national 
advertising billed as local,” these 
are the association’s figures for 
1949—-figures which ought to 
make no one happy: 

Broadcast national advertising 
(time, talent, and national billed 
ee ' eee $475,000,000. 

Magazine advertising (space & 
preparation, net after quantity 
GISCOUTHS) — ccccosscorcccceces $475,000,000. 

Newspaper national advertising 
(space & preparation, including 
national at local rates, excluding 
retail advertising of national 
brand products, etc.) $460,000,000. 

The bulletin goes on to claim 
cheerily that “the day is not far 
distant, in spite of newspapers’ 
spectacular annual gains, when 
broadcast advertising will be far 
out in first place. The broadcast- 
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ing business is aiming at a na- 
tional total that will equal mag- 
azines and newspapers combined.” 

The bulletin provides conven- 
tional disclaimers: ‘Fortunately, 
it doesn’t make much difference 
which is first, second or third 
among. these three media... all 
three have served and are serving 
advertisers and the national econ- 
omy very well indeed.” 


2nd International 
Trade Fair Planned 


as Ist Fair Closes 


Cuicaco, Aug. 24—With the 
close of the First U. S. Interna- 
tional Trade Fair last week, plans 
already have been made for a sec- 
ond fair to be held here Sept. 10- 
23, 1951. 

Led by I. S. Anoff, president of 
the fair, full civic backing has been 
promised by 35 business leaders 
representing Chicago banks, util- 
ities, newspapers, hotels, retail 
stores, exporters and importers. 

Though government officials 
representing exhibitors from 47 
different nations have been un- 
able to furnish actual sales figures, 
unofficial estimates place sales 
resulting from the first fair at 
more than $50,000,000. 


ws Fair officials and exhibitors 
point out that while actual sales 
may be only $15,000,000 to $20,- 
000,000, an order placed at a 
trade fair is usually a sample ship- 
ment of small quantities for test- 
ing purposes, with reorders ex- 
pected to follow. 

Buyer attendance during the 
two weeks was more than 25,000, 
while 301,000 persons viewed the 
products during hours in which 
the public was admitted to Navy 
Pier and the International Amphi- 
theater. Most exhibitors agreed 
that American buyers were inter- 
ested mainly in price and delivery 
dates, with workmanship being 
important, but secondary (AA, 
Aug. 14). 


# Both the British and Germans 
reported sales of more than $4,- 
000,000 each. Japanese merchants 
figured their sales were well over 
$1,500,000, mosily in textiles. Most 
exhibitors agreed that, from the 
standpoint of making contacts and 
learning American business meth- 
ods and market research, the fair 
was a highly successful venture. 

Many admitted that their sole 
purpose in attending the fair was 
to make contacts and learn Amer- 
ican merchandising techniques, 
and they expressed surprise at 
both business and public response 
to their products. However, im- 
ported goods still are considered 
luxury items, and lowered tariffs 
and an American-style selling job 
will be necessary to change this, 
fair officials felt. 

Officials agreed that the First 
U. S. International Trade Fair was 
a step forward in the plan to “help 
Europe help itself.” They said that 
lessons learned in this first at- 
tempt would be used to make the 
1951 trade fair an even greater 
success, 


Zane Corn Products to Kane 


Betty Zane Corn Products Inc., 
Marion, O., grower, processor and 
packer of hybrid popcorn and pop- 
corn oil, has appointed Kane Ad- 
vertising, Bloomington, Ill, to 
handle advertising and publicity 
for its products. A consumer cam- 
paign is planned to start Sept. 15 
in leading market areas, using spot 
radio and newspapers. Direct mail, 
TV, point of sale and trade pub- 
lications will be used later. 


Lux Clock Appoints Bilek 


Edward Bilek, formerly as- 
sistant sales manager, has been 
named sales manager of Lux 
Clock Mfg. Co., Waterbury, Conn. 
His offices will be located at 1107 


Broadway, New York. 


FOR WINDOWS—DuPont’s 


Park Avenue 
tooth brushes in their individual con- 
tainers are featured in this window dis- 
play, created and produced by Consoli- 
dated Lithographing Corp., Brooklyn. 


Small Heublein Ads 
Pull Heavily; Aid 
A-1 Sauce Sales 


HartTForD, Conn., Aug. 24—An 
ad measuring one column by 36 
lines now running once a week in 
three newspapers and once a 
month in three magazines is pull- 
ing 1,000 letters a month for G. 
F. Heublein & Bro. Inc., here. 

“Dining out?” the ad asks. “Win 
$100. Here’s all you do. Next time 
you dine out, just write a letter in 
50 words or less telling why you 
enjoyed eating in that particular 
restaurant.” Contestants are asked 
to send their letters to Heublein, 
“Makers of famous A-1 sauce.” 

Not mentioned in the ads, which 
have been running since January, 
is the fact that Heublein sends a 
“diploma” to the restaurant where 
the prizewinner ate. Text of the 
testimonial: “In recognition of its 
contribution to the traditions of 
good eating throughout the world, 
this national award is awarded 
to... (won in open competition 
among the patronage of America’s 
finest restaurants) .” 


= The contest, according to Duane 
Jones Co., New York, the Heu- 
blein agency, is designed to bring 
A-1 sauce to the attention of res- 
taurant owners and to stimulate 
grocery brokers to get the prod- 
uct into restaurants where it is not 
yet used. 

A Duane Jones spokesman said 
Heublein “is very happy” about 
the test campaign, now appearing 
in the San Francisco Call-Bulletin, 
Washington Star, Philadelphia 
Bulletin, Cue, The New Yorker 
and Gourmet. 

He said the campaign will run 
the remainder of this year and 
that it will be expanded into other 
newspapers in 1951. The ad, in- 
tended to look as much like editor- 
ial matter as possible, is placed on 
food and dining out pages. 

Here’s a tip for contest letter 
writers: Entries are not judged 
from the literary point of view, 
but rather on the basis of “sincere 
interest in good food.” 


FC&B Appoints Riano 


Foote, Cone & Belding Interna- 
tional, New York, has appointed 
Carlos Guiterrez Riano, formerly 
with McCann-Erickson, as cre- 
ative head and director of public 
relations for Latin America, effec- 


tive Sept. 1. 
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Rail Strike Will 
Tie Up Newsprint, 


Canadians Believe 


New York, Aug. 24—Most lo. 
cal suppliers in the paper trade 
believe that the Canadian rail. 
road tie-up will be short-lived 
and that supplies of newsprint 
will not be seriously curtailed. 

On the other hand, spokesmen 
for the Canadian Pulp & Paper 
Assn., which represents the major 
paper companies in Canada, said 
that mills will have to close down 
within a few days because of the 
strike, which will prevent supplies 
of coal, sulphur and other essen- 
tials from being delivered on sche- 
dule. 

In addition, most of the mills 
have only a limited amount of 
storage space for finished paper, 
which usually is shipped out a 
relatively short time after leaving 
the mill. 


~~ 


a Cranston Williams, genera] 
manager of the American News- 
paper Publishers Assn., said that 
although prolongation of the Can- 
adian rail strike could bring ser- 
ious and rapid curtailment of 
newsprint supplies for most of 
American newspapers, there is 
nothing in the basic supply out- 
look to warrant rationing. 

Mr. Williams’ reference to ra- 
tioning was in response to recent 
inquiries on the possible class- 
ification of newsprint as “stra- 
tegic” material under the econom- 
ic controls of the mobilization 
program. Newsprint during the 
last war was placed under al- 
location as well as price controls, 

American newspapers on the 
average are reported to have about 
a month’s supply on hand. 

Mr. Williams emphasized that 
the ANPA is urging its members 
to conserve their stocks of news- 
print rather than gamble on a 
short rail strike. 


a While inquiries for newsprint 
continue to come into the market, 
dealers say that the scare buying 
of recent weeks has tapered off. 
This applies also to book stock. 
Quotations remain firm and in 
most instances are being made 
subject to price prevailing at date 
of shipment. 

The ANPA reported during the 
week that a mill to produce 100,- 
000 tons of newsprint and 780,000 
tons of kraft board per year is 
planned at Naheola, Ala., by the 
Choctaw Pulp & Paper Co. of But- 
ler, Ala. ‘ 


‘True Story’ Ups Ad Rates 


Effective with its February, 
1951, issue, True Story, published 
by Macfadden Publications, New 
York, will increase its advertising 
rate for a b&w page from $4,800} 
to $5,040, up 5%. There is no in- 
crease in -the rate of the True 
Story Women’s Group and n0 
change for True Story’s guarantee. 


Industrial Editors to Meet 


The 13th annual convention of 
the Society of Associated Indus- 
trial Editors will meet in Den-} 
ver, Sept. 7-9. F. C. Hilker, public 
relations director of Eastman O 
Well Survey Co., Denver, is con- 
vention chairman. 


—_ 


540 N. MICHIGAN AVE. © 185 N. WABASH AVE. 


FOR ADVERTISING 


410 W. MICHIGAN AVE. © 111 E. DELAWARE ST. 
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National Nielsen-Ratings of Top Radio Shows 


Week of July 16-22, 1950 


All figures copyright by A. C. Nielsen Co. 
Curren’ Previous Homes Current 
Rass Rank Program (000) Rating 
EVENING, ONCE-A-WEEK (AVERAGE FOR ALL PROGRAMS) (2,279) (5.6) 
1 1 Walter Winchell (ABC, Richard Hudnut) ......... 6,309 15.5 
2 6 Big Story (NBC, Pall Malls) ................. 3,948 9.7 
3 3 Crime Photographer (CBS, Philip Morris) ....... 3,867 9.5 
4 ll Break the Bank (NBC, Bristol-Myers) ......... 3,785 9.3 
5 10 Mystery Theater (CBS, Sterling) .............. 3,419 8.4 
6 19 Jergens Woodbury Journal (ABC) .............. 3,256 8.0 
7 22 Satan's Waitin’ (CBS. Colgate, Palmolive) ....... 3,215 7.9 
8 26 Vaughn Monroe (CBS, Camels) ................ 3,215 7.9 
9 8 Mr. District Attorney (NBC, Bristol-Myers) .... 3,175 7.8 
10 7 Mr. Chameleon (CBS, Sterling) ................ 3,093 7.6 
EVENING, MULTI-WEEKLY (AVERAGE FOR ALL PROGRAMS’ (1,099) (2.7) 
1 1 Lone Ranger (ABC, General Mills) ............ 2,279 5.6 
2 2 One Man's Family (NBC, Miles Labs.) .......... 1,547 3.8 
3 3 News of the World (NBC, Miles Labs.) ........ 1,506 3.7 
WEEKDAY (AVERAGE FOR ALL PROGRAMS) (1,669) (4.1) 
1 1 Arthur Godfrey (CBS, Ligg. & Myers) .......... 3,297 8.1 
2 3 Romance of Helen Trent (CBS, Whitehall) ...... 2,890 7.1 
3 2 Ce EE SI ED. hac sa ccocceswececcese 2,808 6.9 
4 11 Our Gal, Sunday (CBS, Whitehall) ............ 2,686 6.6 
5 9 Arthur Godfrey (CBS, Nabisco) ............... 2,646 6.5 
6 12 My True Story (ABC, Sterling) .............. 2,646 6.5 
7 10 Wendy Warren (CBS, General Foods) ..<....... 2,564 6.3 
7 8 ss ccs oducnde che 2,483 6.1 
9 13 Aunt Jenny (CBS, Lever Bros.) ............+5. 2,442 6.0 
10 17 ee na Fages 4b ddae' dondecce 2,442 6.0 
DAY, SUNDAY (AVERAGE FOR ALL PROGRAMS) (1,058) (2.6) 
1 1 True Detective Mysteries (MBS, Williamson) .... 2,076 5.1 
2 2 Shadow (MBS, DL&W Coal-Grove Labs.) ........ 1,954 4.8 
3 3 Martin Kane, Private Eye (MBS, U. S. Tobacco) .. 1,750 4.3 
DAY, SATURDAY (AVERAGE FOR ALL PROGRAMS) (2,157) (5.3) 
1 1 Armstrong Theater (CBS) ...........00ceeeees 3,867 9.5 
2 2 Grand Central Station (CBS, Pillsbury) ........ 3,826 9.4 
3 3 Stars Over Hollywood (CBS, Armour) .......... 3,134 7. 


National Nielsen Television Index 


Weeks of July 1-7 and 8-14, 1950 
All figures copyright by A. C. Nielsen Co. 


Audience Delivered 


Homes 
Rank Program (000) Rank Program 
1 Philco TV Playhouse (NBC) ...... 2,076 1 Philco TV Playhouse (NBC) ...... 
2 Toast of the Town (CBS, Lincoln- 2 Toast of the Town (CBS, Lincoin- 
PE scchasacieatinas e044 1,786 OO Pee era 
3 Stop the Music (ABC, Lorillard) ... 1,603 3 Ed Wynn Show (CBS, Camels) .... 
4 A. Godfrey & Friends (CBS, 4 Original Amateur Hour (NBC, Lor- 
era 1,597 SE tthe tethensdadahecess 
5 Original Amateur Hour (NBC, Lor- 5 Stop The Music (ABC, Lorillard) ... 
EA Safewedessasaeeeedeess +596 6 Clock, The (NBC, Emerson) ....... 
6 Ed Wynn Show (CBS, Camels) .... 1,572 7 A. Godfrey & Friends (CBS, 
7 Lone Ranger (ABC, General Mills) .. 1,396 PS 
8 Kraft TV Theater (NBC) .......... ,355 8 Lone Ranger (ABC, General Mills) ... 
9 Clock, The (NBC, Emerson) ...... ,286 9 Kraft TV Theater (NBC) ......... 
10 Ford Star Revue (NBC) .......... 1,211 10 Ford Star Rewe (NBC) .......... 


Program Popularity 


Dublin Craftsman 

Makes Ad Displays 
- : a 

With ‘Live’ Models 

Cuicaco, Aug. 22—A unique type 
of animated display media has 
been brought to America by Max 
Moffet, owner of Max Models Co., 
Dublin, Ireland. 

Shown at the First U. S. Inter- 
national Trade Fair here last week, 
the display features the use of 
working scale models to attract 
interest to a new product or meth- 
od. 
The trade fair display was a 
small, life-like reproduction of an 
Irish valley in County Mayo, com- 
plete with authentic music, a fid- 
dler whose bow moved in perfect 
rhythm, an accordian player, and 
spectators whose feet tapped per- 
fect time. The music had been re- 
corded on the actual scene in Ire- 
land. 

Though the display of the val- 
ley was interesting and attractive 


ANIMATED DISPLAY—The scene above is set in County Mayo, Ireland, and the 

animated figures are the product of Max Moffet, owner of Max Models Co., Dublin. 

Mr. Moffet exhibited his life-like display at the First U. S. International Trade Fair 

in Chicago, along with samples of similar commercial displays he has con- 
structed for Irish advertisers. 


in itself, Mr. Moffet stressed the 
advertising uses of his art work. 
“It’s something different that 
catches the public’s eye,” he ex- 
plained, “which is just what you’d 
want an advertisement to do.” 


s In his commercial work, one of 
the most unusual displays he ar- 
ranged was a three-foot-high wine 
glass for Doran Bros., Dublin wine 
importer. Atop the wine glass, a 
green figure called “Blythe Spirit” 
circled the rim, pausing now and 
then to drink, hiccup and turn red. 
The display was so popular that 
“Blythe Spirit’ became the Doran 
trademark. 

A display for Sunbeam Wolsey, 
hosiery manufacturer, featured a 
working model of a Reading nylon 
knitting machine which was en- 
larged 50 times. Clear lucite was 
used to construct it, so viewers 
could see the mechanism at work. 

Mr. Moffet said that he came 
to the Trade Fair to learn if there 
is a place for his type of display 
in the American advertising field. 


He said he already had made sev- 
eral contracts with American man- 
ufacturers for construction of dis- 
plays in the near future. 


Nirenberg Sets Shirt Drive 


M. Nirenberg Sons, New York, 
will launch a fall campaign for 
Lion of Troy shirts with a full 
page in the New York Times 
Magazine Sept. 17. Holiday has 
been scheduled for an insertion in 
November, and other magazine 
selections have still to be made. 
Dealers will get newspaper mats 
and point of sale material. Jules 
Mirel Advertising, New York, is 
the agency. 


Mullen Joins Hunt-Spiller 


John P. Mullen, formerly with 
Chicago Mercantile Exchange and 
Gray Iron Founders’ Society, has 
been named director of public re- 
lations, advertising and sales pro- 
motion for Hunt-Spiller Mfg. 
Corp., Boston, maker of iron and 
steel castings. 


Holabird Appointed Manager 


National Electric Products Corp., 
Pittsburgh, has created a western 
region within its sales organiza- 
tion and has named R. Graham 
Holabird as regional manager. The 
office is located at 400 Potrero 
St., San Francisco. 


Want to Fall in Love with 
1,000,000 Women? 


Here’s your chance to reach the members 
of Aunt Ellen’s nationally known needle- 
work club, The WORKBASKET is their 
bible. A fabulous market . . . numbering 
over 1,000,000 home-makers who control 
the pursestrings. ..availabletoadvertisersfor 
the first time. Exciting success stories and 


sample copy. Send 
AUNT ELLEN’S = your letterhead... 


428 Handcraft Building, Kansas City 16, Mo. 


ADVERTISERS! AGENCIES! FOR 
BY ACTUAL SURVEY — 92% 


JOE 
HARRIS 
FOOTBALL 
FORECASTS 


Starting 
now! 


[J Bill Stern, 
ace NBC sportscaster 
says— 


“Harris is AMAZINGLY accurate!” 


HERE’S HARRIS’ RECORD 

11 year record —82.3% right 
1949 season —82.4% right 
1949 Bowl Games—10 out of 10 
1950 Bowl Games—10 out of 11 


EACH INSERTION... FOUR DAYS’ ADVERTISING VALUE! 
readership by MEN—617 readership by WOMEN 


JOE HARRIS 


America’s Most Accurate Football Forecaster 


WRITE @ WIRE @ PHONE 


JOE HARRIS FOOTBALL FORECAST 


304 Commercial Trust Building, Phila. 2, Pa., Rittenhouse 6-2937, 6-6945 


NEWSPAPERS @ RADIO @ CIRCULARS 
Starts September 16, 1950—Once a week—11 Week Season 


Used by 310 advertise 


Talk about READER INTER- 
EST! Every ad gets a 4-Day read- 
ing by Harris followers. They clip 
the ads to compare with final 
scores of games played Friday, 
Saturday and Sunday. 


JOE HARRIS gives sports fans 
the WINNERS and predicts 
FINAL SCORES. A sensational 
advertising idea for breweries, 
mei’s stores, department stores 
and scores of other businesses 
which use newspaper or radio 
advertising. 


The Harris Football Forecast is 
offered each Fall over an 11-week 
season. Harris sends you his fore- 
casts weekly—you prepare your 
own ads. The season’s here, so act 


1 BY 


usin’ eas 


rs in 405 newspapers 


throughout America and in Alaska and Hawaii. 


now! Write, wire or telephone to 
assure yourself of all advertising 
rights in your territory. 


Used by Leading Advertisers 
and Advertising Agencies 

Acme Breweries, Inc. 

Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, Ine. 

Brisacher, Wheeler & Staff 

Campbell-Ewald Co., Ine. 

Coca-Cola Bottling Co. 

Gimbel Brothers 

Rothschild’s 

7-Up Bottling Co. 

Terre-Haute Brewing Co. 

and hundreds of others 
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This is the Sales Manager 

who discovered the buying power 
of 1,000,000* MEN who 

read and own 


The Elks Magazine. 


*Dec. 1949 ABC statement — 


fecccccccccccccccce 


928,010 circulation —a substantial 
bonus over guaranteed 850,000 
on which current rates are based. 
YOU'LL SELL IT... 
iF YOU TELL IT IN 
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= 7 
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New York + Chicago + Detroit 
Los Angeles + Seattle 


Majestic Radio to 
Center on Dealer 
Co-op Ads This Fall 


New York, Aug. 22—Majestic 
Radio & Television Inc. will devote 
its attention this fall to dealer co- 
operative advertising. The media 
list, according to Joseph Devico, 
advertising manager, will include 
newspapers, radio and television. 
A sizable outdoor campaign also 
is under consideration. 

With the company’s production 
increased through expanded facil- 
ities, Majestic’s promotion will be 
stepped up proportionally. Shappe- 
Wilkes is the agency. 

The radio-TV set maker this 
week increased the prices on its 
receivers from $5 to $20. This was 
necessitated by the rising cost of 
component parts, it was stated. 
Several other major manufacturers 
—including Emerson, DuMont and 
Belmont—already have announced 
price increases for TV sets. 


Bracken Takes New Job 


Edward J. Bracken, director of 
publicity at Colorado Women’s Col- 
lege since 1946, and head of the 
department of journalism, has re- 
signed to accept a position as pub- 
lic relations director at New Haven 
YMCA Junior College in Connecti- 
cut. A. Victor Cornelision, former 
director of publicity at Colorado 
State College of Education, will 
succeed Mr. Bracken at Colorado 
Women’s College. 


Pepsi Promotes Chesley 


Harry W. Chesley Jr., formerly 
general manager of the western 
division of Pepsi-Cola Co., New 
York, has been named vice-presi- 
dent in charge of national sales 
for the soft drink manufacturer. 


KSO 


announces the appointment of 


EDWARD PETRY & CO, INC. 


as national sales representatives 


Offices of Edward Petry & Co., Inc. 


are located in 
New York ¢ Chicago -¢ Los Angeles 
Detroit ¢ St. Lovis © San Francisco 
Atlanta ¢ Boston 


KINGSLEY H 


KSO 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


5000 Watts 


CBS for Central lowa 
. MURPHY, President 
S. H. McGOVERN, Manager 


1460 Kilocycles 
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E. R. Grace, v. p. in charge of the Detroit office of Grant Adver- 
tising, and Louise Grace, director of media and research, are two 
of five members of the Detroit staff, who have received watches 
as new members of Grant’s unofficial organization, the 5-Year 
Club. Myron Golden, script editor in the Chicago office, was given 
his watch earlier in the summer by Pres. Will C. Grant... 

Ina S. Lindman, home economist for United Fruit Co. for the 
past 17 years, was guest of honor at a surprise party in Boston a few 
weeks ago and was presented a scroll by R. G. Partridge, ad di- 
rector, for “...her contribution by personal example to the im- 
portance and dignity of women in business.” .. 

Walter S. Thompson, director of public relations for Canadian Na- 
tional Railways for more than 36 years, will retire in October. Mr. 
Thompson left the Montreal Herald news desk in 1914 to head a press 
dept. for the Grand Trunk and Grand Trunk Pacific, and since the 
formation of the Canadian National system out of many small lines, 
has been its PR officer. . . 

Morris E. Jacobs, head of the Bozell & Jacobs ad agency, has been 
elected a director of the 174-store chain of D. A. Schulte Inc. An- 
other new Schulte director.is William Rubin, pres. of Sweets Co. of 
America... 

William Savitt, pres. of Station WCCC, Hartford, is the new presi- 
dent of the Connecticut Retail Jewelers Assn. He also is president of 
Savitt Jewelers, Hartford... 


ae ee) ee 
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CELEBRATES 50TH—Lovis A. Weil, who observed his 50th anniversary as a news- 

paper publisher this month in Port Huron, Mich., holds a copy of his Port Huron 

Times Herald. Standing are his sons, F. Granger Weil (left), assistant editor and 

vice-president of the paper and manager of its radio stations, WITH and WTTH-FM; 

William L. Weil, commercial manager of the stations; and Louis A. Weil Jr., pub- 
lisher of the Grand Rapids Herald. 


Little did Lloyd B. Myers, v.p. of Holst & Cummings, San Fran- 
cisco, think that a product of his would ever wind up in a museum. 
But that’s just what has happened. Myers has just received word 
that a set of menu covers which he designed and which were repro- 
duced by the H. S. Crocker Co. for use aboard Matson Lines’ S. S. 
Lurline has been selected for inclusion in a permanent exhibition of 
lithography at the Smithsonian Institution, Washington... 

Charles Ward, head of Brown & Bigelow, St. Paul calendar com- 
pany, has taken the oath of office as a member of the advisory 
commission of the U. S. Post Office Department in Washington... 

Gardner Cowles, the publisher, and his wife Fleur, of Flair, will 
receive the Neiman-Marcus award from Stanley Marcus at the 
store’s Mid-Century Fashion Exposition in Dallas Sept. 4. The 
Cowleses are being cited “for a fresh interpretation of the news of 
fashion through magazines, the newspaper and radio.” .. 

Charles F. Loeffel, v. p. and business manager of Ahrens Publish- 
ing Co., New York, has been on a month’s vacation visiting France, 
Belgium, Switzerland, Italy and England... Mrs. Lee Partridge, 

former Henri, Hurst & McDonald copywriter, is in Europe for a 
survey of hotel facilities and travel conditions for All Tours & Tra- 
vel System, Chicago... 

Edward D. Madden, assistant to the president of National Broad- 
casting Co., is heading two committees of the Sister Elizabeth Kenny 
Foundation for a forthcoming fund campaign. Mr. Madden will be 
directing the radio-television committee and the industry and com- 
merce section... F. Charles Gilmour, manager of Brush Develop- 
ment Co., Cleveland, is the new Community Fund chairman in sub- 
urban Berea... 

A 7-lb. daughter, Sally, was born in Grand Rapids Aug. 13 to 
Bill Schroeder and his wife. Bill is general manager of Station 
WOOD ...It’s a second daughter for Howard F. Todman, business 
mgr. of Mark Goodson-Bill Todman Productions, New York. Her 
name is Leslie... 

Capt. William J. Anthony Jr., a photographer with the Park City 
Advertising Service, Bridgeport, Conn., is among the first volunteers 
in the area to return to active duty since requests were sent out by 
the U. S. Air Force some three weeks ago. Capt. Anthony, a former 
B-17 pilot in the ETO during World War II, has been assigned to 
Mitchell Field Air Force Base to await further orders... 

Gilbert E. Busch, a member of the public relations department 
at Albert Frank-Guenther Law, has returned to active duty with 
the Marine Corps as a first lieutenant. He has been serving as pub- 
lic information officer of the 19th Infantry Battalion in the Marine 
Corps Reserve... 

James E. Bracken of the ad department of American Chain & 
Cable Co., Bridgeport, Conn., was married not long ago to Gloria 
Roberge of Bridgeport... Another bride and groom are Alice Wiggin, 
of Waban, Mass., who married Eben S. Church Jr., who is with 
Horton-Noyes, Providence agency... 
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Psychological Corp. Studies TV 
Set Sales, Beverage Consumption 


New York, Aug. 23—Coffee 
leads the list of beverages con- 
sumed during both winter and 
summer in this country, according 
to a survey by Psychological Corp. 
for the Pan-American Coffee Bu- 
reau. 

The survey was based upon in- 
terviews in which 10,000 persons 
were asked to name the beverages 


{ they drank on the preceding day. 


Above the age of eight years, 
70.9% drink coffee in the sum- 
mer and 74.7% in the winter, the 
survey showed. 

Results of the interviews have 
been classified as to drink and 


season: 
SUMMER 
Pee 70.9% 
Milk and chocolate milk .... 49.7% 
RR 45.0% 
Fruit & vegetable juices .... 39.6% 
Tea 37.1% 
Beer ..... - 14.5% 
Cocktails & highballs ........ 3.8% 
aaa 3.3% 
WINTER 
EE eR ee, 74.7% 
Milk & chocolate milk .... 51.0% 


Fruit & vegetable juices .... 32.8% 
I ie 29.0% 
yp a ech LB te A A 24.0% 
Ma! £20 Si st ecchdhisisdsicdbddecesdeke 10.2% 
Cocoa & hot chocolate ........ 5.4% 
Cocktails & highballs ........ 4.5% 


a The survey disclosed that the 
greatest amount of coffee is con- 
sumed by people from 30 to 49 
years of age, and that this group 
consumes slightly more than three 
cups per day per person in winter 
and two and one-third cups in the 
summer. 

The findings put 80% of coffee 


consumption in the home for both 
summer and winter, with western 
and Pacific Coast states leading 
total usage throughout the year. 

The average New Yorker drinks 
1.67 cups of coffee a day in the 
summer and 2.14 in the winter. 
The national average (including 
non-drinkers) was set at 1.76 cups 
in summer and 2.31 in winter. 

Among occupational classes, the 
survey placed factory workers 
high on the consumption scale at 
3.05 cups per day, followed by out- 
side workers with 2.96 cups, store 
workers, 2.92 cups, and office 
workers 2.75 cups. 


s In another survey, Psycholog- 
ical Corp. has found that, by last 
May, approximately 18.4% of this 
country’s urban homes were 
equipped with television sets. This 
is a jump of 5.3% over the Feb- 
ruary figure of 13.1%. 

The percentage is based on re- 
plies in 10,000 home interviews; 
the sample is a random one cover- 
ing the entire country. Projecting 
the 18.4% against the total number 
of urban homes, the research com- 
pany estimated there were 4,784,- 
000 TV receivers in use in U. S. 
urban homes as of the first of May. 

Most enthusiastic acceptance of 
video has come from the lowest 
income group, where ownership 
has more than quadrupled in the 
past year. The rate of growth in 
top income families has been 
somewhat less spectacular, with 
ownership doubling during the 
past year, Psychological Corp. 
pointed out. 

Dr. Henry C. Link, vice-presi- 
dent, who supervises the nation- 


wide survey of public opinion and 
buying habits of city families, 
called attention to the fact that 
more than half the urban homes 
with TV sets are in the lower 
socio-economic groups. “To be ex- 
act, 54% of the homes with sets 
is in the lowest 60% of the house- 
holds socio-economica'ly.” he said. 

Urban TV ownership with socio- 
economic breakdowns: 


households; “B” the next 30%; “C” the 
next 40%, and “D” the lowest 20% from 
the standpoint of socio-economic factors. 


Back Canadian Radio Week 

National Radio Week in Canada 
Sept. 30-Oct. 7, will be sponsor 
by Canadian Assn. of Radio & 
Appliance Dealers, Canadian Assn. 
of Broadcasters, Canadian Broad- 
casting Corp., Radio Manufactures 
Assn. of Canada, and Radio Trade 
Publications. W. H. Jeffery, Philco 
Corp. of Canada Ltd., Toronto, is 
chairman of the planning and pub- 
licity committee. 


Knomark Buys TV Show 

Knomark Mfg. Co., New York, 
will sponsor a new audience par- 
ticipation show, “Hold That Cam- 
era,” with home and studio aud- 
iences taking part, over DuMont 
Television Network starting Sept. 
15 at 8:30 p.m., EDT. Time was 
bought through Emil Mogul Co. 
for Esquire boot polish. Knomark’s 
last TV venture was “Blind Date” 
on ABC. 


Tray-Ware Names Yezbak 
John Yezbak & Co., Cleveland, 
has been retained to direct the ad- 
vertising of Tray~Ware Inc., Cleve- 
land, manufacturer of plastic prod- 
ucts. A campaign will be launched 
in September to promote a new 
plastic garment hanger. Newspa- 
pers, direct mail, magazines and 
trade publications will be used. 


Conventions 


“Indicates first listing in this column. 

Sept. 4-6. Western Classified Advertis- 
ing Assn. conference, Klamath Falls, Ore. 

Sept. 7-8. Lithographers National Assn., 
annual convention, Edgewater Beach Ho- 
tel, Chicago. 

Sept. 11-12. National Assn. of Maga- 
zine Publishers, 3ist annual meeting, Es- 
sex & Sussex, Spring Lake, N. J. 

Sept. 11-12. Pennsylvania Newspaper 
Publishers’ Assn., annual classified ad- 
vertising clinic, Penn Harris Hotel, Har- 
risburg. 

Sept. 17-18. Midwest Newspaper Ad- 
vertising Executives Assn., fall meeting, 
President Hotel, Kansas City, Mo. 

Sept. 18-21. Financial Public Relations 
Assn., 35th annual convention, Hotel 
Statler, Boston. 

Sept. 18-21. Printing Industry of Amer- 
ica, annual convention, Palmer House, 
Chicago. 

Sept. 24-27. Assn. of National Adver- 
tisers, annual convention, Drake Hotel, 
Chicago. 

Sept. 24-28. Advertising Specialty Na- 
tional Assn., 47th annual convention and 
Specialty Fair, Palmer House, Chicago. 

Sept. 30-Oct. 3. Mail Advertising Serv- 
ice Assn. International, 29th annual con- 
vention, Roosevelt Hotel, New York. 

Oct. 3. Associated Third Class Mail 
Users, annual convention, Hotel Bedford, 
New York. 

*Oct. 4-6. Direct Mail Advertising Asso- 
ciation, 33rd annual conference, Roosevelt 
Hotel, New York. 

Oct. 5. Export Advertising Association, 
2nd annual convention, Hotel Plaza, New 
York. 

Oct. 5-7. Newspaper Advertising Man- 
agers’ Assn. of Eastern Canada, 3rd an- 
nual meeting, Mount Royal Hotel, Mont- 
real, Que. 

Oct. 6-7. Pennsylvania Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Assn., annual convention, Penn 
Harris Hotel, Harrisburg. 

Oct. 9-11. American Photoengravers 
Assn., annual convention, Chalfonte-Had- 
don Hall, Atlantic City. 

Oct. 12-25. Life Insurance Advertisers 
Assn., annual convention, Claridge Ho- 
tel, Atlantic City. 

Oct. 16-17. Boston Conference on Dis- 
tribution, 22nd annual meeting, Hotel 
Statler, Boston. 

Oct. 22-24. Advertising Federation of 
America, 10th District convention, Herring 
Hotel, Amarillo, Tex. 

Oct. 23-24. Inland Daily Press Assn., 
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annual meeting, Congress Hotel, Chicago. 

Oct. 23-25. Agricultural Publishers Assn., 
annual meeting, Chicago Athletic Club, 
Chicago. 

Oct. 26-27. Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tions, annual meeting, Drake Hotel, Chi- 
cago. 

Oct. 26-28. Southern Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Assn., annual convention, The 
Greenbrier, White Sulphur Springs, W. 
Va. 

Oct. 31-Nov. 1. American Assn. of Ad- 
vertising Agencies, annual Eastern Con- 
ference, Hotel Roosevelt, New York. 

Nov. 20-22. Central regional meeting, 
National Newspapers Promotion Assn., 
Indianapolis. 

Jan. 19-20, 1951. Southwestern Assn. 
of Advertising Agencies, Baker Hotel, 
Dallas. 

Jan. 22-24, 1951. Newspaper Advertising 
Executives Assn., Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago. 

Feb. 16-17, 1951. Pennsylvania News- 
paper Publishers’ Assn., annual display 
advertising conference, Penn Harris Ho- 
tel, Harrisburg. 

May 2-4, 1951. Assn. of Canadian Ad- 
vertisers, annual convention, Toronto. 


Willys Appoints Vincent 

Charles R. Vincent, former gen- 
eral sales manager for Harry Fer- 
guson Inc., has been appointed 
manager of the farm sales de- 
partment of Willys-Overland Mo- 
tors, a new department which will 
plan, develop and coordinate the 
entire Willys-Overland farm ma- 
chinery program. Mr. Vincent will 
be assisted by Robert H. Green and 
William W. Smelker. 


Dell Products to Lewin Co. 

Dell Products, Newark, N. J., 
has appointed A. W. Lewin Co., 
New York, to handle advertising 
for Sour Puss, a lemon base con- 
centrate. Plans are now being 
made to market the product 
through grocery outlets. 


THE LETTER SHOP, Inc. 


431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5.Ulinois 


Quick 


@ FASHION 


Two-faced Blouse 


Stores will shortly introduce a “surprise” blouse 
by Mayehoff. Front and back are completely dif- 
ferent—one’s cut high; the other, low—yet they turn 
about, change places, lead double lives. $12.95. 


Worn frontwards, blouse is 
trim, business-like for work. 


Jacket conceals low-cut 
back, cooling for a hot office. 


- 


QUICK IS 


NOW FIFTH 


Reversed, blouse has low 
neck for after-office allure. 


*Cleveland Newsstand Study — March, 1950. 
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Help! Adman Wants 
Old-Time Ads to Frame 
To the Editor: I’m looking for 
reproductions of early American 
advertising suitable for framing. 
I’d like a dozen or more fairly 
large size and in color, but I’m 
having a rough time locating them. 
Can you be of any help at all? 
I'd certainly appreciate a tip as 
to where I might get hold of some. 
ALAN R,. BURMAN, 
Wilson, Haight & Welch, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 
7 - * 


Thinks ‘Old’ Adman’s 
Job Problem Is Overrated 

To the Editor: Your editorial in 
the current issue of ADVERTISING 
AcE entitled “How Old Are You?” 
(AA, Aug. 14) attracted my atten- 
tion; and it is my opinion that the 
“old” adman modestly in his forties 
was not having a tough time get- 
ting a job because of his age but 
rather because of his lack of abil- 


ity. 

Of all persons who find them- 
selves out of a job, the man with 
an advertising background should 
be the least concerned because if 
he really understands advertising 
and knows what it will do, he cer- 
tainly could get himself a job. 

The writer will be 58 years of 
age on Oct. 12, and I have had 
very few days during my entire 
career when I did not have an in- 
come of some kind. My present 
position came unsolicited, but+ 


naturally it was the result of a 


This department is a reader’s forum. Letters are welcome. 


build-up over the years. 

Of course, the old adage that a 
man is “only as old as he thinks 
he is” is really true. Many of your 
worn out work horses at 40 could 
be like myself—going -full steam 
at sixty, if they would only think 
right. 

The great advantage of age is 
that usually “the mistakes have 
all been made” many years ago. 

ROBERT WARK, 

Director of Public Relations, 

Martin Equipment Corp., Buf- 

falo. 


Reprints Photo Review 

To the Editor: Would you please 
be good enough to give us permis- 
sion to have reprints made of Page 
36 of the Aug. 7, 1950, issue of 
ADVERTISING AGE? We will give 
credit to you on the reprint, of 
course. 

Mary F. MILsom, 


Hewitt, Ogilvy, Benson & 
Mather, New York. 
~ ° + 


Newspaper Ad Manager 
Suggests a Time Saver 

To the Editor: Here is a sug- 
gestion for advertising agencies 
sending orders. 

So that no time is lost in sched- 
uling advertising for newspapers, 
I suggest that advertising agencies 
address all their mail to the na- 
tional advertising department 
rather than to the national adver- 
tising manager, advertising direc- 


NUMBER OF PACKAGES SOLD 


AUG. 


get sales 


like this from Burgoyne 


@ Take a leaf from the book of these national advertisers who use 
Burgoyne to pretest their sales programs. The above chart shows 
what happened in four months pretest of a coupon idea in two 
Burgoyne test cities . . . increased sales .. . a green light for the 


program! Sensible foresight! 


@ Use Burgoyne research-insurance on salability of new products, 
old products in new markets, results of additional local advertising, 
effectiveness of special promotions like the pretest charted above. 


@ Pick two, three or four Burgoyne representative test cities. Monthly 
audit reports of over-the-counter sales of Burgoyne panel stores will 


give you facts in time to be of use. 


@ As it pays leading food and drug advertisers to 
have Burgoyne pretest, ask today for proposal. 


Burgoyne Grocery ér Drag Sh 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 


2000 


1000 


SEP. oct.’ 


test facts 


NOV. 


e CINCINNATI 2 


tor or publisher of the paper. In 
many cases, when an order is ad- 
dressed to an individual and that 
person comes to the office late or 
not at all, the scheduling may be 
delayed and in some cases delayed 
so long as to miss the deadline. 
STANLEY HH. LEONARD, 
National Advertising Manager, 
Norfolk Newspapers Inc., Nor- 
folk, Va. 


Makeup Man Gives Assist 

To the Editor: Here’s an ad 
space oddity which will give read- 
ers of AA a chuckle. See the at- 
tached page from the August To- 
day’s Woman, showing a Bestform 
girdle ad above the Trim Tred 
shoe ad. 

A copywriter at Krupnick & As- 
sociates, St. Louis, dreamed up a 


: / . » ri *”» 
Ay) *. glamor 
RL er” girdles 
Mayen 


clever caption “..and now, glamor 
girdles for your feet!” to dramatic- 
ally describe the elasticized con- 
struction of his client’s Trim Tred 
shoes. The makeup man at To- 
day’s Woman magazine had a sense 
of humor, placed his ad at the foot 
of the Bestform girdle ad—result- 
ing in better reader-attraction than 
either ad would have had if run on 
individual pages. 
R. J. ARMBRUSTER, 
Krupnick & Associates, St. 
Louis. 


He Skipped a Beat 

To the Editor: Okay! I give up! 
Where did you hide it? Where is 
Eye and Ear Department in the 
Aug. 7 issue? Don’t tell me the 


writer is now in Korea. 

Let’s declare the two columns— 
Eye and Ear and Creative Man’s 
Corner—exempt. 

BILL STAUBER, 

Harvey Massengale Co., Dur- 

ham, N. C. 

The Eye & Ear Man had both 
eyes and ears closed the week pre- 
ceding Aug. 7, and submitted no 
column. We expect him in regular- 
ly hereafter. 

~ ° 2 


Readers Followed Through 

To the Editor: The articles on 
Formfit’s employe relations that 
have appeared in the Employe 
Communications department of 
ADVERTISING AGE are so well done 
and so much appreciated that I 
am taking this means of thanking 
you for a job well done. 

We have received many letters 
from readers of ADVERTISING AGE 
asking for further information, 
which certainly proves not only 
that ADVERTISING AGE is thorough- 
ly read, but the fact that these 
articles created a great deal of in- 
terest. 

W. H. Lowy, 

Advertising Manager, Formfit 

Co., Chicago. 

. * 


Dealer Has Use for 
Steinway Ad Story 

To the Editor: I noticed in the 
July 24 copy of ADVERTISING AGE 
a very nice article on Page 46 re- 
garding “Value of Steinway Name 
Estimated to Equal All Its 50-Year 
Ad Investment.” 

We are Steinway dealers and 
would like very much to use this 
article in a newspaper story. Is it 
possible for you to give us permis- 
sion to use this article crediting 
ADVERTISING AGE? I was very much 
interested in the article and I think 
it has great reader interest. 

FRANK O. WILKING, 

President, Wilking Music Co., 

Indianapolis. 

* o = 
‘Sales Tips’ to Use Editorial 

To the Editor: In your Aug. 7 
number you print a brief, inter- 
esting item, “Sports Writer Turned 
Furniture Man Uses Ad Column to 
Boost Sales.” 

We believe this would be of in- 
terest to readers of “Sales Tips” 
(copy enclosed) and would like 
your permission to reprint in the 
front-page column “Ideas That 
Helped Sales.” Thank you in antic- 
ipation. 

Incidentally, if any AA readers 
would like to receive “Sales Tips” 
and will write us on their business 
letterheads, we’ll be happy to in- 
clude them on the mailing list. 

E. B. WELLER, 

Guthrie Lithograph Co., Wash- 

ington, D. C. 

Guthrie’s address is 1150 First 
St. N. W., Washington. 


They Happen Regularly 

To the Editor: Another coinci- 
dence? The Kenwood advertise- 
ment was published widely in 1949. 
The Pullman advertisement 


is 


COMFORT—Pullman and Kenwood babies take their ease in similar poses in these 
magazine pages. 


Advertising Age, August 28, If 


running currently. 
G. Lynn SUMNER, 
President, G. Lynn Sumner 
Co., New York. 
* . 2 
Agency Marks 25th Birthday 
To the Editor: It seems only 
yesterday we opened our door 
but it really was twenty-five ‘y 


years ago. 
In growing with Los Angeles, 

also happen to be one of the few 

agencies to expand eastward; ow 


Jean Raeburn, N. Y. 


Frank E. Fehiman 
Advertising Counsel 
and Author of ' ‘How to 
Write Advertising 
Copy that SELLS’’* 
has this to say about— 


The least 
expensive way 
to win and 
HOLD customers 


“T think all of us have a 
responsibility to national 
advertisers who do not yet 
generally understand the 
importance of continuous 
schedules in a good daily 
newspaper. Copy and ideas 
are important, but there 
is nothing that can com- 
pete with a continuous 
schedule about a good 
piece of merchandise, in a 
good newspaper. It’s the 
least expensive way to win 
and hold customers.” 

We think Mr. Fehlman’s 
statement above deserves 
the widest possible circu- 
lation. * 

*Now on sale, published by 


Funk & Wagnalls and 
Printers’ Ink. 
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Adv«rtising Age, August 28, 1950 


Chic:go office is now four years 
old and we’re both doing well. 

To all our present and past cli- 
ents... to all media representa- 
tives. suppliers and research spe- 
cialists who have worked with 
us... to all our friends with other 
agencies, and to other associates 
who have participated in joint ef- 
forts for the general advancement 
of advertising effectiveness and 
business ethics... 

We gratefully acknowledge the 
inspiration and help you have con- 
tributed to our success. 

Dana H. JONEs, 

Dana Jones Co., Los Angeles. 


Aldon Rug Mills States 
Policy on Scare-Buying 

To the Editor: The past month 
has seen a great deal of excellent 
“anti scare-buying” advertising to 
the consumer. Not so much of it, 
however, has appeared at the 
wholesale level; i. e., in the trade 
press, where certainly such a mes- 
sage is at least equally important. 
‘ In this connection, you may be 
interested in the enclosed adver- 


the kind of business 
we don’t want! 


we don't want to sell rugs to “scare-buyers” 
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Aldon Rug Mills, inc. 
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tisement by our client, Aldon Rug 
Mills Inc., which appeared in full- 
page space in the Aug. 14 issue of 
Retailing Daily. 

As the leader in the cotton rug 
industry, it is appropriate that Al- 
don Rug Mills should be the first 
to make a public statement of pol- 
icy with regard to “scare-buying.” 

JOSEPH H. Moss, 
Moss Associates, New York. 


ATF’s Pie Charts 
Go to Employes As 


Beverage Coasters 


ELIzaBeTH, N. J., Aug. 22—ATF 
Inc., which has used phonograph 
records and jigsaw cut-outs to 
demonstrate the economics of bus- 
iness to its employes, has come up 
with another device to show how 
its dollar is divided. 

In a 24-page, cartoon-style an- 
nual report to employes for the fis- 
cal year ended March 31, 1950, the 
company has enclosed a set of 
eight iced beverage coasters, print- 
ed in two colors with a pie-chart 
breakdown of the company’s in- 
come dollar. 

The reverse side of the.coasters 
is printed with a list of ATF’s five 
subsidiaries in the printing, furni- 
ture, electronics and plywood bus- 
iness. The subsidiaries are Amer- 
ican Type Founders Inc., Day- 
strom Corp., Balboa Pacific Corp., 
Daystrom Laminates Inc. and 
Frederick Hart & Co. 


s Thomas Roy Jones, president of 
ATF Inc., explained the reasons for 
putting the economic story on-a 
household article are a desire to 
impress upon the employe the fact 
that he receives a fair share of the 
income dollar, and to stimulate dis- 
cussion of the business in the em- 
ploye’s home. 

The ATF story for the past year 
is told in a series of cartoons and 
photographs simulating a theater 
setting. The story is narrated by 
“Mr. ATF Dollar,” a cartoon fig- 
ure appearing in previous ATF re- 
ports. “Wastie,” a villainous fig- 
ure appearing in the company’s in- 
centive posters, also has a major 
part. 

The booklet ends by showing 
how cooperation between the fac- 
tory and salesmen can increase 
profits, and tells the role each 
subsidiary played in the past year’s 
success. 


‘Good House’ Ups Rates 
and Circulation Base 
Effective with the March, 1951, 
issue, Good Housekeeping, New 
York, will raise its advertising 
rates based on an average annual 
net paid circulation of 2,800,000 
copies, an increase of 100,000. The 
b&w rate will be increased from 
$7,500 to $7,800. 
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The Eye and Ear Department 


pants and cowboy shirts and 


sters? 


Mills. 


seem inspired. They generally 


without losing the mouthful of 


lasts only a half hour. 


Radio became famous for the soap opera; television has be- 
come famous—or infamous—for the horse opera. As a result, 
millions of kids are stomping around in cowboy boots, some— 
God help the furniture—with spurs. They are wearing cowboy 


holsters, bandanas and chaps (pronounced “shaps’’). 

Is there anyone in the audience old enough to remember when 
PTAs and newspaper editors and Scarsdale mothers were wor- 
ried over the possible evil effect gangster films and gang- 
ster programs on the radio might have on the nation’s young- 


A good many of the horse operas performed on the TV screen 
have been resurrected from a long dead movie past—and ap- 
pear as if somebody had neglected to remove the dust from 
them. One cowboy film presentation, however, that is excep- 
tionally good—from the standpoint not only of reproduction, 
but of writing and direction as well—is “The Lone Ranger,” 
sponsored over ABC-TV several times weekly by General 


Adapted from the cartoon strip and the radio program of 
the same name, “The Lone Ranger” over TV carries an un- 
usual amount of interest and excitement. The acting—while it 
might not win an Oscar—is good enough to sustain that ele- 
ment of “suspension of belief” to the point where even this 
reviewer fails to question why, when the baddies have the 
Lone Ranger in their grasp, tied to a chair or trussed up on 
the floor, they never but never are curious enough to remove 
his mask in order to learn his identity. 

The commercials aren’t bad, either—although they hardly 


what some General Mills cereal does for you (fills you with, 
excuse the word, pep) and then go on to show the reaction of 
eaters to its deliciousness (girl stuffs her mouth with Cheerios, 
takes a few tentative bites, hesitates, does her best to smile 


All in all, “The Lone Ranger’”—with commercials—is excep- 
tionally well done and not at all hard to take. One advantage, 
one great advantage, it has over other cowboy films is that it 


cowboy hats—not to mention 


open with a demonstration of 


Cheerios). 


Glasgo Ltd. Plans 
First National Ad 


Drive on Sweaters 


PHILADELPHIA, Aug. 23—Glasgo 
Ltd., one of the country’s largest 
manufacturers of fine sweaters, 
will launch the first national con- 
sumer advertising campaign in its 
20-odd year history this fall. 

However, the campaign, tenta- 
tively scheduled for Vogue, Har- 
per’s Bazaar, and the New York 
Times Magazine, will be designed 
to do an educational job. Leonard 
F. Fellman & Associates, Philadel- 
phia, is the agency. 

The first ads will emphasize 
that the company theme, “Knitted 
by Glasgo,” means the “tops” in 
sweaters of all kinds. 

Following the first insertions, 
the series will explain how Glasgo 
knits sweaters on machines simi- 
lar to European models. The defi- 
nition of “full-fashioned” sweat- 
ers also will be explained in de- 
tail. 

The consumer campaign will be 
supported on a smaller scale with 
some trade space. 


Pendray Heads ‘PR Journal’ 

Dr. G. Edward Pendray, a mem- 
ber of the publications board of 
the Public Relations Journal, 
monthly publication of the Pub- 
lic Relations Society of America, 
has been named editor of that 
magazine. He succeeds Virgil L. 
Rankin, director of Boston Uni- 
versity’s division of public rela- 
tions, who retired after being edit- 
or three years. 


Resumes Sun Lamp Drive 

The lamp division of Westing- 
house Electric Corp. has placed 
full-page ads in 17 general and 
scientific magazines as a follow- 
up to a magazine and newspaper 
campaign launched early this 
year for its new fluorescent sun 
lamp. ’ 


Two Appoint Cairns Agency 
John A. Cairns & Co. of Canada, 
Montreal, has been appointed to 
direct advertising for Baronet 
Pants & Sportswear Ltd., and to di- 
rect promotion for Berkley Neck- 
wear Co. Ltd., maker of ties, 
scarfs, suspenders, garters and 


belts. Both companies are in Mon- 
treal. 


RCA Signs Burr Tillstrom 


_RCA Victor, Camden, N. J., has 
signed with Burr Tillstrom, creator 
and impressario of the “Kukla, 
Fran and Ollie” TV show, to record 
original material made famous by 
the show. The recordings, to be 
released in the fall, will be made 
after the show’s return to the NBC 
TV network Aug. 28. RCA spon- 
sors the Monday and Friday night 
shows, Sealtest Co. the Tuesday 
and Thursday night performances, 
and Ford Motor Co. the Wednes- 
day night show. 


ABP Plans Clinic in Chicago 


Associated Business Publications 
will sponsor a two-day clinic on 
techniques of editorial presentation 
in Chicago, Sept. 20-21, at the 
Drake Hotel. The clinic will be 
conducted by George Dusenbury. 
A similar clinic was conducted in 
New York in June. 


Frankfort Sets Up 
Autumn Campaigns 
for Whisky Brands 


New York, Aug. 22—Frankfort 
Dist‘ers Corp. will launch pro- 
motions for Four Roses, Hunter, 
Paul Jones, and Wilson whiskies 
with a fall campaign, slated to 
begin Aug. 28, in newspapers, 
miagazines and business papers. 

Wilson will be promoted only 
regionally, but the three other 
brands will be pushed on a na- 
tional basis. 

The present copy themes and ex- 
planatory material will be con- 
tinued with only slight alterations. 

The Frankfort fall program has 
been described as “largest in the 
history of the company” by Jay 
Gould, executive vice-president. 

Full pages in full color will be 
used in American Magazine, Col- 
lier’s, Ebony, Esquire, Holiday, 
Life, Newsweek, and Time. 


s Referring to sales of whisky 
in relation to the present Korean 
situation, Mr. Gould said: 

“Consumer expenditures in 1950 
had already reached a record rate 
before the Korean crisis. As mil- 
itary spending rises and as war 
demands act to reduce supplies of 
some civilian goods, an increase 
in consumer expenditures for lux- 
ury items, including distilled spir- 
its, can be anticipated.” 

Mr. Gould said that Frankfort 
will set as its goal a record number 
of dealers’ windows equipped with 
display and promotional material 
on the three brands. 

Plans for the campaign current- 
ly are being given to division and 
district managers along with pro- 
motional materials for coordina- 
tion of the drive on a local level. 

Young & Rubicam handles ad- 
vertising for Four Roses and Paul 
Jones whiskies, and Owen & Chap- 
pell services the Hunter and Wil- 
son brands. 


First in the Country 


Do you want to sell 2,000,000 rural families? 
Millions of Americans live by the GARDEN SPOT GUIDE AND 


ALMANAC—read it and refer to it daily. The GARDEN SPOT 
GUIDE AND ALMANAC is on the job 365 days a year for 


2,000,000 mail-order families. 


The low cost per order record of the GARDEN SPOT GUIDE 
AND ALMANAC will surprise and please you. 


Each Almanac is addressed and mailed to an individual family 


in an envelope. 


Use the GARDEN SPOT GUIDE AND ALMANAC to sell your 
product because its readers are sold on GARDEN SPOT GUIDE 


AND ALMANAC, 


1951 issue closes September 25th. 
Space limited. 


Write for Rates and Full Details— 


Garden Spot Guide and Almanac, Paradise, Pa. 


EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE: 
Murray Bernhard, 489 Fifth Avenue, New York, MU-2-2492 


WESTERN REPRESENTATIVE: 
Harry R. Fisher, 59 East Van Buren Street, Chicago, Ill, WA-2-0152 
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Ayer's Educational Department 
Does Unique Job for Schools, Media 


Agency within Agency 
Handles About Half of 
U. S. School, Camp Ads 


PHILADELPHIA, Aug. 23—Very 
early in the history of N. “. Ayer 
& Son, Founder F. Wayland Ayer 
decided that if advertising could 
help commercial business, it also 
could help schools. 

Since he had been a _ school 
teacher before he entered the field 
of advertising and since his father 
had a private school in German- 
town, Mr. Ayer had first-hand 
knowledge of school problems and 
so was able to provide unusual 
service. 

Thus was born the educational 
department of N. W. Ayer & Son, 
which today handles some 300 
school and camp clients, compris- 
ing about half of the regional and 
national advertising of its kind in 
the nation. 


ms Ayer’s educational department 
is almost literally an agency with- 
in an agency. Except for art work, 
printing and billing, the depart- 
ment functions as a self-contained 
unit in offices on the seventh floor 
of the Ayer building here. This 
department is considered the coun- 
try’s foremost authority on schools 
and camps, not only from the ad- 
vertising standpoint but from 
every angle, including actual or- 
ganization of a school. 

Under Charles E. Glendening, 
head of that unit’s business-getting 
branch, and Herbert Smith, chief 
of the copy section, this agency 
within an agency has done—and 
is now doing—more to influence 
schoois constructively than any 
school association. That statement 
stems not from the fact that about 
half of more than $2,000,000 for 
school and camp promotion is 
spent annually through Ayer, but 
from the free advice and services 
offered to clients without regard 
to size. 


ws Whether it is a client which 
spends about $500 a year (which 
many of their promising clients do 
at first) or Berlitz School of Lan- 
guages (which spends in five fig- 
ures), Ayer departmental talent 
is freely offered. 


Schools and camps are given 
help on catalogs, mailing pieces 
and publicity. The Ayer School 
Service pamphlet, published four 
or five times a year, provides 
clients with information on ways 
to promote their schools. Detailed 
records are kept on the results of 
advertising in various publications, 
and frequently Ayer can point out 
mistakes to clients. For example, a 
client’s catalog will be put through 
the department’s catalog clinic and 
thoroughly analyzed without 
charge. 

Charges are made only when a 
client asks the department to write 
copy, make a layout and print lit- 
erature. That is generally charged 
on a fee basis. Schools and camps 
are not encouraged to seek this 
service. However, neither are they 
refused. 


s Advertising is not handled on a 
fee basis. Space is billed regularly 
and the agency is recompensed via 
the usual 15% commission, as per 
the Ayer system of billing the 
client for the commission and re- 
funding any magazine credits or 
commissions. 

In spite of the small space ads 
which are placed, sufficient in- 
come is derived to keep 14 men 
and women fully occupied here 
and two full-time representatives 
in Boston and Chicago stepping 
around at a pretty quick pace. 

The personnel in this education- 
al department are perhaps the 
finest technicians of their kind in 
the country, and it isn’t all based 
on their ability as salesmen or 
copywriters. They sincerely take 
an interest in the schools and 
camps and also in the media they 
use. 

Not long ago Holiday executives 
went into conference with Mr. 
Glendening and other Ayer heads. 
When the conference had been 
completed, Holiday had decided to 
begin a school and camp directory 
on the advice of Ayer men be- 
cause the latter felt this was a 
good outlet for such advertising. 
Even though there were no prom- 
ises on the amount of space Ayer 
could deliver, this directory has 
proved beneficial. Some years 
ago, Ayer’s educational depart- 
ment talked Redbook into the same 


Furnishes Results 


General Outdoor Adv Co 
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COVERAGE. This advertiser has 
used outdoor advertising for 75 
years to reach the right market. 
What they’ve done, you can do 
too—deliver a potent sales mes- 
sage to selected areas of a market, 
locally, regionally, or nationally 
via GOA. No other medium has 


1925 Silver Anniversary Year 1950 
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such complete coverage every day 
of the year. General Outdoor 
Advertising Co., 515 South 
Loomis Street, Chicago 7, Illinois. 


leading cities 
and towns 
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SCHOOL COPY—This page shows some 

specimens of school advertising that ap- 

peared in Harper's Magazine many years 
ago. 


thing, and no one has regretted it. 


@ In 1943, Ayer went one step fur- 
ther and probably saved a large 
number of schools from virtual 
disaster. This was during the war, 
when newsprint was at a premium 
and magazines generally got more 
advertising than they had space 
for. At that time, directory adver- 
tising cost less than the usual com- 
mercial display rates. In June of 
that year Cosmopolitan, Good 
Housekeeping, Redbook and Amer- 
ican Magazine decided they would 
discontinue their directories to 
make room for more national dis- 
play advertising. Cosmopolitan had 
been running a directory since 
1884 and many schools and camps 
were dependent for their inquiries 
and customers upon such direc- 
tories. Mr. Glendening and several 
other Ayer executives realized 
that if these periodicals discon- 
tinued their directories, others 
would soon follow. So they visited 
the publishers and convinced them 
that the magazines had a res- 
ponsibility to the schools and 
camps. In return for continuing 
the directories, all special rates 
and discounts were dropped. But 
the directories were continued. 

The Ayer educational depart- 
ment is probably outstanding for 
its ingenuity in preparing copy. 
Art work is not considered im- 
portant in directory advertising be- 
cause schools generally are listed 
geographically for information 
purposes. What is said in these 
small ads, however, is of utmost 
importance. Ayer copywriters have 
evolved almost a new language in 
advertising, because a few words 
must speak a volume of informa- 
tion. 


a “In school advertisements we 
can’t afford to waste a word,” ex- 
plained Mr. Smith. “We try to get 
as many facts as possible in our 
copy. In an ad containing 32 words, 
we will use eight to 12 facts with- 
out counting the address. We sel- 
dom show the'school eagle or can- 
non or coat of arms. We don’t use 
big initial letters. Any illustration 
has to intensify the impression we 
want to create, or provide a new 
fact. 

“We use this technique because 
school ads are published in direc- 
tory pages. If a magazine or news- 
paper reader is a prospect, he looks 
carefully at every ad concerning 
the type of school in which he is 
interested. You get his attention 
and interest automatically, without 


Bordentown Military Institute 


Fully accredited. College preparatory. Business and general 
‘ourses. Outstanding record of college entrance. R.O.T.C. 
Boys taught how to study. Near Trenton. Junior school, 
ith year. Summer cession. Write for catalog. 

Registrar, Box 287, Bordentown, New Jersey 
doing any tricks. Therefore we use 
the space to give the reader facts 
that may induce him to write for 
a catalog.” 

The half inch advertisement for 
Bordentown Military Institute, 
shown here, illustrates how many 
facts can be compressed into small 


space advertising. It contains 


eleven separate facts plus a cata- 
log offer and mailing address. The 
following rewrite of the advertise- 
ment, especially done for ADVER- 
TISING AGE by a copywriter of 
Ayer’s Education Department, 
shows how the wrong technique 
would use almost ten times as 
many words without giving any 
more facts: 

BORDENTOWN MILITARY INSTITUTE 


This school in the Middle Atlantic section 
of the United States has such high aca- 
demic standards that graduates whom it 
certifies as being prepared for college will 
be admitted without entrance examina- 
tions to all colleges except those which 
require College Boards, Students in good 
standing at other schools of equal caliber 
can transfer to Bordentown without loss 
of academic credit. Bordentown students 
can transfer to these other schools in the 
same way. The school has satisfied cer- 
tain rather stringent requirements as to 
endowment, education of faculty, and 
quality of library and physical plant. 

ides college preparatory courses, 
Bordentown offers a general educa- 
tion for the boy who is not going to 
college, or a more specialized education 
for the boy who is going directly into 
business. The United States Department 
of the Army has approved the military 
curriculum and loaned the school equip- 
ment to be used in the training program 
of the Reserve Officers Training Corps. 
Each boy is treated as an individual; he 
is taught to concentrate, to think for him- 
self, and to want to study. An unusually 
high percentage of Bordentown graduates 
has been accepted by outstanding col- 
leges. The school is near Trenton. Pre- 
adolescent boys have their own class- 
rooms and instructors, a separate military 
training program, and separate athletic 
and living facilities. Bordentown is now 
in its 69th year. Boys can brush up on 
weak academic subjects, investigate new 
fields, or graduate from high school 
sooner by studying at the school’s sum- 
mer session. free, illustrated catalog 
will be sent upon request. 


ws The educational department also 
has worked itself out of a job for 
individual clients. In many cases 
schools have, through advertising, 
gradually built up a large enough 
group of students and alumni so 
that word-of-mouth advertising 
takes over and produces all the 
students needed. This might be 
said to give Ayer’s agency within 
an agency the unique advertising 
distinction of having found a nice 
way to lose a client. However, 
turnover in school clients is not 
too heavy. 

Chief reason for this lack in 
turnover is that the educational 
department, in spite of what may 
seem contrary because of the large 
number of clients, takes great 
pains with each advertiser 1 egard- 
less of size. Each ad is painstaking- 
ly written and rewritten to make 
certain all the necessary facts are 
included, Of course, many ads run 
untouched for several years and 
need little, if any, revision. Each 
client is discussed by a board be- 
fore a schedule is worked out. The 
board, composed of the depart- 
ment’s entire staff, meets annual- 
ly. 

Ayer’s list of schools is made up 
chiefly of preparatory schools, 
junior colleges, a few four-year 
colleges, vocational (art, business, 
secretarial, etc.), special and nurs- 
ing schools. In the past, the agency 
had such clients as Harvard Uni- 
versity, Vassar, Bryn Mawr, Mount 
Holyoke and Cornell. Today, such 
colleges do not have to advertise. 


= Among the clients, many of 
whom have been on the books for 
30 years or more, are Culver Mili- 
tary Academy, Admiral Farragut 
Academy, Pennsylvania Military 
College, Ogontz School and Junior 
College, Mercersburg Academy, 
Peddie School, the Calvert School 
(home instruction), Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts, Philadel- 
phia Museum School of Art, the 
Katherine Gibbs School, Julliard 
School of Music, Berlitz School of 
Languages and the Chicago Schoo] 
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of Nursing. 

The average client spends about 
$2,000 a year, but a school needs 
only 10 responses to more than pay 
for the ads. However, figuring fur. 
ther, a student also spends an ay. 
erage of $2,000 a year and general. 
ly remains in school for three to 
four years. Consequently, one stu- 
dent may pay for a school’s annua] 
ad program in the course of his 
stay. 

For example, one southern camp 
in 1947 got two girl customers from 
the same town via advertising 
Two years later, the camp had 209 
girls out of that one town. One 


school reported to the agency that { 


17% of its enrollment over a 20. 
year period, not counting renewals, 


LEARN LANGUAGES 


© The Champs Elysées or the Appian 
Way — all roads lead to greater travail 
= 3; you speak Re Batre => 
@ rapid-progress Berlitz lessons 
French, a he etc. 


Call or write Miss Blake for information 


BERLITZ 


SCHOOL of LANGUAGES 

630-A FIFTH AVE., N.Y. 20 Cl 6 0110 

ROCKEFELLER CENTER Pp 

Brooklyn 2: 66 Court St. © Newark 2: 850 Broad St, 
Approved for Veterans 


is directly traceable to advertising. 
Another reported that 50% of its 
enrollment in 1948 came either di- 
rectly or indirectly from advertis- 
ing. 

This department has also proved 
more or less a boon to the adver- 
tising profession, especially to the 
Ayer organization, because even 
though personnel in education 
works only for that department, 
men have moved on to bigger jobs. 
For example, Clarence Jordan, ex- 
ecutive vice-president of N. W. 
Ayer, is an alumnus of that depart- 
ment. James Mathes of the Mathes 
agency is another alumnus. So was 
the late Wilfred W. Fry. 


Hotels’ Mail Promotes City 


Hotel Governor Clinton and Ho- 
tel Dixie, New York, both oper- 
ated by Carter Hotels Operating 
Corp., are using stickers on all 
mail emanating from the _ hotels 
stressing advantages of a week- 
end in New York City. The labels 
are printed on gum stock, in col- 
ors of black and sky blue, depict- 
ing the city’s sky line. 


Three Name Doyle & Hawley 


Doyle & Hawley, Los Angeles 
and San Francisco, newspaper rep- 
resentative, has been appointed 
Pacific Coast representative for 
Minneapolis Star and Tribune, 
and Buffalo Courier-Express, ef- 
fective Sept. 1, and Grit, small 
town weekly, effective Oct. 1. 


Golden Glint Names Gail 


Golden Glint Co., Seattle, liq- 
uid shampoo and rinse, has ap- 
pointed Gail Advertising Agency, 
Seattle, to handle its advertising. 
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‘Gregg Writer’ Will 
Change Format and 
Name in September 


New York, Aug. 23—Change of 
name and format of The Gregg 
Writer, 50-year old secretarial 
magazine, will be made with the 
September issue when the digest- 
size monthly will appear as To- 
day’s Secretary, completely rede- 
signed as a standard-size (84x 
11”) publication, the Gregg Pub- 
lishing Co., business education di- 
vision of the McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., announced last week. The 
September issue of the magazine 
is expected to be off the presses 
Aug. 29. 

Advertising rates (now $250 for 
a b&w page one time) will be in- 
creased with the January issue to 
$325. The magazine has an ABC 
circulation among students and 
teachers of 70,000. 

The magazine’s name and for- 
mat is being changed, Alan Lloyd, 
publisher, told AA, because the 
old name and style no longer meet 
today’s needs. In addition to its 
coaching lessons in shorthand, bus- 
iness English, typing and tran- 
scription, Mr. Lloyd said, the new 
publication will contain many 
special articles covering a wide 
range of subjects, from what-to- 
wear and what-to-say, to personal 
success stories and fiction. 


a “The publication has been com- 
pletely redesigned and will be 
published in two colors with plenty 
of bleeds and picture spreads,” 
Mr. Lloyd said, “to keep pace with 
improved techniques and modern 
office practices, which are becom- 
ing so complex—and the duties 
of a secretary with it—that there 
is a real need for articles on sub- 
jects the schools never quite get 
around to teaching. Today’s Sec- 
retary takes cognizance of the in- 
creasing prominence of women in 
business affairs and the whole 
new audience of young workers 
who want job counsel and ad- 
vancement advice.” 

The magazine first was pub- 
lished in 1898 by John R. Gregg, 
founder of the Gregg shorthand 
system. The Gregg Publishing Co., 
which publishes text books and 
another ABC magazine, Business 
Education World, became a sub- 
sidiary of the McGraw-Hill Book 
Co. in January, 1949. 


Set Philadelphia TV Day 


In Philadelphia, Sept. 17 will 
be known as Television Apprecia- 
tion Day to show baseball owners 
that TV fans are also ballpark 
patrons and to prove that TV is 
helping sports and not harming it. 
The Phillies-Pittsburgh Pirates 
game will be televised. TV Digest, 
local feature and program maga- 
zine, will give the record, “Fight- 
in Phillies,” and a copy of the 
team’s yearbook to each pur- 
chaser of a $2 ticket in the spe- 
cial reserved section. 


Four A’s Adds Wichita Agency 

Associated Advertising Agency 
Inc., Wichita, Kan., has been 
elected to membership in_ the 
American Assn. of Advertising 
Agencies. 
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Presumably, advertising is written, designed and published 
to interest people in buying the products featured in it. The 
question therefore arises, by what criteria should it be 


Should it be judged by how close it comes to what the ad- 
vertiser wishes to see in it? Or by how close it comes to 
what the public wishes to hear about the product? 

Take these two advertisements. Is the public really in- 
terested in finding a whisky with a “clear, clean taste?” 
(Nothing could taste clearer or cleaner than water.) And is 
it looking for a gasoline with “perfect balance’’? 

“How can we paint you a clearer picture of PM’s ‘clear, 
clean taste’,” says the copy in the PM ad, “than this hum- 
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guy 
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Hy 


with delight.” 


would be? 


mingbird dropping in for his p. m. nectar at a fragrant 
trumpet-vine? There’s Nature’s ‘clear, clean taste’! And if 
this p. m. you’ll just order a drink of PM, you'll find another 
of Natures’ ‘clear, clean tastes’ that will open your eyes 


If the advertiser, publishing this message, were to speak 
it to a possible prospect—what does he think the reaction 


“A zip in the starts, ” says the copy for Sky Chief, “a ‘whip’ 
in the pickup and power to spare...that’s what you get 
with Sky Chief gasoline because volatility is controlled ex- 
actly right. You slide over the hills smoo-oothly, without 
ping, because of Sky Chief’s controlled octane. That’s Vola- 
tane Control—controlled octane plus controlled volatility— 
in perfect balance. It makes Sky Chief the gasoline for 
those who want the best. Fill ’er up at your Texaco Deal- 
er ...the best friend your car ever had.” 

Could the average motorist possibly interpret “controlled 
octane plus controlled volatility”? 

Sometimes, The Corner thinks, it would be well if the ad- 
vertisers and the agency people responsible for copy like 
this memorized it and went out and tried it, verbally, on the 
people they hope to influence by it. A lot of it would un- 
doubtedly never be published if they did. 


Sandura Concentrates Ads on Sandran;: 
Window Display Service Set for Dealers 


PHILADELPHIA, Aug. 22—Sandura 
Co. is now putting its full adver- 
tising force back of Sandran, its 
vinyl-plastic floor covering, due 
to impressive sales ‘in recent 
months. 

Full-color ads will appear in 
American Home for October and 
November; Better Homes & Gar- 
dens for September, October and 
November; Good Housekeeping for 
October; and Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal for September and October. 

Copy will stress Sandran’s dura- 
bility, easy maintenance and 
beauty of patterns, made possible 
through the company’s exclusive 
photogravure process that per- 
manently locks the pattern under 
the plastic surface. 
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All Sandran dealers will be sup- 
plied with extensive promotional 
material including advertising and 
merchandising aids, mat service, 
artwork, layout and copy sugges- 
tions, publicity releases and radio 
commercials. They will also re- 
ceive full-color consumer folders, 
window display units, selling man- 
uals and a sales training program. 

Tied in with the advertising 
will be a release to dealers of the 
new “Town & Country” series in 
eight color combinations. This is 
a new marbleized block pattern. 
In addition, the company’s nation- 
al window advertising program 
will be extended, with a national 
window display organization in- 
stalling display windows for San- 
dran dealers. 

John Falkner Arndt & Co., Phil- 
adelphia, is the agency. 


Plans Card Drive tor Gum 


Bowman Gum Corp., Philadel- 
phia, will issue a new series of 
novelty card bubble gum prod- 
ucts in September, reproducing 
pictures of professional football 
players, more than 100 of which 
have already been signed. Adver- 
tising and promotional efforts 
have not been decided upon be- 
cause most of the production of 
this new football picture card 
series has been sold in advance. 
The football series follows the 
baseball series which was success- 
ful enough to result in the can- 
celation of the ad schedule in the 
midst of the drive. Art Flynn As- 
sociates, New York, is the agency. 


Emory University 
Plans Research on 


Mass Communication 


Oxrorp, Ga., Aug. 22—Emory 
University’s division of journalism 
has announced a new research pro- 
gram for this fall, designed to help 
press, radio, movie and television 
do a better job. 

The program, to be conducted 
by the newly formed Emory bu- 
reau of communications research, 
will apply the methods of social 
science to the basic problems of 
mass communication, in the hope 
of “helping the journalist find 
facts in the same way that a med- 
ical laboratory helps the physi- 
cian,” Dr. Raymond B. Nixon, 
Emory journalism director, said. 

Two new members have been 
added to the journalism division 
staff to assist in activating the 
research program. They are: Mil- 
ton D. Krueger, former journalism 
instructor at the University of Mis- 
souri, and Raymond F. Stewart, 
who resigned as publications re- 
search manager of Foote, Cone & 
Belding, Chicago, to join the 
Emory staff. 


= Typical projects planned by the 
new bureau are: studies in the 
changing reading and listening 
interests of Atlantans, from high 
school to adult life; the effect of 
color on product and idea accept- 
ance; and perhaps the establish- 
ment of an Atlanta or Georgia poll, 
to sample local opinions on mat- 
ters of current interest. 

The project also will make sys- 
tematic use, Dr. Nixon said, of the 
facsimile transmitter presented to 
Emory last year by Station WSB 
and the Atlanta Journal, 


R. O. Hostord Joins Agency 


Raymond O. Hosford, former art 
director of Richardson Sherman 
Olsen & Associates, has joined Au- 
brey, Moore & Wallace Inc., Chi- 
cago, in a similar capacity. Paul 
Yocum, formerly with Dancer- 
Fitzgerald-Sample and Roche, Wil- 
liams & Cleary, has been named 
production manager at Aubrey, 
Moore & Wallace. 


Promotes Charles Gauvreau 


Charles J. Gauvreau has been 
appointed executive assistant to the 
president, and director of sales of 
Canada Health & Accident Assur- 
ance Corp., Waterloo, Ont. He has 
been with the company since 1945. 
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20th Century Fund 


Spent $309,000 for 
Research, Education 


New York, Aug. 22—To increase 
the amount of economic knowledge 
available to the American people, 
the Twentieth Century Fund last 
year spent $309,000 in its research 
and public education activities. 
This figure is revealed in the 
fund’s annual report, released Aug. 
20 in a new format stressing brief 
text and many pictorial charts and 
photographic illustrations. 

An analysis of the year’s ex- 
penditures shows that approxi- 
mately $144,000, or 47%, went for 
the production of research find- 
ings on economic problems of cur- 
rent importance; $124,000, or 40%, 
was used to disseminate these find- 
ings to the public through press 
statements, pamphlets, magazine 
articles, films, radio programs and 
other media; and about $41,000, or 
13%, for administrative expenses. 


ws Among the major topics cov- 
ered in °49 were labor-manage- 
ment relations, needs and resources 
of our economic system as a whole, 
productivity and the American 
standard of living, monopoly 
trends in business, and special ec- 
onomic reports on Brazil and Tur- 
key. 

The fund was established in 1919 
and endowed by the late Edward 
A. Filene, Boston merchant and 
philanthropist. It operates as a 
non-profit foundation for research 
and public education on current 
economic problems. Evans Clark is 
executive director, and Dr. Fred- 
eric Dewhurst, chief economist. 


WREB Starts Broadcasting 


Culminating three years of 
planning and preparation, a new 
Holyoke, Mass., radio _ station, 
WREB, will begin broadcasting 
Sept. 1. This station will be run 
by Valley Broadcasting Corp., a 
recently formed corporation. Pres- 
ident of the corporation is Russell 
E. Bassett. 


Two Appoint Edwards Agency 


Edwards Agency, Los Angeles, 
has been named to handle the 
trade, point of sale and direct mail 
advertising of Commercial Air 
Conditioning, manufacturer of 
Sprayking Paint Booth and Stage- 
coach Carry-All, and Martin 
Quick-Trim, producer of a fender 
replacement welt. 
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Along the Media Path 


e@ The Cincinnati Enquirer has is- 
sued a folder titled “George Neu- 
stadt Looks at Cincinnati News- 
paper Advertising.” The Neustadt 
figures, which are qualitative, 
show the amount of linage placed 
in each newspaper measured, ac- 
cording to the retail price of the 
merchandise involved. 


e Holmes department store, New 
Orleans, on Aug. 14 ran a special 
four-page insert in the New Or- 
leans Times-Picayune which car- 
ried a nylon swatch on the first 
page of the section. Every one of 
the more than 180,000 swatches, 
incidentally, were pasted on the 
sheets by hand at the newspaper 
plant. 


e American Magazine has launch- 
ed a campaign designed to call 
attention to the high readership of 
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47 —the 
South's best-loved maga- 
zine, now the South's 
best-looking magazine 
with a new plate size of 
7” x 10-3/16” — new for- 
mat — new type faces — 
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color reproduction — 
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Simpsen-Reilly, Ltd, on the West Coast 


the publication by all members of 
its reader families, with emphasis 
on the family-readership, family- 
buying idea. The promotion also is 
stressing the value of the maga- 
zine as a medium for institutional 
advertisements. 


e McGraw-Hill International 
Corp. has issued a new 34-page 
booklet on “Latin America’s Major 
Construction Projects.” The 1950- 
51 edition, presented by Ingenieria 
Internacional Construccion, in- 
cludes data on the cost, location 
and status of projects involving 
the expenditure of $2.9 billion. 


e All of the 1,100 employes of the 
Oklahoma Publishing Co., Okla- 
homa City, (Oklahoman and 
Times) are participating in a vol- 
untary cost-of-living bonus inaug- 
urated by the publishing company. 
Employes earning $50 or more 
weekly will receive an additional 
$2 bonus each week. Those receiv- 
ing less than $50 will get an ex- 
tra $1.50. Hourly workers will re- 
ceive a 5¢ per hour wage boost. 
The total increase will cost the 
company approximately $100,000 
a year. 


e Coronet has announced six win- 
ners of its $100 merchandising 
awards contest for June. The six 
stores, representing jewelry, cam- 
era, stationery, drug, appliance 
and department store classifica- 
tions, were cited for outstanding 
window displays tying in with an 
ad in the June issue of the pub- 
lication. 


e Although Flair has used gate- 
fold inserts frequently in its edi- 
torial pages, a four-page, four- 
color gatefold insert in the August 
issue, for Ford Motor Co., marks 
the first time an advertiser has 
used the idea in Flair. 


e Modern Handcraft Inc., Kansas 
City, publisher of Profitable Hob- 
bies and The Workbasket, has is- 
sued its 1950-51 edition of “Aunt 
Ellen’s Needlework Book,” a 56- 
page catalog of craft work. 


e Chatelaine is pleased with the 
impressive reception accorded its 
recent nylon promotion. The pub- 
lication decided that the best way 
to demonstrate the fabric’s light- 
weight qualities was to sponsor 
a trip by air. A Toronto music 
student was selected to fly to 
Rome, Paris, London and other 
European cities with Chatelaine’s 
fashion editor. 

Their wardrobes were exclu- 
sively nylon. Tie-ins with depart- 
ment stores in almost all major 
Canadian cities and a five-page 
picture story of the trip in the 
magazine itself helped build “en- 
thusiastic response.” 


e “How to Sell the Western Elec- 
trical Market Without Advertis- 
ing” is the title of an eight-page 
folder issued by Electrical West. 
All of the pages in the booklet are 
blank, except for the terse com- 
ment on the third cover: “It can’t 
be done...” 


e The Portland Journal and Sta- 
tion KPOJ, Portland Ore., are 
sponsoring another in their series 
of special train tours, this time 
an 8,000-mile trip to eastern Can- 
ada, New York, Washington and 
points en route. Previous Journal 
tours visited the Cotton Bowl, 
Mexico, Alaska and the Pendleton 
Round-Up. 


e The St. Louis Globe-Democrat, 
which has boosted the St. Louis 
marketing area as “the 49th state” 
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STARTS SERIES—Union Pacific Railroad is starting a new campaign using a series 

of baby illustrations from the book ‘Fellow Citizens.” First of the ads appear in 

September and October, and a series of 12 will run through 1951, beginning in 
January. Magazines, newspapers and business papers will carry the campaign. 


for 29 years, now has decided to 
call the area it serves “St. Louill- 
mo, with a bow to each of its great, 
component parts-—St. Louis, Illi- 
nois and Missouri.” 


e The Advance, Elizabeth City, N. 
C., soon will move into a new 
building, about 100 yards south of 
the building at Water and E. Fear- 
ing Sts., which it has occupied 
since the turn of the century. 


e Station WSGN, Birmingham, is 
merchandising its “Farmer’s Time” 
show with a Farm Market Price 
Diary, which lists 39 produce, 
poultry and livestock items and 
provides spaces for noting daily 
prices. The diaries are offered to 
rural listeners gratis. 


e Woman’s Home Companion has 
prepared a four-page report on the 
status of the novels run serially 
in the publication. The magazine 
points out that, since September, 
1947, it has carried 11 fiction best 
sellers in its columns. 


e The News-Journal, Mansfield, 
O., has moved into its new $1,000,- 
000 home at the corner of Mul- 
berry and W. 4th Sts. The paper 
has installed a new Goss Headliner 
press, modern equipment in the 
composing room and issued a spe- 
cial edition Aug. 2 to celebrate the 
plant opening. 


e Argosy reports a 22.8% increase 
in advertising linage for the first 
nine months of 1950, as compared 
with the first nine months of 1949, 
setting a new record for the mag- 
azine. 


e Station KSTP and KSTP-TYV, in 
cooperation with the Minnesota 
Professional Golfers Assn., is of- 
fering free golfing instruction to 
Minneapolis and St. Paul youths 
14 years of age and less. Regular 
attendance at the lessons is a re- 
quirement for entering a cham- 
pionship play-off in each city and 
the Inter-City Championship 
Tournament late this month. 


e Department and men’s stores in 
73 major cities used a “sports I. Q.” 
window developed by Macfadden’s 


Sport. The display consisted of 14 
mounted Kodachromes of sport 
stars, and passers-by were invited 
to see how many they could iden- 
tify. The publication has planned 
a similar window quiz for October. 


e Big hit of the Minneapolis 
Aquatennial parade this year was 
the Minneapolis Star and Tribune- 
sponsored Aqua Jesters, a group of 
business men, lawyers, bankers, 
educators and newspaper men who 
are interested in clown comedy. 
This year, for example, a Star and 
Tribune editor impersonated Car- 
men Miranda; a city alderman 
dressed as a tramp was thrown un- 
ceremoniously into a police wagon, 
and a 250-pound manufacturing 
executive was wheeled around the 
streets in a baby carriage. 

The Tribune has published 10,- 
000 reprints of a series of ten arti- 
cles it carried on “How to Fool the 
Fish.” The reprints are being dis- 
tributed through Upper Midwest 
Chambers of Commerce and sport- 
ing goods outlets. 


e McClatchy Newspapers and Mc- 
Clatchy Broadcasting Co. have 
started construction on the first 
unit of a new block-square build- 
ing which eventually will house all 
operations of the Sacramento Bee, 
the Bee engraving division and 
future television operations. Cost 
of the initial unit is estimated at 
more than $850,000. New equip- 
ment includes an eight-unit, multi- 
color press with automatic reels 
and flying pasters. 


e U. S. News & World Report is 
running an unusual series of ads 
in the advertising trade press sug- 
gesting that management execu- 
tives and sales: and advertising 
managers mail in their requests for 
types of market data on the field 
served by the publication. 


e Clients and prospective clients 
of Philadelphia’s Westinghouse 
station, KYW, have received 
enough tea leaves to brew a cup 
of tea. The gimmick is based on 
the fact that the station has six 
tea companies among its clients, 
and the note which accompanied 
the tea leaves asserted: “KYW 
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e@ More than 10,000 Denver resi. 
dents jammed the city’s Lakeside 
Park recently to attend Station 
KLZ’s annual picnic and see the 
three special shows featuring the 
station’s top talent. Thousands of 
tickets were distributed to retaj] 
outlets in the city in advance of 
the picnic. 


e@ The Louisville Courier-Journal 
and Times have prepared an elab- 
orate, 22-page brochure on the use 
of newspaper advertising and the 
relationship of sales and advertis- 
ing in markets comparable tg 
Louisville. 

The brochure contains data on 
income, population, the use of ef- 
fective buying income for retail 
purchases and advertising linage 
in a wide variety of classifications, 
Data on cities studied include In- 
dianapolis, Cincinnati, Atlanta, 
Birmingham, Nashville and Mem- 
phis. 


Auto Service Show Set 


The 25th Automotive Service 
Industries Show will be held Dee, 
4-8 at Navy Pier, Chicago. The 
show, using the theme “Get It 
From Your Jobber,” will be spon- 
sored by Motor and Equipment 
Manufacturers, National Standard 
Parts and Motor and Equipment 
Wholesalers. 


DuMont Appoints Hakim 


George M. Hakim, formerly ac- 
count executive of George N. Kahn 
Co., has been named assistant ad- 
vertising manager in charge of 
cooperative advertising for the 
receiver sales division of Allen B. 
DuMont Laboratories, Passaic, 
N. J. 


Appoints Lipskin 

Lawrence H. Lipskin, formerly 
an assistant to a vice-president of 
Columbia Pictures Corp., New 
York, has been appointed assistant 
to Joseph A. McConville, president 
of Columbia Pictures International 
Corp. He will supervise publicity, 
advertising and exploitation. 


Gets Raincoat Account 

Whitewater Raincoat Co, 
Whitewater, Wis., has placed its 
advertising with Loise Mark & 
Associates, Milwaukee. Magazines 
will be used. 


Publishes New Rate Card 

Commercial Refrigeration & Air 
Conditioning, Cleveland, has 
issued a new rate card. The page 
rate has been increased from $340 
to $390. 


_ MEMO )) fg 
Space Buyers 


CASH REGISTER PROOF 


When your dealers’ cash registers 
sing of sales, you’re getting the elo- 
quent proof of readership attention 
that every space buyer prays for. 

That's the kind of readership that 


prompts mail order space buyers to 
re-invest their advertising dollars 
in Foreign Service, the V.F.W. 
magazine. 

Any magazine that can keep mail 
order space buyers happy is a safe 
bet on readership attention for your 
product. You owe it to yourself to 
make sure your media list includes 
the V.F.W. magazine — Foreign 
Service. . 


e 
WRITE TODAY FOR FREE SAMPLE 
COPIES OF LAST THREE ISSUES 


Toreiqn Sewice 
THE V.F.W. MAGAZINE 
Dan B. Jesse, Jr. & Associates, Inc. 
Advertising Directors 


10 East 43rd St.. New York 17, N. Y. 
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’ resis 
side 
ation 
' the 
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is of (Continued from Page 1) 
etail] , pool basis to stations on the 
e Of} cable and getting time free on 
most stations then operating. 
In 1949 a lineup of more than 
re 700 AM stations—the full Mutual 


hookup, plus many others—car- 
- ried the games, which were also 
short-waved overseas. Gillette’s 
series time costs on Mutual in 1950 
will be approximately $200,000, 
as they were last year. The net- 


2 ON} work’s contract with the manu- 
f ef. facturer, which was renewed for 
etail] seven years last year, calls for 
nage! the sponsor to pay time costs for 
om four games. 
ai If the series runs over four days 
em} the time is on the house. 
m- 
s At World Series time Gillette’s 
merchandising program builds to 
a crescendo. Some 40,000 three- 
rvice | piece window displays will be 
Dec. | placed in stores throughout the 
et country. The company’s sales 
pon- force will participate in contests, 
ment | With box seats for the big games 
dard | furnishing the incentive. 
ment Gillette moved into baseball’s 
major league as World Series 
sponsor in 1939 by paying $100,- 
000 for the radio rights, Since 
y ac- | then the company has strength- 
Cahn} ened its position in the sports 
t ad- | field by constantly expanding its 
e of] coverage. Today the “Cavalcade 
; the | of Sports,” the tag line the ad- 
1 B.| vertiser uses to tie the program 
ssaic 
’| together, is for practical pur- 
poses a year ’round affair. 

In 1950 the kickoff was the New 
nerly | Year’s day bowl games, with the 
nt of } cream of the college football crop 
New } fighting it out. The razor maker 
stant | has aired many of the holiday 
ident | gridiron meets for several years; 
ional | most recent addition was the Rose 
icit¥, | Bowl in 1948 on CBS. This classic 

previously was unavailable for 
sponsorship. 

a s This was followed by the Ken- 

‘+k & | tucky Derby and the other major 

zines | racing meets. In mid-season there 

was the All-Star baseball game, 

with Mutual carrying the broad- 

casts and NBC the telecasts. Last 

: Air| year an added “Cavalcade of 

has} Sports” attraction was the -top 

340 college basketball tournament 


games over ABC-TV. From time 
to time golf tournaments also are 
covered; last scheduled was the 
National Open in 1948. 

Attention in the fall is centered 
on boxing. Friday night bouts 
from Madison Square Garden are 
broadcast over ABC and televised 
’ over NBC. The fight season starts 
5s Sept. 15. 

This summer, rather than fol- 
lowing the traditional hiatus pat- 
tern, Gillette carried a replace- 
ment show on NBC-TV. The time 
was filled with sports newsreels. 
This was an additional expendi- 
ture for the company. Higher TV 
time costs—rate increases on old 
Stations and the addition of new 
Stations in recent months—also 
will help to boost the ad budget. 


8 Nor is that all. Joe Louis, whose 
last championship fight was the 
highest priced single event in 
Gillette’s sports career, will come 
out of retirement to meet Ezzard 
Charles, present heavyweight title 
holder, next month. Since Louis’ 
Treason for returning to the ring 
is money, the broadcast rights to 
the 1950 fight will certainly be 
even higher. Gillette, of course, 
intends to be the successful bid- 
der. 

The manufacturer, like many 
advertisers, is attempting to main- 
| tain a precarious balance between 
Tadio and television and feels it 
has no alternative but to protect 
its sports future in TV. Hence the 
expenditure of $800,000 for World 


+ ies, Peal ee, 


$975,000 for World Series Rights 
Tops Gillette Sports Sponsorship 


Series rights. 

Gillette and its agency, Maxon 
Inc., are convinced they are us- 
ing the best possible method of 
reaching the largest number of 
men in the country. 

The sports program has paid 
many dividends, sometimes un- 
expected ones. Take, for example, 
the day in 1947 when the losing 
contender in the golf playoffs 
walked up to the MBS micro- 
phone and commented, “Give me 
a Gillette blade, I want to cut my 
throat.” 


MOVE TOWARD THEATER TV 
ON SPORTS SEEN GAINING 

Cuicaco, Aug. 25 — Though the 
1950 World Series is settled, the 
video baseball picture for the fu- 
ture is still in question, since news- 
paper stories indicate that Base- 
ball Commissioner A. B. “Happy” 
Chandler would like to see future 
World Series televised through a 
national theater network. 

The situation is almost as con- 
fused as in football, where methods 
of dealing with the television prob- 
lem range from “guaranteed gate” 
contracts and theater telecasts to 
complete bans, or no policy at all. 

The Western Conference (Big 
Ten), which has banned live tele- 
casts of its football games for the 
1950 season, two weeks ago made 
an agreement with United Para- 
mount Theaters Inc. for. large- 
screen television on the day of the 
game in Chicago and Detroit. 


w The one-year experiment also 
assures that films of Big Ten con- 
tests will still be aired locally 
through regular TV channels the 
day after the game. But actual live 
telecasts will not be permitted, 
with the exception of the theater 
experiment. 

In Chicago, the games of the 
University of Illinois and North- 
western University will be brought 
to Balaban & Katz’ Chicago, Tivoli, 
and Uptown theaters via the equip- 
ment of WBKB, B&K’s television 
station. 

In Detroit, University of Mich- 
igan’s games will be screened in 
the downtown Michigan theater, 
owned by United Detroit Theaters 
Inc., by WWJ-TV. The four the- 
aters in Chicago and Detroit aver- 
age about 4,000 seats a theater, and 
an increase in admission prices is 
expected for the games. 


s According to Big Ten Commis- 
sioner Kenneth L. “Tug” Wilson, 
attempts are being made to bring 
the University of Minnesota and 
Ohio State University into the pro- 
gram, but due to technical prob- 
lems it is not known if they will 
be able to participate. 

Commissioner Wilson explained 
that the Western Conference is 
“experimenting” with the televi- 
sion problem. “Throughout the 
sports world, and in many other 
phases of our American living, we 
are trying to adjust to this amaz- 
ing technological development,” he 
said. 

“But the Big Ten hopes that by 
the end of the 1950 football sea- 
son it will have collected valu- 
able experience and information 
from these experiments to guide it 
in the future. Of course, all of our 
information will be reported in 
full to the television committee of 
the National Collegiate Athletic 
Assn.,” the commissioner added. 


a Within the NCAA, the only 
other collegiate organizations to 
form any TV policy are the South- 
east Conference, which banned live 
television altogether, and the Pa- 
cific Coast Conference. 

The Pacific Coast Conference re- 
cently reached an agreement with 
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“i All-Electric Kitchen 
= BONUS AWARD Per Bang Cte 


PILLSBURY-GE TIE-UP—General Electric, whose ranges will be used exclusively in the 
second annual Pillsbury Mills “bake-off” at the Waldorf, reportedly will spend $300,- 
000 tying in with the successful promotion. This color spread, reproduced from 
September Better Homes & Gardens, indicates how the two companies put pages 


ah 1 ¢ hi 


to feature the national baking and recipe contest and 


the use of GE electric ranges. Similar spreads will appear in Family Circle, Good 


Housekeeping, Life, Successful Farming, a 


nd Woman's Day, while full pages, with 


a reference to the GE prizes, are scheduled in several other publications. 


Hoffman Radio Corp. for live tele- 
casts of 30 league games. The con- 
tract calls for Hoffman to guaran- 
tee minimum gates for the 30 
gameés involved, with the minimum 
gate figure being based on box 
office averages over the past 10 
years (AA, July 10). 

Hoffman will get some protec- 
tion in the form of a maximum 
percentage loss figure, but it has 
been unofficially estimated that the 
telecast rights can cost as much as 
$350,000. 


gs In professional football, the Na- 
tional Football League has a policy 
of no live telecasts within a 75- 
mile radius of the game without 
permission of both participating 
teams and the commissioner’s office. 

However, Admiral Corp., KNBH, 
the NBC station in Los Angeles, 
and the Los Angeles Rams last 
week signed a $656,900 live tele- 
vision contract with a “guaranteed 
gate” clause that may set the pat- 
tern for future agreements (AA, 
Aug. 21). 

The contract guarantees the 
Rams seasonal gate receipts of 
$575,000, and the Rams guarantee 
the sponsor and KNBH that the 
total gate will not fall below $273,- 
000. The sliding scale makes it pos- 
sible for Admiral and KNBH to 
present the games with no financial 
outlay, should the gate receipts 
reach $575,000. Last year the Rams 
drew $371,000 for six home games. 


a Sun Oil Co. is sponsoring the 
live telecast of one professional 
game each week for 14 weeks. 
However, the telecasts will not 
reach any cities within a 75-mile 
radius of where the game is being 
played (AA, July 31). 

In addition to the Sun Oil and 
Admiral agreements, a visiting 
team may have a live telecast sent 
back home, provided “hae” is 75 
miles away and perinission is 
granted by the host club. 


EUGENE P. THOMAS 


New York, Aug. 24—Eugene P. 
Thomas, president of the National 
Foreign Trade Council since 1932, 
died yesterday after a brief ill- 
ness. A native of Atlanta, he was 
president of United States Steel 
Products Co. from 1911 to 1928 
and a vice-president of United 
States Steel Corp. from 1928 to 
1932. 

In 1941 he received the Capt. 
Robert Dollar Memorial award 
“for distinguishd contribution to 
the advancement of American for- 
eign trade.” He served as consult- 
ant to a number of U.S. delega- 
tions to international trade confer- 
ences between 1938 and 1948. He 
was a member of the Inter-Amer- 
ican Commercial Arbitration Com- 
mission, a director of a number 
of foreign trade organizations, and 
a chevalier of the Legion of Honor 
of France. 


HOWARD P. ROBINSON 


Sr. Joun, N. B., Aug. 24—How- 
ard P. Robinson, 76, an outstand- 
ing figure in the industrial, pub- 
lishing and business life of Canada 
for many years, died last night in 
St. Andrews, where he and his 
wife were on vacation. 

From 1923 to 1944 he was as- 
sociated in the ownership of the 
St. John Telegraph-Journal and 
Times-Globe. He was director of 
the Canadian Press from 1926 to 
1942 and a vice-president from 
39 to ’41. He was chairman of the 
boards of the Maritime Trust Co., 
the New Brunswick Telephone Co., 
New Brunswick Publishing Co., 
and New Brunswick Broadcast- 
ing Co. In addition, he was 
president of the Maritime Pub- 
lishing Co., and vice-president of 
R. D. Robinson Publishing Co. 


JOHN J. ATHERTON 

ALBANY, N. Y., Aug. 22—John J. 
Atherton, 72, who retired in 1946 
as business manager of Albany 
Knickerbocker News, died at his 
home here yesterday. Before his 
affiliation with the News he had 
been business manager of the 
Albany Times-Union for several 
years. Before coming here he had 
been with the Syracuse Telegram, 
a former Hearst newspaper. 


KENNETH M. BURTON 


HOLLywoop, Aug. 22—Kenneth 
M. Burton, 52, West Coast radio 
production head for Benton & 
Bowles, died yesterday at his home 
here of a heart attack. 

Active in radio and theatrical 
productions for many years, Mr. 
Burton directed “The Railroad 
Hour” and “Father Knows Best,” 
both on NBC. 


WILLIAM C. CARSON 

RALEIGH, N. C., Aug. 22—Wil- 
liam Claude Carson, senior mem- 
ber of the advertising staff of 
Raleigh News & Observer, died at 
Rex Hospital here Aug. 20 after 
a prolonged illness. He had been 
associated with the News & Ob- 
server 43 years. 


RICHARD FORD 

VaANcOUvER, B. C., Aug. 21— 
Richard Ford, 78, one of the three 
men who in 1912 founded what 
now is the Vancouver Sun, largest 
newspaper in British Columbia, 
died here yesterday. He later 
headed a wholesale dry goods com- 
pany here but retired from active 
business several years ago. 


DWIGHT S. REYNOLDS ; 

Cuicaco, Aug. 22—Dwight S. 
Reynolds, 49, art director of Henri, 
Hurst & McDonald, died here last 
week. He had been with the agen- 
cy for 10 years. 


Grant Opens Branch 

Grant Advertising has opened 
a new office in New Delhi, India, 
with G. A. Lyons in charge. 


71-Day ‘World-Tely’ 
Strike Settled on 


Compromise Basis 


(Continued from Page 1) 
sign guild membership during the 
first 15 days of the second year 
of the contract. After that mem- 
bers and future members will be 
required to remain in the Guild 
for the duration of the contract. 

The contract gives vacations of 
four weeks to those with 15 years’ 
service. An old provision allowing 
three weeks after five years was 
incorporated in the new contract. 


a The new top wage minimum 
which boosts weekly wages of re- 
porters with six years’ experience 
from $110 to $120 represents the 
highest scale for any metropolitan 
newspaper in the country with 
general circulation. The New York 
Post with a top minimum of $117 
now holds second place. 

Compared to the old wage scale, 
the contract raises top minimum 
of beginners from $44 to $50, and 
reporters with experience ranging 
up to six years from $110 to $120. 

The contract shortens the 
World Telegram & Sun’s five day 
week from 37% hours to 35 hours 
and provides for overtime in cash. 
The first hour of overtime will be 
paid as straight time with time and 
a half for more than eight hours 
daily or more than 40 hours a 
week, 


a Also increased was the period 
of severance from 40 to 50 weeks. 
Positions of exemption from the 
Guild contract were altered to in- 
clude seven classifications. They 
are: assistant to the advertising 
director, assistant circulation 
manager, chief telephone opera- 
tor, head departmental editor, 
head, stock and bond room, man- 
aging editor, and World Almanac 
editor. 

Section 26 of the contract pro- 
tects employes who transfer after 
a year from one job classification 
to another. 


se Other contracts up for negotia- 
tion include those of the New 
York Journal American and the 
New York Mirror, both of which 
had expired by June. Settlement 
was held in abeyance pending re- 
sults of the World-Telegram & 
Sun strike. 

The New York Times contract 
ran out under the agreement with 
the Guild Dec. 31, 1949. The con- 
tract was extended pending set- 
tlement by arbitration with pro- 
vision that the effective date of 
the new contract would be set 
through the arbitration process. 

Negotiations for new contracts 
by the New York Herald Tribune 
and New York Post will begin 
Nov. 1. Both contracts expire Dec. 
31. 


s Speaking for management, Lee 
Wood, executive editor of the 
World-Telegram & Sun, said: 

“We are gratified that the 
World-Telegram & Sun unit of the 
Newspaper Guild has approved 
the new contract. This new agree- 
ment gives those of our employes 
under guild jurisdiction many im- 
provements in working conditions 
—already at a high standard— 
plus a sizable general wage in- 
crease and marked improvement 
in minimum wages. 

“From the standpoint of man- 
agement the contract retained the 
principles for which we have long 
stood, namely the integrity of our 
news and editorial columns. We 
oppose the Guild or union shop 
for editorial workers as a matter 
of principle. We are unwilling to 
delegate the collection, writing, 
and editing of the news to any 
group committed to a single labor 
ideology.” 
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NEW PACKAGING—Metallic foil paper featuring harlequin 
checks (left) characterizes the new “Gift towels by Martex,”’ 
said to be the strongest new box line in Martex history. 
Children’s blocks inspired the package in the center. These are 


SPONSOR'S PRAISE—American Gas Assn. and Western Stove Co. jointly pre- 

sented an award of appreciation for Zeke Manners (center), whose program is 

sponsored by Western Stove Co. on American Broadcasting Co.'s Pacific Coast 

network. Participating are Charles W. Person (left), ad director of AGA, and 
John F. Brembeck, ad manager of Western Stove Co. 


USES NATURAL BACKGROUND—Roland Hauck, owner of Roland Hauck-Groups, San 

Francisco agency, has developed this ‘See-Thru” poster, which selects and frames 

actual landscapes. Mr. Hauck offers the use of the idea to all advertisers “in the 
interest of better grace in advertising.” 


STARS SHINE—Imogene Coco and Sid Caesar, stars of “The Show of Shows” start- 

ing Sept. 9 on NBC-TV, put on an act at the sales convention of Crosley distributors 

in Chicago. ,With them here are (center) V. C. Havens, assistant general sales man- 

ager of the ‘Crosley Division, Avco Mfg. Corp., and W. A. Blees, Avco vice-president 
and Crosley general sales manager. 


gold, red and white. At right, checks of black and pink-white 
unify the series. Designing was handled by Alfred Averback As- 
sociates, New York, for Wellington Sears Co., manufacturer of 
Martex and other towels and fabrics. 


NEW DISH—Fruit milk shakes made with 
Washington Elberta peaches and Bart- 
lett pears are about to be sampled by 
Elston L. Ireland (left), president of the 
National Restaurant Association, and J. 
Walter Hebert, chairman of the advertis- 
ing committee of the Washington State 
Fruit C issi Standing is William H. 
Horsley, president of Pacific National 
Advertising Agency, Seattle. The Fruit 
Commission is the originator and sponsor 
of the new drink. 


‘MOST BEAUTIFUL’—William F. Sigmund, partner in Henry J. 
Kaufman & Associates and president of the Washington Ad- 
vertising Club, (center), and Clarkson Gemmill, ad manager 
of the Giant Food Department Stores, are surrounded by 


“ 
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LIGHTS ON—Wallace C. Johnson (third from left), vice-president in charge of sales 
for Admiral Corp., presses the button to light the company’s new spectacular, 
which uses Speedotron lamps, a combination bulb and tube type creating an effec 
like a photo-flash. At the lighting ceremony at Michigan Ave. and Wacker Dr., Chi. 
cago, are (left to right) U. H. Burke, General Outdoor Advertising Co.; Clarence 
Tay, president, Admiral factory branches; Mr. Johnson; Burr L. Robbins, executive 
vice-president, General Outdoor; L. H. D. Baker, vice-president, appliance division 
of Admiral; and Seymour Mintz, Admiral’s advertising director. 


SALES PLANNERS—John C. Cornelius (left), executive vice-president of Batten, Bar- 

ton, Durstine & Osborn, and Daniel F. Bull, president of Cream of Wheat Corp., chat 

at Cream of Wheat’s annual sales conference in Minneapolis, during which 1950-51 
advertising plans were presented to field representatives. 


— ms 
finalists of the WWDC-Junior Chamber of Commerce “Miss 
Washington” contest during the course of a luncheon given by 
the adclub. The charmer at extreme right of the group won the 
coveted title. 
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RARELY DO WE URGE READING 
‘A PARTICULAR ADVERTISEMENT” 


a had The distinguished Milwaukee Journal 


told its readers in an editorial 


AMERICA’S FARM PEOPLE CAN TELL YOU.-- 


IT’S DOWNRIGHT SILLY 
0 HOARD! 


We have more food than we can use now in America 
and we could double our supply if necessary. 


rop years—but Inckily for #5. Inckily for the world, they 
¢ . 


. “ itv 
not boarded their prosper®y 

are have invested their high income in or dud 

chinery and equipment to produce still more 


from coast to 
"§ plenty of food. Vast crops ' , 
"There Ss oe Ae warehouses to bulging There's 


¥ 
. 


BS x 
f S 
-ortline Ses Te . 


coast have fil 
more than enoug! 
and others too. Every 

farmers have been produ 
they harvested during th 
Our farmers have prospered 


ns to produce far more— 


sight. ad help our friends, 100. 


to take car 


¢ of ourselves # 


Ccuy Gentleman’s anti-hoarding ad— 
published last month in the nation’s major 
cities—won warm praise from the press, 


grocers, local and federal officials, business- 
men. 


more than doubled of our farms 
T TRACTORS bare more than dori ving fare 
1 FATS AND OILS: (basic 7 eeepe > = since 1941, with over 342 million of them p 
F . because of our »duction today. 
and shorveniogs): — = poe pas troy produc 
« . 


were 2 OVER 2 MILLION TRUCKS, ant na 6 


—are 
biles—practically one to each farm 


: ¢ have over millon J of cattle . + million automo’ 
2 MEA T t Weh #0 mill hea’ le «++ i 
over 60 million hogs - - - and the annual output of meat speeding all farm work. 


sane 3 ELECTRIFICATION bes spread w over * 8 


i nt. 
of 5 farms, vastly increasing use of power itll) 
I-time 1941, only about one-thir 


The very day the ad appeared grocers— 
from big group operators down to neighbor- 
hood dealers—began ordering thousands of 


4 of our farms were el 


MILK: Production this year will reach a new @ | 
“ A CHEMICAL FERTILIZERS have more tee 


doubled in farm use since 1941, greatly increasing cfop 


WHEAT: wena onal yor po a poster versions, some offering to pay “our 
bushels — a half yea er production: & ‘ ; 
eur rom lst years «FOP 5 ANIMALS eich more mil thaw one did 25 share for this fine campaign.” 

jairy c now av 


col IN: We have a sur lus suppl of nearh a billion ears ag0% a hen Ia s 43 more eggs per year 
Bo 
5 R' : P pply ly y' y’ than one did 


bushels—half again as much as in 1941. 


Other comments: 


j itical period in American 

. than in any other critica 

covet pees om reater than ever. but our farmers hace the shill 
a aaee with mechanized equipment; elec 


“It was a great satisfaction to me to see that 


Yes, there's le Country Gentleman could speak so effectively to 


history. Not only is 


. if necessary +++ i i ry, : 

and means agent per sand vegetable stock: aid fertilizers. ine me, consumers at a time when reassurance about food 

omer fungicides; beter farm buildings: better manage ee es supplies was so much needed. This public service 
. aa is appreciated.” —Secretary of Agriculture Brannan. 


“Congratulations. I would like a dozen posters 
for union bulletin boards.”—AFL local official. 


Country Gentleman 


“You deserve credit for movi i 
okesman for Agriculture ving so quickly and 


- effectively. I hope your patriotic efforts will in- 
* fluence other advertisers.”,—Business executive. 


National Sp 
A CURTIS MAGAZINE 


Squore * Philadelphio 5, Po. 


Independence 


THESE TYPICAL COMMENTS REFLECT wide- 
spread appreciation of a public service in a national 
emergency—alertness in helping with a grocery 
2 ef eee: B industry problem—and recognition of a great 

en Ae magazine’s leadership. 
a , 


This advertisement appeared in 1340 lines on week-end food shop- Countr Gentleman 
ping pages in newspapers of 19 big cities. Thousands of poster ver- “ 


sions were displayed by dealers in dozens of other communities. 


National Spokesman for Agriculture 
A CURTIS MAGAZINE 
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How Ads Helped 
Business Deal 
with War Perils 


(Continued from Page 1) 
in, Research men were busy put- 
ting together tabular material on 
what happened nine, eight or six 
years ago, and studious appren- 
tices were patiently poring over 
back files of business papers. 

Here is a partial report on as- 
sociation activities: 

The Assn. of National Adver- 
tisers is sending out a_ special 
questionnaire to its members cov- 
ering such questions as what ef- 
fect the war situation is having 
on production, on company pol- 
icies and on advertising appro- 
priations. The results of the survey 
will be presented at the annual 
meeting of the association Sept. 
25 in Chicago, Paul West, pres- 


ident of ANA, told AA. 


ws Special attention is being given 
in the questionnaire to advertis- 
ing. Members are being asked 
whether in the event of increased 
war orders they plan to cut ad- 
vertising appropriations, and how 
they plan to allocate their ad- 
vertising by media. 

Because of the uncertainties of 
the present situation, Mr. West 
said, the officers and board of 
ANA feel that it is imperative to 
gather, analyze and present to 
members as much detailed infor- 
mation as possible. 

At the Chicago meeting, he said, 
it is planned to give members spe- 
cific plans on ways and means of 
adapting their advertising to the 
exigencies either of partial or 
full war mobilization. These will 
be based on experiences in the 
last war, he said, as well as on 
fresh data which the association 
is collecting. 

Schuyler Hopper, chairman of 
the committee on industrial ad- 
vertising effectiveness of the 


National Industrial Advertisers 
Assn., told AA that his com- 
mittee will meet shortly after 
Labor Day to consider plans for 
developing data on wartime ad- 
vertising for NIAA members. 
William K. Beard, president of 
Associated Business Publications, 
said that ABP is making a study 
of the matter and is sending mem- 
bers a questionnaire with a con- 
densed summary of what busi- 
ness papers did during the last 
war to further the war effort and 
to sustain advertising volume. 


s McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 
and Fairchild Publications, among 
others, are preparing data for 
salesmen on the functions of ad- 
vertising in business papers in 
the face of materials shortages, 
allocations and government buy- 
ing. 

The last war saw magazine ad- 
vertising rise to new highs. In 
1939, the year war broke out in 
Europe, magazines carried $152,- 
000,000; in 1941, $180,000,000. The 
first part of 1942 found all adver- 


tising uncertain, but by the year’s 
end, magazine advertising was 
back up to $175,000,000. 

In succeeding years, publishers 
succeeded in reducing the weight 
of the paper used, and each 
year showed a gain. In 1943 the 
advertising total was $228,000,000; 
in 1944, $271,000,000; in 1945, 
$305,000,000. In 1946, magazines 
hit their linage peaks and billed 
$381,000,000, and—although lin- 
age declined—reached dollar vol- 
ume highs in 1948, when they car- 
ried $463,000,000. 


a In the Magazine Advertising 
Bureau’s “Magazine Advertising 
Experiences” file is some elo- 
quent evidence of what far-sight- 
ed advertisers did during the war: 

Chevrolet Division of General 
Motors has averaged more than 
$1,000,000 yearly in magazines 
since 1928; during the war it 
used magazines to keep its name 
before the public and to inform 
Chevrolet owners and prospects 
of the part being played by the 
company in building military es- 


GIVE YOUR ADS 
A FAR BETTER CHANCE 


TO BE FAR BETTER SEEN! 
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—and all this means MORE to you... 


THE 


in the first 6 months of 1950 The Telegram published: 
158 MORE pages of NEWS* 
1266 MORE columns of NEWS or 490,000 MORE lines of NEWS 


MORE reading throughout the paper — 


MORE CHANCE FOR YOUR ADS TO DO MORE AND MORE SELLING! 


* Refer to Media Records Inc., June 1950 


THE TELEGRAM 


Advertising Age, August 28, 1959 


sentials, and to persuade owners 
to patronize Chevrolet dealers for 
car and truck service. 

Ethyl Corp. was advertising 
“What’s in a Name?” in 1941 and 
most of 1942. Most of Ethyl anti- 
knock fluid went to the services, 
and the company changed its 
theme to “More and more Ethyl 
is going overseas” and “The best 
gasoline is still fighting.” 

Wayne Pump Co. makes intri- 
cate gasoline pumps sold only to 
service stations. In 1940 the com- 
pany began to use magazines with 
copy stressing “Honest Measure” 
and “The Watchdog of Your Gaso. 


line Dollar.” By 1942, Wayne was 


in war production; in 1943 it 
switched to a campaign about 
service station operators—“Your 
Friend, the Service Station Man.” 
It has kept continuity by using 
the theme from time to time since 
the war. 

Iron Fireman Mfg. Co. was 
spending at a $198,721 clip in 
1941, with magazines getting 
43.1% of the appropriation. In 
1942 it spent $115,714, or 55.9% in 
magazines and its expenditures 
rose slightly but steadily for the 
rest of the war, up to $176,082 in 
1945—62.1% of the budget going to 
magazines. 


a W. L. Douglas Shoe Co. had a 
worldwide business, and was a 
pioneer in advertising. It boosted 
advertising for the company and 
its stores during the war. 

Kendall Mills developed Curity 
diapers in 1932, and had repaid the 
initial advertising investment by 
1936. In 1942, when the sales pro- 
gram had to be cut, and all prod- 
ucts were on allocation, expendi- 
tures were kept at the prewar 
level, to remind the public of the 
Curity name, and to maintain 
good will with dealers. 

Pepperell Mfg. Co., founded in 
1844, began promotion of branded 
sheets in 1925; well before Ameri- 
ca’s entry into the war, the com- 
pany was switching to a wartime 
basis. During the war it switched 
its copy to a conservation theme— 
and magazine expenditures went 
up from $75,630 in 1940 to $247,- 
928 in 1945. 

Selby Shoe Co. had vast shoe 
contracts with the women’s mili- 
tary services, and set up a plant 
to turn out aviation helmets. Al- 
though it was difficult for the 
company to supply civilians, it in- 
creased. its advertising expendi- 
tures 18% from 1940 to 1943. 


s Wamsutta Mills had the major 
part of its facilities in war pro- 
duction. Its limited civilian sup- 
plies were on quota, and disap- 
peared in stores. It did not cut 
its advertising budget; instead, 
one series was devoted to help- 
ing the Red Cross, others to re- 
cruiting women for the Wacs, 
Waves, Spars and Cadet Nurse 
Corps. 

Aluminum Goods Mfg. Co. was 
100% on war work. During the 
war it kept on advertising, stress- 
ing in trade publications that 
“Mirro has never stopped con- 
sumer advertising” (a phrase 
which appeared in every ad), 
and a year before the war ended, 
it began to promote in magazines a 
new pressure pan which the com- 
pany had developed. 

American Stove Co. found its 
sales staff shattered during the 
war, both by enlistment and by 
diversion to “expediting crews” 
for the various factories. “It was 
chiefly through the medium of na- 
tional advertising,” the company 
later said, “that Magic Chef was 
able to contact its dealers with 
any real degree of regularity. It 
was wholly through national 
magazine pages that Magic Chef 
kept its name before the Ameri- 
can housewife. This steady ad- 
vertising...is expected to pay 
handsome dividends.” 


= Hoover Co., another company 
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completely on war production, 
used advertising to enlist house- 
holders in scrap drives, victory 
gardens, transportation and food 
conservation, etc. Copy offered 
specific suggestions for better 
housecleaning and how to make a 
Hoover last longer. In later years 
of the war, it stressed Hoover 
service, and Hoover repairs. 


se Kalamazoo Stove & Furnace Co. 
closed its more than 300 branch 
stores in 1941, went on war work. 
But although the stores were 
closed, the company continued to 
advertise, using four-color pages 
throughout the war. At war’s end, 
the company completely redesign- 
ed its plant, put in new tools, etc. 
It switched its distribution system, 
using franchised Kalamazoo deal- 
ers and department stores. The old 
slogan was changed: “A Kalama- 
zoo Direct to You” became “Home 
Appliances by Kalamazoo’’—but 
the demand was still there. 

Lane Co., the world’s largest 
cedar chest manufacturer, had 
many wartime difficulties, but it 
increased advertising more than 
50% during the period. It aimed 
at building consumer demand and 
sparking dealer cooperation. 

Simmons Co. switched from all- 
steel furniture and mattresses to 
shells, rockets, Mae West jackets, 
rucksacks and bombs. It maintain- 
ed heavy schedules in consumer 
magazines and furniture busi- 
ness papers, and’in 1945 maga- 
zine expenditures for Beautyrest 
and White Knight mattresses 
reached $450,245. 


a There were just 25,000 West- 
inghouse Laundromats sold be- 
fore the production lines closed 
down in February, 1942. The com- 
pany began advertising the Laun- 
dromat again in April, 1944, using 
copy which gave washing advice 
for many kinds of fabrics (in any 
washing machine) and _ shifting 
later to a frank bid for postwar 
sales. Spot checks in retail stores 
showed the public knew about the 
Laundromat and was eager to 
buy it, and hundreds of letters 
came to the company asking when 
the machines would be available 
and how to get on a list to buy 
them. 

John Morrell & Co. couldn’t 
use tin cans for Red Heart dog 
food during the war, and produc- 
tion of moist Red Heart had to 
be suspended. But national adver- 
tising accomplished the switch to 
dehydrated Red Heart and back 
after the war. 
(Editor’s Note: Further brief case 
histories, covering various types of 
companies and various advertis- 
ing media, will appear in this 
series in successive issues of AA, 
along with a great deal of other 
material designed as a “refresher 
course” in merchandising and ad- 
vertising in a war economy.) 


Spivak, Rountree 
to Sue Mutual Over 
‘Meet the Press’ 


NEw York, Aug. 25—Martha 
Rountree and Lawrence E. Spivak, 
co-owners and producers of “Meet 
the Press,” have announced that 
they will file a $1,250,000 damage 
suit against Mutual Broadcasting 
System in the New York county 
Supreme court next week. They 
charge that “Mutual has deliber- 
ately brought about the cancella- 
tion of ‘Meet the Press’ on its 
Stations, so that it could then re- 
place it with a flagrant carbon 
copy, ‘Reporter’s Roundup,’ pro- 
duced by the network.” 

“Meet the Press” recently ended 
five years as a co-op on Mutual. 
A television version of the same 
program is carried by NBC. “Re- 
porter’s Roundup,” an MBS pack- 
age, went on in the “Meet the 
Press” old-time spot the week 
after its cancellation. 


Last Minute News Flashes 


‘Cue’ Names Long V. P. and Sales Director 


New York, Aug. 25—Cue has appointed W. T. (Shorty) Long, for- 
merly vice-president and publisher of Liquor Publications Inc., as 
vice-president and sales director. Mr. Long will assume his post after 
Labor Day. 


Basil Matthews Joins D-F-S on P&G Account 


New York, Aug. 25—Basil W. Matthews, formerly an account ex- 
ecutive with Sherman & Marquette, New York, has joined Dancer- 
Fitzgerald-Sample as vice-president. He will be active on the Procter 
& Gamble account, 


Chicle Plans Breath, Body Deodorizing Gum 


New York, Aug. 25—American Chicle Co.’s new product, first re- 
ported as a chewing gum cough drop (AA, July 31), will actually be 
a breath and body deodorizing gum. Ad plans are being held up pend- 
ing choice of a name for the chlorophyl-filled gum. Dancer-Fitzgerald- 
Sample is the agency. 


Exquisite Form Expands Fall Schedule 


New York, Aug. 25—Exquisite Form Brassiere Inc. has expanded 
its car card coverage from four to 40 cities. Sixteen national maga- 
zines are being used, as well as a broad co-op newspaper program. A 
15-minute weekly TV show, called “The Robbins’ Nest” (ABC-TV, 
11 p.m., EST), is planned for 13 weeks beginning Friday, Sept. 29. The 
show stars Freddie Robbins. Brandford Advertising, New York, is the 
agency. 


Vick Opens TV Spot Drive: Other Late News 


e Vick Chemical Co., New York, will break a spot TV campaign for 
Vicks Vaporub, using one-minute films in some ten markets, late next 
month. This is the first TV activity for Vick since Batten, Barton, Dur- 
stine & Osborn was named to handle video advertising for the com- 
pany a few weeks ago. 


e The problem of four networks, all vying for the use of the still 
limited TV cable service, had the television industry in a hassle as 
AA went to press. DuMont Television Network, annoyed with the de- 
mands of Columbia Broadcasting System and National Broadcasting 
Co., reportedly is considering filing a protest with the Federal Com- 
munications Commission. For the moment, the dilemma is in the 
hands of American Telephone & Telegraph Co. as lessor of the service. 
A joint session of the four networks and AT&T adjourned this week 
without reaching any decision. 


e LeVally Inc., Chicago, has been appointed to handle advertising for 
the American Family Magazine. The publication had no agency be- 
fore the LeVally appointment. 


e Many, Blanc & Co., Cincinnati, has named William H. Weintraub 
Co., New York, for promotion of Du Bouchett cordials in newspapers, 
magazines and business papers. Associated Advertising Agency for- 
merly serviced the account. 


e Diamond Match Co., New York, has appointed Albert W. Stompe, 
formerly sales manager of Marathon Corp., as vice-president in charge 
of sales. 


e Merger of Rogers-Kellogg-Stillson, one of New York’s largest offset 
lithographers, and Publishers Printing Co., large letterpress printer, 
will be effected Aug. 29. Headquarters of the new combine will be at 
207 W. 25th St. Plans call for $600,000 worth of new letterpress equip- 
ment and $400,000 of new four-color 76” offset presses. 


e Block Drug Co., maker of Amm-i-dent toothpaste and powder, will 
sponsor a weekly television mystery show, “Amm-i-dent Mystery 
Playhouse,” starting Sept. 19 (CBS, 10-10:30 p.m., EDST). Block 
will continue its Tuesday and Thursday sponsorship of the daytime 
radio show, “Quick-As-A-Flash” (ABC, 11:30-11:55 a.m., EDST), 
heard in 161 cities. 


e Lentheric Inc., New York, has appointed Cunningham & Walsh, 
New York, to handle advertising for its domestic wholesale divisions 
and for Salon Lentheric. Plans call for color ads in class and general 
magazines. Newspapers also will be used in key cities. 


e Harnischfeger Corp.’s Houses Division, Port Washington, Wis., has 
placed its advertising, sales promotion and publicity accounts with 
Burnett & Logan, Chicago. The houses division of the Milwaukee in- 
dustrial manufacturer produces P&H pre-fabricated homes, distributed 
throughout the central, Middle Atlantic and southern states. Cam- 
paign plans call for cooperative newspaper display by dealers, “um- 
brella” national newspaper advertising in major housing markets, and 
business paper space in home building and real estate fields. Buchen 
Co., Chicago, and Hoffman & York, Milwaukee, handle other Har- 
nischfeger advertising. 


e Restonic Corp., Chicago, has scheduled half-page two-color ads in 
Life for Sept. 11 and Good Housekeeping for October for its “Restonic” 
mattress. Two one-eighth page b&w follow-up ads will run in Life 
during October and November. Jesse Gorov Co., Chicago, is the agency. 


Y&R account, will be shifted to 
Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample, which 
already services Ironized Yeast of 
the Centaur-Caldwell Division. 
Also involved in the shift is 
Fletcher’s Z. B. T. baby powder, 


Centaur-Caldwell 
Account Goes to 
Brown's New Agency 


New York, Aug. 25—Sherman 
& Marquette and Young & Rubi- 
cam will lose all of their Centaur- 
Caldwell Division (Sterling Drug) 
business when Carl S. Brown Co. 
opens its new office at 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza Sept. 5 (AA, Aug. 14). 
Also walking out of S&M will be 
six key personnel who will be- 
come Brown’s executive staff. 

From S&M the new agency will 
have Dr. Caldwell’s laxative; 
from Y&R, Fletcher’s Castoria. 
Molle brushless shaving cream, a 
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which will go from Thompson- 
Koch Co. to the Brown agency. In 
return Thompson-Koch will get 
Campho-Phenique from S&M. 

Executives of Carl S. Brown Co., 
all former S&M members, will in- 
clude Samuel E. Gill as director 
of research; Gaetano Penna as art 
director; Mickey Hart as office 
manager; Christine Petrino as 
space and time buyer; Bernard J. 
Hanneken as supervisor of copy; 
and Robert F. Kirby as produc- 
tion manager. 


AD ‘MOBILE’—This point of purchase mo- 
bile display for Flamingo frozen orange 
juice is suspended so delicately on nylon 
threads that air currents in the store keep 
cardboard parts in constant action. De- 
signed by Douglas Leigh, Broadway spec- 
tacular king who is marketing Flamingo, 
the display is said to attract eight times 
the attention given a stationary display. 


New Committee for 
Hooper-Pulse Test 
Accepted by Roslow 


New York, Aug. 25—The pro- 
posed test of Hooper vs. Pulse 
ratings passed its first major hur- 
dle this week when the addition of 
two members to the supervisory 
committee for a special house-to- 
house coincidental survey made it 
agreeable to all concerned. 

The experiment, to find out 
“whether Hooper is right and 
Pulse is wrong ..or whether Pulse 
is right and Hooper is wrong,’ is 
scheduled to take place this fall 
in the San _ Francisco-Oakland 
area, It grew out of a challenge 
from Stanley G. Breyer, commer- 
cial manager of KJBS, San Fran- 
cisco. 

An original six-man committee 
set up by KJBS brought forth 
an objection from Dr. Sydney 
Roslow, director of Pulse, who 
complained that the group “was 
not acceptable to Pulse.” How- 
ever, Dr. Roslow passed the com- 
mittee as “acceptable” when two 
new members—Dr. Lawrence 
Deckinger, research director, 
Biow Co., and Dr. Matthew W. 
Chappell of Hofstra College—were 
added to the original six mem- 
bers, » 


# Dr. Kenneth H. Baker, research 
director, National Assn. of Broad- 
casters, was named chairman of 
the group at its first session. This 
committee will meet again next 
week to lay the groundwork for 
the test, which is to be financed 
jointly by C. E. Hooper Inc. and 
Pulse. 

At that time Mr. Hooper and Dr. 
Roslow will “submit a series of 
tabulations according to specifi- 
cations set up by the committee 
so that certain comparisons could 
be made between the two meas- 
urements which are not now pos- 
sible,” the committee report 
stated. 

Details as to just what these 
“tabulations” would involve were 
not available. 


Ahrens Plans New Publication 
Ahrens Publishing Co. New 
York, will launch a new monthly 
publication in January, entitled 
Institutional Food Wholesaler, for 
executive and sales personnel of 
wholesale grocers who specialize 
in institutional sales or have an 
institutional department. Black 
and white ad rates will range 
from $250 a page on a one-time 
basis. The new publication, with 
a page size of 8%x11%”, will 
have a guaranteed controlled cir- 
culation of 7,500. Charles G. Endi- 
cott will be advertising director. 


Best Hardware to Gordon 
Marvin Gordon & Associates, 
Chicago, has been appointed to 
handle the advertising of Best 
Hardware Co., Chicago. 
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14 More Magazines, 
Business Papers 
Boost Their Rates 


New York, Aug. 25—Magazine 
rates were still climbing this week 
as more publications set deadlines 
on new and higher page rates. 

American Magazine will in- 
crease its base rate from $6,000 to 
$6,350 with the February, 1951, 
issue. The circulation guarantee 
will be 2,450,000, representing an 
increase of 100,000. 

House & Garden will go from 
$2,250 to $2,450 at the same time, 
with its circulation guarantee of 
350,000 remaining the same. 

Newsweek will charge $3,345 for 
a page b&w on a rate circulation 
guarantee of 800,000. The old rate 
was $3,100 on a guarantee of 770,- 
000. 

Pacific Builder & Engineer will 
cost $210 a page b&w instead of 
$192, effective Jan. 1, 1951. 

Popular Homecraft will increase 
its b&w rate from $345 to $380 a 
page, effective Sept. 1, with its 
circulation guarantee going from 
101,000 to 121,826. 


a Reader’s Digest has set a circu- 
lation guarantee of 6,105,000 for 
its 24 international editions for 
1951 with rates based on an aver- 
age rate per 1,000 circulation 
of $1.97, up 17¢ from $1.80. 

Vogue will raise its base rate 
from $2,800 to $3,000, effective 
with the February, 1951, issue. The 
circulation guarantee of 325,000 
will remain the same. 

In addition, seven other publi- 
cations this week have announced 
increases, reported elsewhere in 
this issue. These include: Chicago 
Electrical News; Good Housekeep- 
ing; Merchants Trade Journal; 
Nation’s Business; Parents’ Mag- 
azine; Real Detective and True 
Story. 


Swaney Agency, 
Once in $12 Million 
Class, Closes Shop 


Cuicaco, Aug. 24—Morris F. 
Swaney Inc., agency which at 
the end of October, 1948, reported 
its billings in excess of $1,000,000 
a month, yesterday notified its 
employes that it is being dis- 
solved, as of Aug. 31. 

The agency, headed by Morris 
Swaney, rose to “big agency” 
dimensions in the wake of the in- 
itial development of Kaiser-Fra- 
zer, and fell just as quickly at the 
end of March last year when Kai- 
ser-Frazer control moved into the 
hands of the Kaisers, and out of 
the hands of Joe Frazer. 

Mr. Swaney joined United 
States Advertising Corp., long 
identified with the Willys-Over- 
land automotive interests, as di- 
rector of marketing and research 
in 1939, after 15 years with Hearst 
interests, and subsequently joined 
Trade Development Corp., in 
which Austin F. Bement, Detroit 
adman, became a partner in 1946. 

Early in 1947 Trade Develop- 
ment Corp. went by the boards 
and Swaney, Drake & Bement 
emerged, with Swaney, Bement 
and George F. Drake as principals. 
That designation lasted only until 
May of 1948, when Swaney took 
over under the present name. 

In contrast to the agency’s hey- 
day, when it had well over 100 
employes, there were eight on the 
staff when the dissolution notice 
was circulated. 


Ups Guarantee, Page Rates 


Nation’s Business has announced 
that it is raising its circulation 
guarantee from 575,000 to 675,000 
and its page rate by 10%. The 
cost of a b&w one-time will be in- 
creased from $3,000 to $3,300; two 
color page from $3,750 to $4,125, 
and four color page from $4,325 to 
$4,775. 
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Controls Deemed Needless 
But Prices Keep Moving Up 

WASHINGTON, Aug. 24—The Pres- 
ident and his advisers are still 
against a price freeze, but events 
are forcing their hands, Statistics 
show that general controls are un- 
necessary, yet the price index 
keeps moving up. 

Don’t blame the consumer; he 
has largely regained his sanity. 

The damage takes place in the 
commercial markets, as business 
men stock their cellars with what- 
ever they believe will become 
scarce. 

One newsdealer rationalized 
his own behavior this way: He 
had put away 50 cases of choco- 
late syrup, and was already en- 


| 256,000 
SALESMEN 


want to sell 
your line! 


This is more than a headline . . . it’s 
a fact! All over America thousands 
of ambitious men (and women, too) 
are seeking good lines to sell .. . 
direct to the consumer. They’lI sell 
your product or service if you give 
them the chance, and they'll roll up 
a national volume so fast, you'll 
think it’s a miracle. In months in- 
stead of years your product can be 
advertised, demonstrated, and sold 
from coast to coast by a hard-hitting 
army of salespeople through the 
direct-to-user method. Does this 
sound fantastic? Then read the next 
paragraph. 


SELLING DIRECT 
The Short Cut to Big Volume 


Seven BILLION dollars worth of 

and services are sold every 
year by direct salespeople. $25,000,- 
000.00 of brushes by one manufac- 
turer. $35,000,000.00 of cosmetics 
by another. $12,000,000.00 of 

by a third. $18,000,000.00 
of hosiery by one mill. Dozens of 
companies doing from $1,000,- 
000.00 to $10,000,000.00 annually 
. .. through salespeople who call 
door-to-door, office-to-office, store- 
to-store, factory-to-factory. Many of 
these companies have been in busi- 
ness 25 years and longer, making 
substantial profits year after year. 
That's the wonder of Direct Selling. 


FREE BOOK 


gives all facts! 


Agencies and advertisers should 
know more about this dynamic 
method of distribution. It’s sound 
— it’s economical —it’s profitable. 
Perhaps Direct Selling is the answer 
to tough competition you (or your 
clients) are seeking. Mail your letter- 
head to OPPORTUNITY, the lead- 
ing magazine in this field for Free 
Booklet which contains facts, fig- 
ures, and “how-to-do-it” informa- 
tion. No obligation. 


OPPORTUNITY 
MAGAZINE 


Dept. A29, 28 East Jackson Bivd., 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


By STANLEY E. COHEN, Washington Editor 


joying a paper profit of $1.50 a 
case. “That may be hoarding to 
you,” he said, “but to me it is just 
plain good business.” 

Neither credit controls nor 
higher taxes will dissuade this 
newsdex!er and his thousands of 
counterparts from their desperate 
efforts to hedge against the future. 
He is one of the many who have 
written their congressmen to ask 
for price control. 

“IT don’t like to do the things I 
am doing,” he says, “but if the 
government isn’t going to protect 
me, I have no alternative but to 
protect myself.” 

Mindful of what happened in 
1946, the administration hesitates 
to oblige. “Sure, he wants to be 
protected on what he buys,” the 
administration says, “but how 
does he feel about the things he 
sells? It wasn’t so long ago that 
retailers like this fellow were cry- 
ing their eyes out, demanding that 
Congress pull the bureaucrats out 
of their hair.” 

It is well to remember that cur- 
rent mobilization plans are in no 
way comparable with an all-out 
wartime mobilization. They in- 
volve only a fraction of the na- 
tion’s industrial capacity, and put 
less than 2,000,000 men into uni- 
form. 

We are moving to a higher 
plateau of defense spending; be- 
cause it happens in a period or 
civilian goods boom, it hurts. As 
the administration sees it, the pain 
can be eliminated after two or 
three years by expanding indus- 
rial capacity—steel, electric pow- 
er, etc. 

Unless a general war breaks out 
the permanently expanded mili- 
tary establishment will be sup- 
ported with a minimum of damage 
to the nation’s living standard. 

° * * 

Government population experts 
say the U. S. may be in for an- 
other phenomenal population 
growth during the next ten years. 
Census Bureau’s latest projection 
(series P-25, No. 43) suggests 
that the population may be any- 
where from 162,000,000 to 180,- 
000,000 by 1960; the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics believes 
it will be 190,000,000 by 1975 or 
1980. 

Meanwhile, a census estimate 
the other day noted that U. S. pop- 
ulation was 151,376,000 on July 
1, an increase of 600,000 since 
April 1, when the decennial cen- 
sus was taken. 

© 2 + 


It looks as if postage rate legisla- 
tion is dead for this session of 
Congress. The Senate post office 
committee has not scheduled a 
formal funeral. It simply fails to 
muster a quorum whenever the 
rate bill is scheduled for discus- 
sion. Rate bill politics might make 
interesting reading. The White 
House wants it but the Democra- 
tic leadership in the Senate re- 
fuses to crack the whip. 

* * o 

National Federation of Inde- 
pendent Business Inc. is beating 
the drums for new labeling legis- 
lation. Its members are writing 
congressmen _ suggesting that 
manufacturers be required to put 
their names on everything they 
produce—private brands as well 
as national brands. George Bur- 
ger, association vice-president, 
claims the rule would put inde- 
pendent merchants handling na- 
tionally advertised products on a 
par with chains which have pri- 
vate brand goods. 

. * © 
If you sell in Europe, Asia or 


Africa, Commerce Department’s 
Office of International Trade has 
something you won’t want to miss. 
Its 229-page book, “Shipment of 
Samples and Advertising Matter 
Abroad, Part II,” summarizes the 
postal rules, import duties, etc., 
of more than 70 countries of the 
Eastern Hemisphere, enabling ex- 
porters to distribute samples and 
other “business getters” rapidly 
and at minimum cost. Part I, 
covering the Western Hemisphere, 
was published a year ago. Copies 
of the new volume are available 
from Commerce field offices or 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D.C., for $1.50. 


ANA Researchers 
Compiling List of 


Packaged Services 


New York, Aug. 22—To provide 
national advertisers with more 
complete information on “pack- 
aged” marketing and advertising 
research services, the research 
steering committee of the Assn. 
of National Advertisers is prepar- 
ing a directory of such services. 

“Packaged” marketing or ad- 
vertising research services, accord- 
ing to the definition adopted by 
the ANA committee, are services 
which: “(1) employ a standard- 
ized procedure devised by the 
seller; (2) often include standard- 
ized questions used in repeated 
surveys, usually with a pre-deter- 
mined frequency; and (3) offer a 
service for sale which has been 
bought by two or more clients.” 

This definition, it was pointed 
out, “is designed to exclude (1) 
tailor-made surveys for individual 
clients; (2) opinion polls conduct- 
ed for syndicated use in publica- 
tions; (3) research projects con- 
ducted by individual advertising 
media; and (4) buyer-validated 
media research studies like the 
Continuing Study of Newspaper 
Reading.” 


a The projected directory, it was 
said, will be restricted to the 
“packaged” services, “because in- 
clusion of all types of research 
organizations would represent too 
large a project for ready execu- 
tion.” 

At present, it was said, the com- 
mittee has only a partial list of or- 
ganizations which offer one or 
more of the services covered by 
the definition. A letter explaining 
the purpose of the directory, and 
a questionnaire have been sent out 
to the following organizations: 

Ad Detector Corp.; Burgoyne Grocery 
& Drug Index; Cornelius DuBois & Co.; 
Gallup-Robinson Impact Service; Marion 
Harper Associates; C. E. Hooper Inc.; 
Industrial Surveys Co.; Jay & Graham; 
Market Research Co. of America; National 
Analysts; National Family Opinion; A. C. 
Nielsen Co.; Poster Appraisal Service; 
The Psychological Corp.; Pulse Inc.; 
Schwerin Research Corp.; Sindlinger Co.; 
Daniel Starch & Staff; and J. Walter 
Thompson (panel). 

The committee hopes that other 
companies offering services which 
meet the committee’s definition, 
and which want to be listed in the 
directory, will notify the associa- 
tion. 


New Stars for Schenley 
Reserve Fall Campaign 


Schenley Distributors Inc., New 
York, this fall will use Holly- 
wood stars Louis Hayward, Her- 
bert Marshall and Robert Preston 
in new testimonial ads for Schen- 
ley Reserve. The Hayward and 
Marshall ads will appear in more 
than 300 newspapers, in maga- 
zines and on more than 1,100 out- 
door posters from coast to coast. 
Preston’s testimonial will appear 
on 6,000 car cards in suburban 
trains of nine railroads, starting 
in October. 

It also was announced that an 
experiment in handpainted out- 
door posters, first used for a Lloyd 
Nolan testimonial ad, would be 
continued with a Cesar Romero 
testimonial appearing in 121 lo- 
cations in the New York area. 
Biow Co., New York, is the agen- 


cy. 


“cheese 
rally” in Chicago, Marvene Fischer, Miss 
Milwaukee, and J. Sidney Johnson, mer- 
chandising manager of National Biscuit 
Co., discuss Nabisco’s “Cheese ‘n’ Crack- 
ers” promotion, part of the cheese in- 
dustry’s fall merchandising drive. 


CHEESE ‘N’ CRACKERS—At a 


Total Dismissed by 
New Haven Hits 20 


Boston, Aug. 22—Liquidation of 
the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford Railroad’s publicity staff here 
has resulted in the firing of four 
employes and the transfer of an- 
other to the traffic department. 

The action came shortly after 
the dismissal of Herbert L. Bald- 
win, who was assistant vice-presi- 
dent in charge of public relations 
and advertising for Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island (AA, Aug. 21). 

Those dismissed included a 
publicity assistant, a photograph- 
er and two clerk stenographers. 
A second publicity assistant was 
transferred to traffic. Those fired 
had worked for the road from 16 
months to eight years. No changes 
have yet been made in the pub- 
licity department of the New Ha- 
ven’s office in New York. 


s During the past few weeks, a 
total of 20 administrative staff 
people have been let out by the 
company. 

Leo J. Kenneally, former Prov- 
idence newspaper man who has 
replaced Mr. Baldwin, said his 
department will now operate with 
stenographers from an office pool. 

He told AA that the dismissals 
did not necessarily foreshadow 
a cut in the railroad’s publicity or 
advertising budget. As a matter 
of fact, he said, the New Haven 
will probably spend more on pub- 
licity than before. Asked what 
the company spent last year for 
this purpose, Mr. Kenneally said 
he did not know offhand. 

In AA’s story last week, Cham- 
bers & Wiswell, Boston, was not 
mentioned as a New Haven agen- 
cy. This agency has handled New 
Haven advertising in Massachu- 
setts and Rhode Island since Jan. 
1, 1949, at the same time that St. 
Georges & Keyes placed the road’s 
advertising in New York and Con- 
necticut. 


Angostura Has Mexican Ads 


Angostura-Wupperman Corp., 
New York, has launched a new 
campaign in newspapers in Mex- 
ico for promotion of Angostura 
Aromatic bitters. Direct mail also 
is being used. Robert Otto & Co., 
Mexico City, is handling the ac- 
count. 
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Cheese Makers Plan 
‘Related Products’ 
Advertising Drive 


Cuicaco, Aug. 23—The nation’s 
cheese industry is planning its 
biggest nationwide advertising ang 
merchandising campaign to pro- 
mote cheese sales this fall. 

Backed by the National Cheese 
Institute and the American Dairy 
Assn., the campaign was outlined 
to 400 representatives of leading 
cheese manufacturers and distrib- 
utors, retailers, related food or. 
ganizations, food editors and home 
economists at a recent “cheese 
rally” here. 

Spearheading the drive, which 
will open in October, will be full- 
color American Dairy Assn. ads 
in The American Weekly, Ladies’ 
Home Journal and Look, plus 
6,000 Railway Express posters in 
1,200 cities and towns. 


w In addition to the association’s 
program, there will be magazine, 
newspaper, radio and TV adver- 
tising by individual manufactur- 
ers and distributors of cheese, and 
by such related food organizations 
as the National Biscuit Co., Gen- 
eral Mills Inc., Geo. A. Hormel & 
Co., and others. 

Feature articles on cheese are 
scheduled to appear in Collier’s, 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Look and 
True Confessions during the drive, 
and trade advertising will run in 
Grocergram, Progressive Grocer 
and Super Market Merchandising. 

J. Sidney Johnson, merchan- 
dising manager of the National 
Biscuit Co., New York, revealed 
plans for the nationwide partici- 
pation of his organization in push- 
ing a “Cheese ’n’ Crackers” pro- 
motion. 


sa “We will unleash a powerful ad- 
vertising program to persuade peo- 
ple to serve cheese with Premium 
ciackers this fall,” Mr. Johnson 
said. “Arthur Godfrey will remind 
his 40,000,000 listening audience 
to buy and eat cheese and crackers. 
Outdoor posters with the caption 
‘Dreaming of Cheese’ will appear 
from coast to coast. 

“Fifteen hundred Nabisco de- 
livery trucks will carry 3,000 post- 
ers. Twenty-five hundred sales- 
men will put up a minimum of 
25,000 store displays that should 
sell 375,000 tons of cheese and 
500,000 packages or individual 
jars of cheese, along with 2,000 
tons of our crackers.” 

McCann-Erickson Inc., New 
York, handles National Biscuit’s 
cracker advertising, and Camp- 
bell-Mithun Inc., Chicago, is the 
agency for American Dairy Assn. 


Fox Brewing Signs TV Show 

Fox Head Brewing Co., Wau- 
kesha, Wis., will sponsor the 
Morgan television show on WGN- 
TV, Chicago, Monday nights at 
7:30 p.m., CDST, for Fox Head 
“400” beer. The show will em- 
anate from the Chicago Fair un- 
til the fair closes, after which it 
will be telecast from the regular 
WGN-TV studios. Al Morgan 1s 
a composer, pianist and vocalist. 
Weiss & Geller, Chicago, is the 
agency. 


Brantley Joins Lee-Stockman 

Lee-Stockman, New York, has 
added C. Owen Brantley, pre- 
viously advertising manager of 
Peter Henderson & Co., as an ac- 
count executive specializing in 
horticulture. 


Representative for— 


British and Continental Markets: 


If you are already established in these markets or you are con- 
templating their development and require a man of wide experi- 
ence with a record of accomplishment, my services are available. 
Especially experienced in publishing and advertising in all its 
phases and thoroughly known to all agency establishments. 
Box 7682, Advertising Age, 11 E. 47th St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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Anthracite Industry Girds for 
Battle of the Stoker Fuels 


‘Automatic Anthracite’ 
to Get Estimated 
$2,000,000 Campaign 


PHILADELPHIA, Aug. 23—The an- 
thracite coal industry may have 
lost ground to the fast-growing 
oil and gas heating industries in 
recent years, but it has not been 
dealt a death blow by any means. 

Even though members of the in- 
dustry have not pooled their id- 
yertising and promotion dollars to 
any great extent (members of the 
Anthracite Institute pay 3¢ a ton 
to the institute for general pro- 
motion), actually the individual 
members of the industry will 
spend more for advertising, pub- 
licity and general promotion than 
either the collective gas heat or 
oil heat industries. 

An estimated $2,000,000 will be 
spent in the next year by industry 
members, with the chief objec- 
tives (1) to sell dealers on the 
idea of pushing automatic stoking 
equipment, and (2) sell the con- 
sumer on purchasing it for various 
reasons. 


s To help their dealers undertake 
this uphill fight, stoker manu- 
facturers are offering them com- 
plete promotion plans from 


-| planned ad drives, to sales forms, 


training of salesmen, radio pro- 
grams, and planning, writing and 
sending out direct mail pieces. 

The entire promotion is being 
built around the two magic words, 
“automatic anthracite,” in an ef- 
fort to combat automatic gas and 
automatic oil. These words are 
being drummed into the heads of 
distributors and dealers, and put 
over in a smaller way to consum- 
ers via radio programs and news- 
paper space sponsored by anthra- 
cite companies. 

The industry recognizes that 
eventually the main effort will 
have to be channeled to the con- 
sumer via every medium to fight 
such oil and gas statements as 
“No woman’s hand was ever 
meant for a coal shovel,” and 
‘Don’t be chained to a _ coal 
shovel.” 


a The anthracite industry has 
been chafing under what its mem- 


LIKE A LETTER FROM HOME 


That’s what Foreign Service means 
to every V.F.W. member—and that’s 
why mail order space buyers are 
cashing in on the dollars they spend 
for keyed copy in the V.F.W. 
magazine. 

You don’t need to be a media 
expert to know that good mail order 
results are produced only by books 
that enjoy intense readership. 

This readership is the magic push 
that will send Foreign Service read- 
ers to their nearest dealers in 
search of your product—if you ad- 
vertise in the V.F.W. magazine. 


WRITE TODAY FOR FREE SAMPLE 
COPIES OF LAST THREE ISSUES 


} / 7 § , aa 
THE V.F.W. MAGAZINE 
Dan B. Jesse, Jr. & Associates, Inc. 


Advertising Directors 
10 East 43rd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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bers term this “unethical” ap- 
proach first by the oil industry 
and more recently by gas, and in 
the coming months the consumer 
will hear on radio and read in 
newspapers and magazines such 
statements as: 

Automatic anthracite can’t ex- 
plode or leak! 

Automatic anthracite is clean! 

Automatic anthracite is smoke- 
less! 

Automatic anthracite is silent! 

Automatic anthracite cuts your 
heating bills practically in half 
compared to oil and gas. 

This approach will not be ac- 
cidental. Anthracite coal compan- 
ies, such as Philadelphia & Read- 
ing Coal & Iron Co., Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western Coal Co. 
(“Blue Coal’) and in a smaller 
way, Hudson Coal Co., Lehigh 
Coal & Navigation Co. M. A, 
Hanna Co., Lehigh Valley Iron & 
Coal Co. and Jeddo-Highland 
Coal Co. have been testing var- 
ious approaches for many months. 
The tests for the most part were 
run in the coal districts to help 
sell the miners themselves on the 
advantages of anthracite coal. 


s Philadelphia & Reading went 
one step further last spring with 
a test in Detroit, first using full 
pages and then smaller space. The 
company first tried indirect ap- 
proaches and then the direct ap- 
proach, with such headlines as 
“You wouldn’t sleep over a vol- 
cano,” or a reproduction of news- 
paper headlines about deaths from 
exploding oil and gas. McKee & 
Albright, here, is the Philadel- 
phia & Reading agency. 

In its trade advertising in Coal 
Association Message, Retail Coal- 
man, Saward’s Journal, etc., Phila- 
delphia & Reading followed up 
with direct messages to dealers, 
such as, “Shouldn’t the Anthracite 
Industry Call a Spade a Spade?” 
urging industry members to tell 
the truth about oil and gas heat. 

Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., 
in its trade publication advertis- 
ing, also followed up with the di- 
rect statement: “Now that the 
chips are down.” Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western went di- 
rectly into the selling job by 
pointing out that automatic an- 
thracite is cheaper and cleaner, 
but urged its dealers to sell the 
automatic equipment first and the 
coal second, and made up mats for 
that purpose. 


w Network radio programs spon- 
sored by many of these companies 
began talking about automatic 
coal. In the coming months this 
promotion will be intensified con- 
siderably. Philadelphia & Reading 
is now revising its advertising 
plans for a more direct slant to- 
ward the consumer, and a big 
portion of its budget will go to- 
ward cooperative advertising. 

Here is what some of the coal 
companies are doing now and will 
do in the way of expansion in the 
future: 

Blue Coal is stepping up the 
tempo of equipment promotion by 
adding manpower to its divisional 
offices in order to lend assistance 
to dealers; offering ad and dealer 
helps to customers; and endorsing 
automatic coal-burning equip- 
ment. D., L. & W. Coal Co. is using 
Architectural Forum, American 
Builder and Small Homes Guide 
to sell automatic anthracite. 

Philadelphia & Reading is 
keeping complete customer lists 
and is handling the direct mail 
for its customers at cost (sending 
out about 200,000 mail pieces each 
month), supplying sales manuals 
to dealers, and cost-finder charts 
for salesmen and the consumer. 
This company is offering speakers 
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TEST—This is one of the approaches 
used by Philadelphia & Reading Coal 
& Iron Co. in a Detroit test eariy this 
year. 


to consumer groups and is plan- 
ning to take to television for more 
direct help. 


ms Hudson Coal Co. is devoting 
half of its dealer-help book to 
sell automatic anthracite. Only 
two pages were used in the pre- 
vious book. Direct mail pieces, 
selling ideas, advertising mats and 
even suggested letters for dealers 
to send to customers are included 
in the over-all promotion. Its Sun- 
day morning NBC network show 
called “D & H Anthracite Miners” 
is being used for a direct approach. 
The Clements Co., here, is the 
agency. 

Lehigh Coal & Navigation, rec- 
ognizing its lack of aggressiveness, 
has expanded its promotional ef- 
forts on hard coal. The company 
offers a complete advertising cam- 
paign cooperatively, and is using 
its “Old Company Weatherman” 
radio show on 37 stations to invite 
inquiries about automatic equip- 
ment and how it can help the 
householder. 

In addition, the company is 
concentrating on helping its deal- 
ers physically by counsel on coal 
handling, yard construction, etc. 
It currently is engaged in setting 
up a plan for telephone solicita- 
tion. This company, in order to 
impress its dealers and customers, 
is printing a folder telling the 
story of Brattleboro, Vt., where 
700 anthracite stokers are in use 
in a town of 3,000 homes. Lewis 
& Gilman, Philadelphia, is the 
Lehigh agency. 


‘Real Detective’ Drops 
Price to Dime a Copy 


Real Detective, Hillman Detec- 
tive Group magazine which has 
been sold for more than 25 years 
at 25¢ a copy, will be reduced to 
10¢ beginning with the October 
issue. Purpose of the reduction 
“is to make Real Detective more 
competitive in the fact detective 
field and to increase the maga- 
zine’s circulation.” 

Effective in January, the group 
rate will be advanced from $750 
to $1,250 per b&w page (AA, Aug. 
14). Circulation guarantee will be 
750,000. Other magazines in the 
group are Crime Detective, Head- 
quarters Detective and Uncensored 
Detective. 


McCandlish Appoints Fisk 
Sales Representative 


Herbert E. Fisk has joined Mc- 
Candlish Lithograph Corp., Phil- 
adelphia, as Chicago sales repre- 
sentative. He will make his head- 
quarters at 122 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. 

Mr. Fisk was formerly execu- 
tive vice-president of the Out- 
door Advertising Assn. of Amer- 
ica. 


To Schoenfeld, Huber 


Schoenfeld, Huber & Green, 
Chicago, has been appointed to 
handle the advertising of Profes- 
sional Art Products, Chicago. 


Magazines will be used. The agen- 
cy also has been named by Estelle 
Compton Models Institute. 


Forums to Dominate 
at NAMP Meeting 


New YorK, Aug. 22—Forum 
sessions and several notable ad- 
dresses will feature the 31st an- 
nual meeting Sept. 11-12 of the 
National Assn. of Magazine Pub- 
lishers at Spring Lake Beach, N. 
J. 

The only business session for 
all members will be held on Mon- 
day morning, Sept. 11, Arch Craw- 
ford, president of the association, 
told AA. The Tuesday morning 
sessions will be devoted to four 
specialized forums. 

Following Chairman Walter D. 
Fuller’s keynote address, the Hon. 
Edward W. Barrett, assistant sec- 
retary of state for public affairs, 
and chairman of the newly formed 
National Psychological Strategy 
Board, which includes representa- 
tives of the Department of De- 
fense, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the 
Central Intelligence Agency, and 
other governmental groups, will 
give the major talk of the meet- 


The forum sessions on Tuesday 
will cover business management, 
circulation, editorial and person- 
nel problems. 


# Marvin Pierce will preside at a 
business management session at 
which Dexter M. Keezer, econo- 
mist of McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Co., will speak on the economics 
of the publishing business and on 
wartime prospects. 

The second part of this session 
will include a progress report from 
the committee which is studying 
the possibility of developing great- 
er uniformity in accounting terms 
for the magazine industry. Ted 
Gloisten, controller of American 
Home, and N. O. “Dutch” Wyn- 
koop, controller of McGraw-Hill, 
will be in charge of this part of 
the forum. 

The circulation forum will in- 
clude progress reports of the com- 
mittees working on the following 
projects: (1) out-of-mail delivery 
of subscription copies; (2) the Na- 
tional Assn. of Retail Druggists’ 
nationwide study of departmental 
costs and profits, including news- 
stand; (3) Central Registry and 
CR Better Business Bureau-Cham- 
ber of Commerce cooperative pro- 
gram; and (4) the CR Ordinance 
program. 


@ John Begg and Robert Under- 
hill, special assistants to the gen- 
eral manager for international in- 
formation of the Department of 
State, will report on an operation 
now under way to extend the 
readership of U. S. magazines in 
certain foreign countries. 

George F. Brown of Street & 
Smith will preside at the person- 
nel forum which will cover job 
classifications, salary “freezes,” es- 
sentiality, and other personnel 
problems of a possible wartime 
economy. 

John McPherrin, editor, Amer- 
ican Druggist, will be the modera- 
tor at a round-table discussion by 
editors on their responsibilities in 
the face of today’s problems. This 
forum, Mr. Crawford said, may 
help to develop practical ways to 
implement the challenge which 
will be set forth in Chairman Full- 
er’s keynote speech. 


New NAEA Book Out 


Ninth volume of the Newspaper 
Advertising Executives  Assn.’s 
“Sales and Idea Book” has just 
been published. The book includes 
106 panels from hundreds of ex- 
hibits at the association’s 1950 
summer convention. 


Tobe Appoints Rader Acency 


Tobe Laboratories, New York, 
has appointed Kenneth Rader Co., 
New York, for the introduction of 
a new wave shampoo in national 
Magazines and Sunday supple- 
ments. Tobe had no previous agen- 
cy. 
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Warren Agency Gets 
Corey, Relaxacisor 


Corey Products, New York, has 
appointed William Warren, Jack- 
son & Delaney, New York, for ad- 
vertising of heating equipment. 

The agency also has been named 
to handle advertising in the East 
for Relaxacisor, New York, man- 
ufacturer of reducing equipment. 


Essley Names Pludo 


William Pludo, formerly vice- 
president of Adam Hat Co., has 
been named general manager of 
the Essley Shirt Co., division of 
Publix Shirt Corp. Mr. Pludo has 
long been connected with the 
men’s wear industry as an adver- 
tising, merchandising and sales 
promotion consultant. 


Schedules Zipper Drive 

Canadian Spool Cotton Co., 
Montreal, will introduce Crown 
zippers to the Canadian market, 
with Kenyon & Eckhardt, Toronto, 
directing advertising. Color ads 
in weekend papers and magazines, 
and daily newspaper copy will be 
used, supplemented by direct 
mail and car cards. 
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even in small quantity runs 
WITH PERFEX COLOR PROCESS 
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Now, at a practical price you can show your 
product in dynamic full color. For Perfex 
Color Process revolutionizes letterpress color 
reproduction with exclusive colloidal surface 
halftone plates . . . lets you economically buy 
in whatever quantity you need, from even 
just a few copies to 10,000 or more. You 
simply furnish either color transparencies or 
full color art, or send your product for direct 
color separations in our studios. 


PREPARATION OF $ 
PLATES* AND FULL 
COLOR PROOFS... 

gonq 


Plus prints at 3c to Sc each dey ity. 
Printed on 84% x 11 inch Kromekote or folding en- 
amel. Color areas up to 74 x94 inches. Imprint- 
ing of type, punching, binding extra. *Negatives 
and plates remain the property of Perfex. 


PACK PUNCH INTO YOUR SALES 
PORTFOLIOS, CATALOGS, BROAD- 
SIDES, PRESENTATIONS, DISPLAYS 
WITH PERFEX COLOR PROCESS. 


Write today ... we'll wire our local representative 
to call on you with complete information. 


710 SO. 3RD STREET 
MILWAUKEE 4, WIS. 


DIVISION OF PERFEX CORPORATION 
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HAIRE TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


-e- when the retailer is making decision 


yun] 4 
Wouldn’t you like to be there to help influence the promotion of your prod 


in your retailer’s newspaper and radio advertising—the space he will allow fa 


it in his windows—the display he will give it in the store—the briefing that th 
salesclerks will get to push your product? 


This kind of representation can be yours — through a continuous pr 
gram in the one publication that is “must”? reading for your retailey 
— their own specialized Haire trade publication. 


They get their merchandising “know-how” — the newest advertising, displa 
sales training techniques—the latest word on new products and new resoure 
— all the information that helps them determine which products they will j 


THE RECOGNITION BY THE RETAILER OF THE AUTHORITY OF stock and which ones they will PUSH! 

HIS HAIRE PUBLICATION IS BORNE OUT BY THESE FACTS: Surveys show that both advertising and editorial pages in Haire Publ 
Individual stores order as many as 58 paid subscriptions cations are important in these decisions. That’s why you’re “‘in the pi 
to Haire Publications for their buyers . . . individual ture”? when you’ve won the influence and cooperation of your retailet 


departments subscribe to as many as 30 copies of a 
single specialized Haire Publication for their sales 


staff . . . buyers coast to coast keep each copy of their 33% of the total year’s retail business is done in the last three months! A@@ 
specialized Haire Publication for an average of six 


through your trade relations job in their own specialized Haire Publicatiot 


San. acids beats sal 6. Slctes Pebentlon now to make “your presence” felt in the retailers’ buying and promotion plat | 
sebids ab cilitindiee-en vedderdilg of 9 ebdislinal Win and influence the men WHO MOVE THE MERCHANDISE — in behalf ¢ 
interested persons. your product — with an adequate program in your specialized Haire Publicatio 
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lax. 
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